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PREFACE. 

FROM tbie favouriiblc reception 
given to my Abridgement of 
Roman Hiftory, pubUAied fame time 
fitice> federal ^riends^ and odber^i who& 
bufinefs feads^thdm to confult the ]v^jint9 
of the .public, hav^ ibden Induced to 
fuf^fe, thax m E^i9(i liilWy writ« 
tea on t:he &me jplm would kc jKx:ept'- 
(Bihlt. It vva6 ^etr opinion that Mire tiUil 
wanted a \wxk pf t&is kin4> where thp 
jyarraitiv^y though very concife, k DQt 
totally without dntereft^ and the fa&s,, 
..thoiigk crowded;, nrp yet difluK^ly ieen. 

T^e bufi'ne& of abridgii^g the works 
jof <^thejrfi has l^it^herto f^Mm to the lot 
.of vccy dull >n>en ; «nd the ai?t of blot- 
ting, which an eflMAen)t critic v^h the 
mod difficult of all others, has been 

Vol, !• A ufually 
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ufually praftifed by thofe who found' 
themfclves unable to write. Hence, our 
abridgements are generally more tedious 
than the works from which they pre- 
tend to relieve us, and they have effec- 
tually embarraffed that road which they 
laboured to fhorteii. 

As the prefent compiler darts with 
fuch humble competitors, it will fcarcely 
be thought vanity in him if he boafts 
bimfelf their fuperior. Of the many 
abridgements of our own hiftory hither- 
to publiftjed, none feems pofleffed of any 
(hare of merit or reputation ; fome have 
been written in dialogue, or merely in 
the ftiffncfs of an index, and fome to an- 
fwer the purpofcs of a party. A very 
fmall fliare of tafte, therefore, was.fuf- 
ficient to keep the compiler from the 
defcdls of the one, and a very fmall 
fliare of philofqphy from the mifrepre- 
I fentations of the other. 

It 
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PREFACE. ill 

It is not eafy, however, to fatisfy the 
different expe<ftations of mankind in a 
work of this kind, calculated for every 
apprehenfion, and on which all are con- 
fequently capable of forming fome judg- 
ment. Some may fay that it is too long 
to pafs under the denomination of an 
abridgement, and others that it is too 
dry to be admitted as an hiftory ; it may 
be objected that refle£tioa is almofl en-* 
tirely baniflied to make room for fads, 
and yet that many fads are wholly omit- 
ted, which might be neceffary to be kn9wn. 

It muft be confefled that all thefe obr 
jedions are partly true ; for it is impof- 
iible in the fame work, at once, to at- 
tain contrary advantages. The compi* 
ler who is flinted in room, mufl: often 
facrifice intereft to brevity ; and on the 
other hand, while he endeavours to a-* 
mufc, muft frequently tranfgrefs the li-y 
mits to which his plan fhould confine 
bim. Thus all fuch as dcfire only a- 
A 2 mufe- 
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muftrmfnt may be difgufted with his brcf 
vitj, afttf fuch asf feek for i»fof matioh 
joaay otyeA to^ his difpkeing fails for 
empty defcrJption, 

Tq attaia the grcatell nunybcr of ad- 
VanWge^ with the hv/e{i inconvcnien:* 
cies, is all that can he attained in an 
febfidgeiiient, the ytvy naroe of which 
fefipHes imperfe<3i6n. If will befuffi- 
cleft t| therefore, to fatisfy the writer's 
Wifties, if the pfefent work be fbuod a 
plain luaaffe^led' liarrative of faSs^ with 
juft ornament enough to keep attention 
awake, and with reSeflfion barely fuf- 
6cient to ftt the reader upon thinking* 
Very moderate abilities were equal to 
fuch an undertakiag ; and it is hoped 
the performance will fatisfy fuch as take 
up bo^fcs to be informed or amufedj^ 
without much confidering who the wri- 
ter IB, or enVyJrtg him any fqccefs he 
p^y hive had in a former compilation. 
I ♦ As 
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M the prefcnt pui^lic^oa is ^figned 
fot the beeofit Qf thQ& wba intoftd to 
lay a foundation for future ftudy, or do* 
fire to 7e£re£bi their fnemonei: ut>Ofli the 
pld^ or whet tbibk a^ lanodorate fhare .cif 
hiftory fafficiem far the purpofei of Itfe^ 
recourfe haa been bad only to thofe an-* 
thovs which artr beft hiKm^u aitd tbofe 
£}A8 only have be^eit fdeiSsdi which aro 
aUowcii on.dJ hq^nds to^ b4 troci, Were 
an epitonpte qf hiftocy t^c fi^W for dif-* 
playing erudition^ the anchor CQ«ld ihftw 
that Jx^ has^ read macy booka which 
Qthers have ntgled»4 jud i^at he alfa 
eould advance jeaaay anecdotes which 
are at prefent v^ry little hnowo.. But it 
mq0: be remenoibered that z}\ thofe mi« 
ci^t« recoveries co^d be iofi^edonly to 
ihe $xcIiifioQ: of piAre material fads^ 
which it would ho aoypardonable to omit*. 
HeforegocRi tibcrcfoce,.tbe petty amhitioa: 
q£ being thought a reader of forgottea 

books ; 
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books ; his aim being not to add to our 
prcfcnt ftock of hiftoryi but to contraift 

it: 

. The books which have been ufed in 
this* abridgement are chiefly Rapin, Carte, 
Smollett, and Hume. They have each their 
peculiar admirers, in proportion as the 
rtad^r is ftudious of hiflorical antiquities, 
fond of minute anecdote, a warm parti- 
san, or a deliberate reafoner. Of thefc 
I have particularly taken Hume for my 
guide, as far as he goes 5 and it. is but 
juftioe to fay, that wherever I was ob- 
liged to abridge his work I did it with, 
relu^ance, as i fcarqe cut out a line that 
did not contain a beauty. 

. But though I muft warmly fubfcribc 
to the learning^ elegance, and depth of 
Mr. Hume's hiftory, yet I cannotentirely 
acquiefcc in his prijiciples. With regard 
to religion, he fecms defirous of playing a 
double part, of appearing to fome readers 
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PREFACE. vH 

as if he reverenced^ and to others as if lie 
ridiculed it. He feems fehiible of the 
political ncceflity of itligion in every 
ftate; but at the fame time he^ would 
every where infinuate, that it owes its 
authority to no higher an origin. Thus 
he weakens its influence^ while he con«^ 
tends for its utility, and. vainly hopes 
that while free-thinkers fhall appla,ud 
his fcepticifm, real believers will re- 
verence him for his zeal. 

In his opinions refpedting government, 
perhaps, alfo, he may be fometimes re- 
prehenfible ; but in a country like ours, 
where v mutual ^ contention contributes 
to the fecurity of the conftitution, it 
will be impoflible for an hif^rian, who 
attempts, to have .any opinion, to fati^fy 
all parties. It is not yet decided in po« 
litics, whether the diminution of kingly 
power in England tends to encreafe ^he 
happinefs, or the freedom of the people. 
For xny own part, from feeing the bad 

cffca$ 
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csffeifts of die ty fanny of the gt^t kl 
duofe repaHiotn iiates that pretend to 
be free^ I cannbt hdp wiihing that ou^r 
toonarchfi may ftill be allowed to enjoy 
the power of icOmtrdllin^ die eincToa;ch^ 
tneiits of the great lat Iboilne. A kimg may 
ea£iy he reflFaiaedfrom doing wrong, as 
hs IB Ibut none tHan } hut if a number lof 
the :great are permitted to divide all ao^ 
thority^ vrko can ponifli them i( they 
abufe it ? Upott this principiei tfeere^ 
£dre> and ttotiit&aifttiy ^mpty notion of 
divifte tfr :h€^oditwy t^ight, fome may 
ttri^ I 'ha>)« feaned lo*^a^-dfi ^*ionar<hy«. 
But ^as i& thfe tfeings I hm^ hitherto 
Wrillfeh, t ftAve iieitfhea: alltired tfet 
V^ty «f «hc "gi^at hy 'flattery, ftor f*- 
' tiisfied the ^mtflig^ity (*f the vulgafr by 
fb^dd, as I 'ha^^etvdeavetired to get a«i 
hotitfft rtfpWtaVJe* *y liberal purfuit^, i% 
hhifpcA ih6 Teadfer wiH admit toy im*- 
yawiaSLty. 
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CHAP. L 

O^ the Britons before the Arrival of the Romans* . 

X T is fortunate for mankind, that thofe pe- 
riods of hiftory which are the leaft ferviceable, 
are the leaft known. It has been the ftudy 
of many learned men to refcue from obfcurity^ 
and throw light upon thofe early ages when 
the Britons were wholly barbarous, and their 
country uncultivated. But thefe refearches 
have generally terminated in conjedure ; fo 
that from whence Britain was at firfl: peopled, 
or took its name, is ftill uncertain. The va- 
VoL. 1. B riety v 
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HIST6RY OF ENGLAND. 

,riety .pf .opinions upon this head fervc to 
prove the futility of all. 

It will therefore be fufEcicnt to obferve, 
that this beautiful ifland, by fome thought 
the largeft in the world, was called Britannia 
by' the Romans long before the time of 
Casfar. It is fuppofed, that this name was ori- 
ginally given it by the merchants who reforted 
hither from the Continent. Thefe called the 

; inhabitants by one common name of Briths, 
from the cuftom among the natives Of painting 
their naked bodies, and fmaJl fliields, with an 
azure blue, which in thelanguage of the country 
was called Brith, and which ferved to diftln- . ' 
guifh them from .thofe ftrangers who came a- 
niong them for the purpofes of trade or al- 
liance. 

The Britons were but very little known to 
the reft of the >yorld before the time of the 
Romans. The coafts oppofite Gaul indeed 
were frequented by merchants who traded 
thither for fuch commodities as the natives 
were able to produce. Thefe, it is thought, 
after a time, pofleffed themfclves of all the 
maritime places where they had at firft been 
permitted to refide. There, finding the 
country fertile, and commodioufly fituated for 
trade, they fettled upon the feafide, and in-^ 

troduced '^^^ 
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^rodpjced, the pfA^ice 9f^ agriculture. But it 
;was ,ycry different with, the, inland , inhabi- 
taots of the. coqntfy, , who, confidcred them- 
jfelvcs a$.the lawful poffpffor^ of the foil. Thefc 
.avoided . ^11 .<;pi:r,efppndence with the new 
iConc^erSj.vbpm tjiey qpnfidercd as intruders up- 
on ,t|i?ir. property. 

^The inland inhabitants are reprefented as cx- 

;tr«(Tije]y.numerpus,j \i^'"g.i^ ,cottage§ thatched 

^with,%3w,.and, feeding Isjrge herds of cattle. 

Their hpufes, were fpattqred all over the country, 

withput.obfciryance of order or diftance, being 

placed at fqialler or greater intervals as they 

,were inyited by the fertility of the foil, or the 

. cpnv^iience.of, wood and water. They lived 

moftly upon milk, or flelh procured by the 

..cbace. ^haf^doaths they wore to cover any 

.'part of; their bodies,, were ufually the (kins of 

^.beafts J • ,but;.rii[uch of their, bodies, as the arms, 

'. legs, and thighs, was left naked, and thofc 

..parts w^re ufually painted blue. Their hair, 

. wbiph was, long, flowed down upon their 

, backs, and .(hqulcjers, while theif beards were 

. J^ppt ,clofe.. fhaven, except upon the upper 

;. lip^ .where it was (uffered to grow. The drefs 

. of^layqg?;. nations is every whprc pretty much 

. ,the , fame, being calculated rather to infpirc 

. terroic t^an to excite love or refpCiSl. 

B 2 The 
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The commodities exported from Britain 
were chiefly. hides and tin. This metal was 
then thought peculiar to the ifland, and was 
in much requeft abroad, both in nearer and re- 
moter .regions. Some filver mines were alio 
known; but not in common ufe, as the inha- 
bitants had but little knowledge how to dig, 
refine, or improve them. Pearls alfo were 
frequently found on their (bores, but neither 
clear nor coloured like the oriental; and there- 
fore, in no great efteem among ftrangers. 
They had but little iron ; and what they had, 
was ufed either for arms, or for rings, which 
was a fort of money current among them. 
They had brafs money alfo, but this was all 
brought from abroad. 

Their language, cuftoms, religion, and go- 
vernment, were generally the fame with thofe 
of the Gauls, their neighbours of the Conti- 
nent. As to their government, it confifted of 
feveral fmall principalities, each under its rc- 
I'peftive leader •, and this feems to be the ear- 
lieft mode of dominion with which mankind is 
acquainted, and deduced from the natural pri- 
vileges of paternal authority. Whether thefe 
fmall principalities defcended by fucceflion, or 
were eleded in confequencc of the advantages 
of age, wifdom, or valour in the families of the 

princes> 
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princes, is not recorded. Upon great, or uncom- 
mon dangers, a commander in chief was chofen 
by common confent, in a general aflembly ; and 
to him was committed the conductof the gene- 
ral intereft, the power of making peace, or 
leading to war. In the choice of a perfon of 
fuch power, it is eafy to fuppofe, that unani- 
mity could not alway be found 5 whence" it often 
happened, that the feparate tribes were defeat- 
ed one after the other before they could unite 
under a fingle leader for their mutual fafety. 

Their forces confifted chiefly of foot, and yet 
they could bring a cbnfiderable number of horfe 
into the field upon great occafions. They like- 
wife ufed chariots in battle, which, with fliort 
fcythes faflened to the ends of the. axletrees, 
infiifted terrible wounds, fpreading. terror and 
devaftation wherefoever they drove. Nor 
while the chariots were thus deftroying, were 
the warriors who conduced them unemployed. 
Thefe darted their javelins againft the enemy, 
ran along the beam, leapt on the ground, re- 
fumed their feat, ftopt, or turned their horfcs 
at full fpeed, and fometimes cunningly retreat- 
ed, to draw the^ enemy into confufion. No- 
thing can be more terrible than the idea of a 
charioteer thus driving furioufly in the midfl: 
of dangers 5 but thefe machines feem to have 
B 3 bean 
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been more dreadful^ than dang^rdds, for they 
were quickly laid afide^ wheri tHir warlike* 
people was ihftruffced in the nldtfe rtgular arts' 
of war. 

The religion of* the BHtbHs vt^as one of the' 
riibft confidlerable' parts 6f theif gcivSrnment ; 
and the Druids, whowere the gUai^iahs of it, 
poflcITed great authority' amoH^' riidni; TkSfc? 
endeavoured to im'prefs fhfe* ittihdS 6f tHb peo- 
ple with ah ojpinion of thfeii* flcill' in th(* arts of 
divinatioh ; they^ offered ikcfifitifs in puBlit and 
private, and pretended' to explWirt the imme- 
diate will of Heaven. No fpe<!:i'e3 of fijperfti- 
tion was ever more terrible than theirs •, be- 
sides thefevere p>nlalties Which tfiey were per-, 
fnitted to ihflidi^ in this world, they inculcated 
the eternal trahfmigration of fouls, and thu^ 
extended their authority ^s far ^i the fears of 
their votaries, I'hey facriiic^d hunfiari vi£tim5, 
which they burned in large vvicker idols, made 
fo capacious as to contain a multitude 5f pef- 
Ibhs at once, who wel-e thus confumed to- 
gether. The female Druids plunged their 
knives into the breafis of the prifoilers taken in 
war, and prophefied from the manner in which 
the blood happened to ftream from the wound. 
Their altars confifted of four broad ftoneS, 
three fet ed^e-ways, arid the fourth at top, 

many 
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many of which remain to this day* To. 
thefe rites, tending to iinprefs ignorance with 
awe, they added the aufterity of their manners, 
and the fimplicity of their lives. They lived in 
woods, caves, and hollow trees ; tfieir food was 
acorns and berries, and their drink water i by' 
thefe arts, they were not only refpeHed, but al- 
nidft adored by the people. They were admir- 
ed not only tor knowing more than other men, 
but for deipiring' what all' others Valued and 
purfued. Hence they were patiently permit- 
ted to^unilh and corredt crimes from wVich 
they themfelves were iuppofe'd to be wholly 
free 5 ' and their authority was io great, 
that not only the property, but alfo the lives 
oif the people were entirely at their dlfpofal.' 
Ko laws were inftituted by the princes, or 
common affemblies, without tKeir advice and 
approbation •, noperfon was punilhed by bonds, 
or death, without their pafling fentence •, no 
plunder taken in war was ufed by the captor 
until the Druids determined what part they 
fhould feclude for themfelves. 

It may be eafily fuppofed, that the manners 
of the people took a tinfture from the difci- 
pline of their teachers. Their lives were fim- 
ple, biit they were marked with cruelty and 
fiercenefs j their courage was great, but neither 
B 4 , dignified 
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dignified by mercy nor perfcverance. In fliort, 
to have a juft idea of what the Britons then 
were, wc have only to turn to the favage na- 
tions which ftill fubfift in primeval riidenefs. 
Temperate rather from neceffity than, choice ; 
patient of fatigue, yet inconftant in attach- 
ment ; bold, improvident, and rapacious ^ 
fuch is the pidture of favage life at pre- 
fent, and fuch it appears to have been from the 
beginning. Little entertainment, therefore, can 
be expe£bed from the accounts of a nation thus 
circumltanccd, nor can its tranfaftions come 
properly under the notice of the hiftorian, fmce 
they are too minutely divided to be exhibited 
at one view ; the a^ors are too barbarous to 
intereft the reader; and no ikill can be fliewn in 
developing the motives and councils of a peo- 
ple chiefly adluated by fudden and tuniultuary 
gufts of paffion. 
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CHAP IL 

From the Dcfcent of Juii u s C as ar to the Relin- 
quifhing of the Ifland by the Ro M a ns. 

HE Britons, in the rude and barbarous 
ftate in which we have juft defcribcd them, 
feemcd to (land in need of more polilhed'in- 
ftrudorsj and indeed whatever evils may attend 
the conqueft of heroes, their fuccefs has generally 
produced one good effeft, in diffeminating the 
arts of refinement and humanity. It ever hap- 
pens, when a barbarous nation isr conquered by 
another more advanced in the arts of peace, 
that it gains in elegance a rccompence for what 
it lofes in liberty- The Britons had long re- 
mained in this rude but independent ftate, when 
Csefar having over-run Gaul with his viftories, 
and willing ftill farther to extend his fame, 
determined upon the conqueft of a country 
that feemed to promife an eafy triumph. He 
was allured neither by the riches nor the 
renown of the inhabitants ; but being am- 
bitious rather of fplendid than of ufcful 

con^ 
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conqucfts, he was willing to carry the Roman 
arms into a country, the remote fituation of 
which would add feeming difficulty to the 
enterprize, and confequently produce an in» 
crcafe of reputation. His pretence was, to 
punilh thefe iflanders for having fent fuccours 
' to the Gaulp. lybilp he Wi^ged,>y^ar aga>nft, that 
nation, as well as for granting an afylum to 
fuch of the enemy as had fought pr6te(9ti9ix 
from his refcntment* The natives, infprn\Cjd 
of his intention, were; fenfible of the,, gnequali 
conteft, an4 endeavoured to appcaie him by. 
fubmiffion. He received their ambaflGidprs 
with greaf complacency, and having. e?horted| 
them to continue 'ft^dfaft in the friii.c <pnti- 
ments, in the mean time made preparajtions 
for the execution of his dcfign. . Wh^n the 
troops deftined for the expedition were em- 
barked, he fet fail for Britain about roidftigl^^;, 
and the next morning arrived on tbe cqaft 
nearDover, where he faw the rocks and cjiffs co- 
vered with armed men to oppofe his landing. 
/Lnt.cb.55. Finding it impradlicable to gain i;he Ihore 
where he firft intended, from the agitation of the 
fca and the impending mountains, \it refolved to 
chufe a landing-place of greater fecurity. 
The place he chofe was about eight mile^ far- 
ther on, fome fuppofe at Deal, where an in- 
clining 
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clining fhore and a ievd countiy invited hisr 
att6mptsi» The poor^ naked, ilL armed; Brit 
tons, we may well fuppofe^ were but an unequal 
match for the difciplined Romans, who had be* 
fore conquered Ga<ul, and afterwards became 
the conquerors of the world'. However^ they 
made a brave- oppoiition againft. the veteran 
armyr the' conflifts between thetp were 
fierce, die loflfe* mutual^ and the fuccefa va» 
rious. The BVltons had chofen GaOibelaunus 
for their commander in chief, but the petty 
princes under his command either defiring his 
ftation or fufpeding his fidelity, threw off their 
ai]bgtanee. Some of them fled with their 
forces into the internal parts of ihc kingdom^ 
others fwbmitted to Ca^far, till at length Cat 
fibdaunus himfelf, weakened by fo many dc- 
fertion^, refolved upon making what terms he 
was able while he yet had power to keep the 
field. The conditions ofiered by Caefar and 
accepted by him were, that he fhould fend to 
the Continent double the number of hoftages 
at firft demanded, and that he fhould acknow- 
ledge fubjedtion to the Romans. 

The Romans were pleafed with the name of 
this new and remote conqueft, and the fenate 
decreed a fupplica^tion of twenty days, in con- 
fequence of their general's fuccefs. Haying 

there- 
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therefore in this manner rather difeovered than 
fubdued the fouthern parts of the ifland, Ca2- 
far returned into Gaul with his forces, 
and left the Britons to enjoy their .cuftoms, 
religion, and laws. But the inhabitants, 
thus relieved from the terror of his arms, ne- 
glefted the performance of their ftipulations, 
and only two of their ftates fent.over hoftages, 
according to the treaty. Casfar it is likely 
was not much difpleafed at the omiflSon, as it 
furnifbed him with a pretext of vifiting the 
ifland once more, and completing a conqueft 
which he had only begun. 

Accordingly, theenfuing fpring, he fet fail for 
Britain with eight hundred (hips •, and, arriving 
at the place of his former defcent, he landed with- 
out oppofition. The iflanders bcingapprized of 
his invafion, had aflemblcd an army and march- 
ed down to the fca-fide to oppofe him ; but 
feeing the number of his forces, and the whole 
fea as it were covered with his Ihipping, they 
were ftruck with confternation, and retired to 
^heir places of fecurity. The Romans, how- 
ever, purfued them to their retreats, until at laft 
common danger induced thefe poor barbarians 
to forget their former diflenfions, and to unite 
their whole ftrength for the mutual defence of 
their liberty and poffeflions. Caffibelaunus was 
Z chofen 
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chofcn to conduft the common caufc ; and for 
fomc time he harrafled the Romans in their 
march, and revived the dcfponding hopes of his 
countrymen. B«t no oppofition that undifci- 
plined ftrength could make was able to reprefs 
the vigour and intrepidity of Casfar. He dif- 
comfited the Britons in every aftion ; he ad- 
vanced into tji^ country, paffed the Thames in 
the face of the enemy, took and burned the 
capital city of Caffibclaunus, eftabliflied his 
ally Mandubratius asfavercign of the Tri- 
nobantes ; and having obliged the inhabi- 
tants to make him new fubmiflions, he again 
returned with his army into Gaul, having 
made himfelF rather the nominal than the real 
poflefTor of the ifland. 

Whatever the ftipulated tribute might have 
been, it is more than probable, as there was no 
authority left to exaft it, that it was but indif- 
ferently paid. Upon the acccflion of Auguf- 
tus, that emperor bad formed a defign of vi- 
fuing Britain, but was diverted from it by an 
unexpefted revolt of the Pannonians. Some 
years ' after he refumed his defign ; but be- 
incr met in his way by the Britifli ambaffa- 
dors, who promifed the accuftomed tribute, 
and made the ufual fubmiffions, he dcfifted 
from his intentions. The year following, find- 
ing 
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ing them reirtifs in their fap plies, and untrue 
to their former profeffions, he once ;mare) pre- 
pared for the intafion of the country. ; : but a 
well-timed etnbafly again averted lus indigna- 
tion, and the fubmiflioris he: received fcemed 

* to latisfy his refentment : upon histdcathtbcd 
he appeared fenfible of the overgrown ^eiitcnt 
bfthe Roman empire, and he recommend(rd 
it to his fucceflbrs never to enlarge their terri- 
tories. 

Tiberius followed the maxuns of Auguftus, 
and wifely judging the empire already too ex- 
tenfive, made no attempt upon Britain. Some 
' Roman foldiers having been* wrecked on the 
Britilh coaft, the inhabitants not only aflifted 
them with the greateft humanity, but feait 
them in fafety back to their genei*al. In con- 

• fequencc of thefe friendly difpofitions, a -cpn- 
ftant intercourfe of good offices fubfiftcd be- 
tween the two nations; the principal Britifii 
nobility reforted to Rome, and many received 
their education there, 

Aiit.ch.i6. From that time the Britons began to im- 
.. prove in all the arts which contribute to the 
advancement of human nature. The: firft 
art which a favage people is generally taught 
by their politer neighbours is that of war. 
The Britons, thenceforward, though not 

wholly 
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whdfly addia^d td thef'Romari method of fight- 
ing, ncvcrthelefs adopted fevbral of their im- 
jirovemfefits, as well in' their arms as in their 
affahgeHi6ftt in the field. Their fcrocitf to 
'ftraligers,' for which ihfey had been always re- 
ffiafkabte, was mrtigared ;' and they began to 
pernlit an intertouffc of cDmmerce even in the 
iritcf hal • parts "* of 'the ^ country. They ftill, 
however, iotitiriued to live as herdfmen and 
hunters/ a ttanifdft pmof that the rountry was 
as yet but' thinly inhabited. A nation of 
hunters can never be populous,' as their fiib- 
fiftehce is neceffatily diffufed bvera large traft 
of country, while ' the htilbandman converts 

' every part of nature to human ufe, and flou- 
riflies mod by the vicinity of thofe whom he 
is to Support. 

The Wild e^ictratvagancics of Caligula, by 
which he threatened Britain with an invafion, 
ferved rather to expofc him to ridicule than the 
ifland to danger. The Britons therefore^ for 
alni6ft a century, enjoyed their liberty unmo- 
Icfted, till at length the Romans, in the reign 

': of Claudius, began to think ferioufly of re- 
ducing them UndeV their dominion. The ex- 

' pedition for this purpofe was conducted in the 

beginning by Plautius and other command- 

1 crs. 
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ers, with that fucccfs which ufually attended 
the Roipan arms. 
A. D. 43. Claudius hinifelf finding afFairs fufEcicntly 
prepared for his reception, made a journey thi- 
ther, and received the fubnmiffion of fuch ftatcs 
as, living by commerce, were willing to pur- 
chafe tranquillity at the expence of freedom. 
It is true that many of the inland provinces 
preferred their native fimplicity to imported 
elegance, and, rather than bow their necks to 
the Roman yoke, offered their bofoms to the 
fwocd. But the fouthern coaft, with all the 
adjacent inland country, was feized by the 
conquerors, who fecured the poflcffion by for- 
tifying camps, building fortreffes, and planting 
colonics. The other parts of the country 
either thought themfelves in no danger, or 
continued patient fpedtators of the approach- 
ing dcvaftation. 

Caraftacus was the firft who fcemed willing, 
by a vigorous effort, to refcue his country and 
repel its infulting and rapacious conquerors. 
The venality and corruption of the Roman 
praetors and officers who were appointed to levy 
the contributions in Britain ferved to excite the 
indignation of the natives, and give fpirit to 
his attempts. This rude foldier^ though with 

inferior 
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fnfcrior forces, continued, for above the fpacc 
of nine years, to oppofe and harrafs the Ro- 
mans ; fo that at length Oftorius Scapula was 
font over to command their armies. He was 
more fuccefsful than his predecefTors. He ad- 
vanced the Roman conquefts over Britain^ 
pierced the country of the Silurcs, a warlike a. 0.50, 
nation along the banks of the Severn, and ac 
length came up with Cara£tacus, who had ta- 
ken pofleilion of a very advantageous poft up- 
on an inacceflible mountain, wafhed by a deep 
and rapid ftream. The unfortunate Britiih ge- 
neral, when he faw the enemy approaching, 
drew up his army, compofed of different tribes, 
and going from rank to rank, exhorted them 
to ftrike the laft blow, for liberty, fafety, and 
life. To thefe exhortations his foldiers replied 
with Ihouts of determined valour. But what 
could undifciplincd bravery avail againft the 
attack of an army (killed in all the arts of war, 
and irifpired by a long train of conquefts. The 
Britons were, after an obftinate reliftance, to- 
tally routed ; and a few days after Caradlacus 
himfclf was delivered up to the conquerors by 
Cartifmandua, queen of the Brigantes, with 
whom he had taken refuge. The capture of , 
this general was received with fuch joy at 
Rome, that Claudius commanded that he 
Vol. I. C , Ihould 
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fliould be brought from Britain, in order to be 
exhibited as a fpeftacle to the Roman people. 
Accordingly, on the day appointed for that 
pqrpofe, the Emperor afcending his throne, 
ordered the captives^ and Caradacus among 
the nutnbcF, to- be brought into his prefence. 
The vaflals of the Britilh king, with the fpoils 
taken in war, wer;c firft brought forward ; 
thefe were followed by his family, who, with 
abjeft lamentations, were feen to implore for 
mercy. Laft of all came Caraftacus himfelf, 
^ with an undaunted air and a dignified afped* 
He appeared no way dejeded at the amazing 
concourfe of fpeftators that were* gathered 
upon this occafiori, but cafting his eyes on the 
fplendours that furroundcd him, "Alas, cried he^ 
how is it poflible that a people poffeffed of fuch 
magnificence at home could envy me an hum- 
ble cottage in Britain ! *' When brought into 
the Emperor's prefence, he is faid to have ad- 
dreffed him in the following manner : " Had 
my moderation been equal to my birth and foN 
tune, I had arrived in this city not as a cap- 
tive but as a friend. But my prefent misfor- 
tunes redound as much to your honour as ta 
my difgrace, and the obftinacy of my oppofi- 
tion ferves to increafe the fplendours of your 
vidtory. Had I furrendcred myfelf jn the begin- 
ning 
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fling of the conteft, neither my difgrace nor your 
glory .would have attraftcd the attention of the 
world, and my fate would have been, buried in 
general oblivion. I am now at your mercy, 
but if my life be fpared I fhall remain an eter- 
nal monument of your clemency and'modera- 
tion.'* The Emperor was aSeded with the 
BritiQi hero's misfortunes, and won by his . 
addrefs. He ordered him to be unchained 
upon the fpot, with the reft of the captives, 
and the firft ufe they made of their liberty 
was to go and proftrate themfelves before the 
Emprefs Agrippina, who, as fome fuppofe, 
had been an intcrceffor for their freedom. 

Notwithftanding thcfe misfortunes, the Bri- 
tons were not fubdued, and this ifland was re- 
garded by the ambitious Romans as a field in 
which military honour might ftill be acquired. 
The Britons made one expiring effort more to 
recover their liberty, in the times of Nero, a. d. sh 
taking advantage of the abfcnce of Paulinus 
the Roman general, who was employed in fub- 
duing the ifle of Anglcfey. That fmall ifland, 
which was feparated from Britain by a narrow 
channel, ftill continued the chief feat of the 
Druidical fuperftitions, and conftanrly afForxicd 
a retreat to their defeated forces. Ic was 
'thought ncceflary therefore tp fubdue that 
, C 2 place,* 
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place, in order toe:Ktirpate a religion that dii^ 
dained fubmiflion to foreign laws or leaders i 
and Paulinus, the greateft general of his age» 
undertook the tafk. The Britons endeavoured 
to obftruft his landing on that laft retreat of 
their fupcrftitions and liberties, both by the force 
of their arms and the terrors of their religion. 
The pricfts and iflanders were drawn up in 
t)rder of battle upon the (hore, to oppofe his 
landing. The -women, drefled like furies, 
with difhevelled hair and torches in their 
hands, poured forth the moft terrible eieecra- 
tions. Such a fight at firft confounded the 
Ronrans,. and fixed them motionlefs on the 
ipot, fo that they received the firft aflault 
without oppoficion. « But Paulinus exhorting 
his troops to defpife the menaces of an abfurd 
fuperftition, impelled them to the attack, drove 
the Britons off the field, burned the Druids ijt 
the fame fires they had prepared for their cap*- 
tive enemies, and deftroyed all their confecrac* 
ed groves and altars. 

In the mean time the Biitons, taking advan- 
tage of his abfcnce, refolved by a general in- 
furreftion to free themfclvc^ from that ftatc of 
^jefl: fcrvitude to which they were reduced by 
ihc Romans. They had many motives to ag- 
gravate their lefentmeat^ the greatnefs of 

their 
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their taxes, which were levied with unremit- 
ting leverity ; the cruel infoleace of their con^ 
querorsy who reproached that very poverty 
which they had caufed ; but particularly the 
cruel treatment of Boadicea, queen of the Ice- 
ni, drove them at laft into open rebellion* 
Frafatagus, king of the Iceni, at his death had 
bequeathed one half of his dominions to the 
Romans, and the other to his daughters, thus 
hoping by the facrifice of a part, to fe« 
cure the reft in his family : but it had a diSe- 
rent ttkSt % for the Roman procurator imme- 
diately took poiTeflion of the whole % and when 
Boadicea, the widow of the deceafed, at- 
tempted to renwnftrate, he ordered her to be 
fcourged like a flave, and violated the chafticy 
of her daughters. Thcfc outrages were fuffi- 
cient to produce a revolt through the whole 
ifland. The Iceni, as being the moft deeply in- 
terefted in the quarrel, were the firft t« take 
arms *, all the other (lates foon followed the ex- 
ample; and Boadicea, a woman of great beauty 
and mafculine fpirit, was appointed to head 
the common forces, which amounted to two 
hiuidred and thirty thoufand .fighting men* 
Thefe, exafperated by their wrongs, attacked 
feveral of the Roman fettlements and colonies 
with fucccfs* Paulinus haftened to relieve 
C 3 London^ 
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London, which was already a flouriihihg coloi, 
ny ; b\it found on his arrival that it wc^uld be 
requifite for the general fafety to abandon that 
place to the mercilefs/ury of the enemy. Lon- 
don was foon therefore reduced to afties •, fuch 
of the inhabitants as remained in it were 
maflacred; and the Romans, with all other 
ftrangers, to the number of feventy thoufand, 
were cruelly put to the Iword. FluQied with 
thefe fuccefles, the Britons no longer fought to 
avoid the enemy, but boldly came to the place 
where Paulinus awaited their arrival, polled in 
a very advantageous manner with a body of 
ten thoufand men. The battle was obftinatc 
and bloody. Boadicea herfelf appeared in a 
chariot with her two daughters^, and harrangucd 
her army with mafculjne intrepidity; but the 
irregular and undifcipJincd bravery of her ^ 
troops was unable to refift the cool intrepidity 
of the Romans. They were routed with great 
- flaughter, eighty thoufand perilhed in the field, 
and an infinite number were made prifoners, 
while Boadicea herfelf, fearing to fall into the 
hands of the enraged viftor, put an end to her 
life by poifon. Nero foon after recalled Pau- 
linus from a government, where, by fuffering 
and'infli(5ting fo many feverities, he was judged 
improper to xompofe the angry and alarmed 
z minds 
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minds of the natives. After an interval^ 
Cercalis received the command from Vefpa- 
fian, and by his bravery, propagated the terror 
of the Ronnan arms. Julius Frontinus fuc- 
ceeded Cerealis both in authority and reputa- 
tion. The general who finally ieftablilhed the . 
dominion of the Romans in this ifland was Ju- 
lius Agricola, who governed it during the reigns 
of Velpafian, Titus, and Domitian, and diftin- 
gutfhed himfelf ^3 well by his courage as hu- 
manity. 

Agricola, whois confidered as one of the greateft 
chara&ers in hiftory, formed a regular plan for 
fubduing and civilizing the iQand, and thus ren- 
dering the acquifition ufcful to the conquer- 
ors. As the northern part of the country was 
leaft tractable, he carried his victorious arms 
thither, and defeated the undifciplined enemy 
in every encounter. He pierced into the for- 
nierly inacccffible forefts and mountains of Ca- 
ledonia, he drove onward all rtiofe fierce and 
untraftable fpirits who preferred famine to fla- 
very, and who, rather than fubmit, chofe to 
remain in perpetual hoftility. Nor was it 
without oppofition that he thus made his way 
into a country rude and impervious by nature. 
He was oppofcd byGalgacus, at the head of a 
itumerous army, whom he defeated ifi a decifivc 
C 4 aftion^ 
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aAion, in which confiderable numbers were 
flain. Being thus fuccefsfuli he did not think 
proper to purfue the enemy into their re^ 
treats, but embarking a body of troops on 
board his fleet, he ordered the commander to 
furround the whole coafl: of Britain, which had 
not been difcovered to be an iflarid till the pre- 
ceding yean This armament, purfuant to his 
orders, iteered to the northward, and there 
fubdued the Orkneys; then making the tour of 
the whole ifland, it arrived in the port of Sand- 
wich, without having met the leaft difafter. 

During thefe military enterprizes Agricola 
was ever attentive to the arts of peace. He at* 
tempted to humanize the fiercenefs of thofe 
who acknowledged his power, by introducing 
the Roman laws, habits, manners, and learn- 
ing. He taught them to deflre and raife all 
the conveniencies of life, inftruflied them in 
the arts gf agriculture, and, in order to pro- 
tect them in their peaceable pofleflions, he 
drew a rampart, and fixed a train of garrifons 
between them and their northern neighbours; 
thus cutting off ;he ruder and more barren 
parts of the ifland, and fecuring th^ Roman, 
province from the invafipn of a fierce and ne- 
' cefTitous enemy. In this manner the Britons 
being almoft totally fubdued^ now began to 
I. throw 
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throw oflF all hopes of rccoverinjg their for- 
mer liberty ; and having often experienced the 
fuperiority of the Ronians, confented to Tub* 
mit, and were content with fafety. From that 
time, the Romans ieemed more defirous of A.D.7t. 
fecuring what they pofleffed, than of making 
new conquefts, and were employed rather in re- 
preiSng than punifliing their reftlefs northern 
invaders. 

For feveral years after the time of Agricola, 
a profound peace feems to have prevailed ia 
Britain, and little mention is made of the af- 
fairs of the ifland by any hiftorian. The only 
incidents which occur, are fome feditions a- 
mong the Roman legions quartered there, and 
fome ufurpations.of the imperial dignity by the 
Roman governors. The natives remained to- 
tally fubdued and difpirited ; the arts of lux- 
ury had been introduced among them, and 
Ieemed to afford a wretched compeniation for 
their former independence. All the men who 
had a paffion for liberty were long fince de- 
firoyed ; the fiower of their youth were draft- 
ed out of the ifland to ferve in foreign wars, 
and thofe who remained were bred up in fer- 
vitude and fubmiflion. Such, therefore, were 
very unlikely to give any difturbance to their 
govenxurs i and, in fact, inftead of confidering 

their 
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their yoke as a burthen, they were taught tb 
regard ii! as their ornament and proteftion. No- 
thing, therefore, was likely to fhake the power 
of Rome in the ifland, but the diffentions and 
diftreffes of the Romans themfclves, and that 
dreadful period at laft arrived, 

Rome, that had for ages given lavrs to nai- 
tions,. and difFufed flavery and oppreffion 
over the known world, at length began to 
fink under her own magnificence. Mankind, 
as if by a general confent, rofe up to vindi- 
cate their natural freedom; almoft every na- 
tion aflerting that independence which they had 
been long fo unjuftly deprived of. It was in 
thefe turbulent times, that the emperors found 
themfclves obliged to recruit their legions from 
the troops that were placed to defend the 
frontier provinces. When the heart of the 
empire was contended for, it was not much 
confidered in what manner the extremities 
were to be defended. In this manner, the more 
diftarit parts of the empire were frequently left 
without a guard ; and the weaknefs of the go- 
vernment phere, frequently excited, frefli infur- 
reftions among the natives. Thefe, with thou- 
fand other Calamities, daily grew greater ; and, 
as the enemies of the Roman people en- 
jcreafed, their own diffenfions among eacfc 

■ othff 
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other fecmed to cncrcafe in the fame propor- 
tion. 

During thefe ftruggles the Britifli youth 
were frequently drawn away into Gaul, to 
give ineflFeftual fuccour to the various conten- 
ders for the empire, who, falling in every at- 
tempt, only left the name of tyrants behind 
them. In the mean time, as the Roman forces 
decreafed in Britain, the Pifts and Scots conti- 
nued ftill more boldly to infeft the northern 
parts ; and croffing the friths, which the Ro- 
mans could not guard, in little wicker boats, 
coycred with leather, filled the country whcre- 
cver they came with flaughter and conftcrna- 
tion. When repulfed by fuperior numbers, as 
was at firft always the cafe, they retired with 
the fpoil, and watched for the next opportu- 
nity of invafion, when the Romans were drawn 
away into the remoter parts of the ifland. 

Thefe enterprifes were often repeated, and 
as often repreflcd, but ftill with diminifliing vi- 
gour on the fide of the defendants. The 
fouthcrn natives being accuftomcd to have re- 
courfe toRome, as well for pro teft ion as for laws, 
made fupplication to the emperors, and had one 
legion fent over for their defence. This relief 
was in the beginning attended with thedefiredef-^ 
fcft, the'^barbarous invaders were repulfed and 

driven 
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driven back to their native delercs and moun«- 
tains. They returned, however, when the Ro- 
man forces were withdrawn; and although they 
were again repulfed by the affiftancc of a legion 
once more fent from Rome, yet they too well 
perceived the weaknefs of the enemy, and their 
own fuperibr (kill in arms. 

At length, in the reign of Valentinian the 
younger, the empire of Rome began to» 
tremble for its capiul, and being fa* 
tigued with diftant expeditions, informed the 
wretched Britons, whom their own arts had en- 
feebled, that they were now no longer to ex- 
pea foreign proteftion. They accordingly, 
drew away from the ifland all the Romans, and 
many of the Britons who were fit for military 
fervices. Thus, taking their laft leave of the 
ifland, they left the natives to the choice of 
their own government and kings. They gave 
^ them the beft inftruAions the calamitous times 
would permit, for exercifing their arms, 
and repairing their ramparts. They helped 
the natives to eredt a-new a wall of ftone built 
by the emperor Sevcrus acrofs the ifland, 
which they had not at that time artizans flcilful 
enough among themfclves to repair. Having 
thus prepared for their departure in a friendly 
manner^ the Romans Ic^t the ifland, never more 

to 
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to return, after having been mafters of it dur- a.d.4SI. 
ing the courfe of near four centuries. 

It may be doubted, whether the a,rts which 
the Romans planted among the iflanders were 
not rather prejudicial than fcrviceableto them, as 
they only contributed to invite the invader, with- 
out furnifliing the means of defence/ If wc 
confider the many public ways, and villas of 
pleafure 'that were th*n among them, the 
many fchools inftituted for the inftrudtion of 
youth, the numberlefs coins, ftatues, teffelat- 
ed pavements, and other curiofities that were 
common at that time, we can have no doubc 
but that the Britons made a very confiderablt 
progrcfs in the arts of peace, although they 
declined in thofe of war. But, perhaps, an 
attempt at once to introduce thefe advantages 
"will ever be inelFcAual The arts of peace 
and refinement mull rife by flow degrees in 
every country, and can never be propagated 
with the fame rapidity by which new governments 
may be introduced. It will take, perhaps, a 
courfe of foqfie centuries, before a barbarous 
people can entirely adopt the manners of their 
conquerors •, fo that all the pains bcftowed by 
the Romans in educating the Britons, only ferv- 
cd to render them a more defirable objedl of 
invafion, and drefled them up as victims for 
fucceeding flaughter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

The Britons and Saxons. 

A HE Britons being now left to thcm- 
fclves, confidercd their new liberties as their 
grcateft calamity. They had been long 
taught to lean upon others for fupport ; and 
that now taken away, they found themfSlves 
too feeble to make any opposition. Far from 
praftifmg the leffons they had received from 
the Romans, they aggravated their misfor- 
tunes with unavailing complaints, which only 
ferved to render them ftill njore contemptible. 
Unaccuftomed both to the perils of war, and 
to the cares of civil government, they found 
themfelves incapable of forming, or executing 
any meafures for refitting the inciirfions of 
their barbarous invaders. Though the Ro- 
man foldiers were drawir away, their families 
and defcendants were ftill fpread over the face 
of the country, and left without a fingle per- 
fon of conduft or courage to defend them. To 
complete the meafure of their^wretchednefs, 
the few men of any note who remained among 
them, , were infefted with the ambition of be- 
ing 
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ing foretnoft in command 5 and difregarding 
the common enemy, were engaged in diflcn- 
fions among each other. 
' In the mean time, the Pifts and Scots unit- 
ing together, began to look upon Britain as 
their own, and attacked the northern wall with 
redoubled forces. This rampart, though for- 
merly built of ftone, had been fome time be- 
fore repaired with jfods; and confequently, 
was but ill fitted to rcprefs the attacks of a 
perfevering enemy. The aflailants, therefore, 
were not at the trouble of procuring military 
engines, or battering rams to overthrow it, but 
with iron hooks pulled down the inaftivc 
defenders from the top, and then undermined 
the fortification at their leifure. Having thus 
opened to themfelvcs a pa/Jage, they ravaged 
the whole country with impunity, while the 
Britons fought precarious fheker in their woods 
and mountains. 

In this exigence, the unhappy Britons had 
a third time recourfe to Rome, hoping to extort , 
by importunity, that affiftance which was de- . 
.nied upon prudential motives, -^tius, the re- 
nowned general of Valcntinian, had about that 
time gained confiderable advantages over the 
Goths, and feemed .to give frelh hopes of rc- 
ftoring the Roman empire. It was to him 
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they applied for fuccour, in a ftrain of the moft 
abjed folUcitation. The Barbarians^ faid they, 
en the one hand^ drive us into tbefea ; tbefea^ on 
the other J drives us back upon the Barbarians. We 
have only the hard choice left us^ of periflnng by 
the f wordy or being drowned in the deep. Such, 
however, were the calamities of the Romans 
themfelves, furrounded as they Were by myriads 
of favage nations, that they could yield 
no affift^nce to fuch remote and unferviceable 
billies. 
A. D. 44S. The Britons, thus negledted, were reduced to 
defpair ; while, having left their fields uncul- 
tivated, they began to find the miferies of fa- 
mine, added to the horrors of war. It hap- 
pened, however, that the barbarians them- 
felves began to feel the fame fnconveniencics 
in a country which they had ravaged ; and be- 
ing harraflcd by the irruptions of the Bri- 
tons, as well as the want of neceflfaries, 
they were obliged to retreat frbm the 
fouthern parts of the kingdom laden with 
XpoiL 

The enemy having thus left the country 
open, the Britons joyfully iffued from their 
mountains and forefts, and purfued once more 
their ufual arts of hu(bandry, which were at- 
tended with fuch abundance the^ fucceeding 

feafon» 
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fcafon, that they foon forgot all their paft mi- 
fcries. But it had been happy for them, if 
plenty had not removed one evil to plant an- 
other. They began, from a ftate of famine, 
to indulge themfelves in fuch riot and luxury, 
that their bodies were totally enervated, and 
their minds debauched. 

Thus (entirely occupied in the enjoyment of 
the prefeht iilterval of peace, they made no 
provifioh for rcfifting the enemy, who were 
only uk\h\r breath to renew their former in- 
vafions. Chriftianity, indeed, had been intro- . 
duced among them Ibme time before ; though, at 
what period, is not certainly known : however, 
to the' other calamities of the ftate were added 
alfo their difputes in theology. The difciples 
of Pelagius, who was a native of Britain, had 
cncreafed in a grjcat degree ; and the clergy, 
who confidered his opinions as heretical, 
were^ more foUicitoufly employed in refilling 
them, than in oppofing the common enemy. 
Befides all thefe calamities, a terrible pefti- 
lencc vifited the fouthern parts of the ifland, 
which thinned its inhabitants, and totally de- 
prived them of all power of refiftance. 

It was in this deplorably and enfeebled ftate, 
that the Britons were informed of frefli prepa- 
rations for an invafion from their mercilefs 

Vol. I, D northern 
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northern neighbours. Wherefore, to oppofc 
their .progrcfs, they pitched upon Vortigcm 
as their general and fovereign, a prince who 
is faid to have raifed himfelf to the fu- 
preme command by the murder of his prede- 
ceflbr. This ftep was only produdlive of frefli 
, calaniities. Vortigern, inftead of exerting 
^at ftrength yet remained in the kingdom, 
only fet himfelf to look about for foreign af- 
fiftance ; and the Saxons appeared to him at 
once the moft martial, and the moft likely to 
•fpoufe his interefts. 

The Saxons were one branch of thofe Go- 
thic nations, which, fwarming from the nor- 
thern hive, came down to give laws, manners, 
and liberty to the reft of Europe. A part 
of this people, under the name of Sucvi, had, 
fome time before Cxfar*s invafion of Gaul, fub- 
dued and poflefled an extenfive empire in 
Germany. Thefe, for their ftrength and va- 
lour, were formidable to all the German na- 
tions, and fuppofed to be more than a match 
for the gods themfelves in war. They were 
afterwards divided into feveral nations, and 
each became famous for fubduing that country 
which was the objed of its invafion. France, 
Germany, and England, were among the num- 
ber of their conquefts. ' 

There 
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• 

There is a period between favage rudencfs 
and exceffive refinement, which fcems pecu- 
liarly adapted for the purpofes of war, and 
which fits mankind for great atchievements. 
In this ftate of half refinement, when com- 
pared to the Britons, the Saxons were at the 
time their afliftance was thought necefiary. 
They dreffcd with fome degree of elegance, 
which the generality of the Britons, even 
though fo long under the inftitutions of the 
Romans, had not yet learned to praftife. 
Their women ufed linen garments, trimmed 
and ftriped with purple. Their hair was 
bound in wreaths, or fell in curls upon their 
fhoulders ; their arms were bare, and their bo- 
fon^s uncovered ; fafhions, which, in fome 
meafure, feem peculiar to the ladies of Eng- 
land to this day. Their government was ge- 
nerally an eleftive monarchy, and fometimes 
a republic. Their commanders were chofen 
for their merit, and difmiflcd from duty when 
their authority was no loijger needful. The 
fallries they were fupplied with, feldom 
exceeded a bare fubfiftence ; and the honours 
they received, were the only reward of their fu- 
perior dangers and fatigues. The cuftom of 
trying by twelve men is of Saxon original : 
flavery was unknown among them, and they 
D 2 ' wcr^ 
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were taught to prefer death to -a Ihamcful 
cxiftcnce. We are told by Marcellinus, that ft 
body of them being taken prifoners, were 
kept for exhibition on the amphitheatre at 
Rome, as gladiators, for the entertainment of 
tlie people. The morning, howerer, on which 
they were cxpcded to perform, they were 
every one found dead in his cell, each chul^ 
ing I'afher a voluntary death, than to be the 
ignominious inftruments of brutal pleafur^ ta 
their conquerors. The chaftity of this people 
is equally remarkable; and to be without 
children,, was to be without praife. But their 
chief excellence, and what they moft gloried 
in, was their (kill in war. They had, in fome 
meafure, learned difcipline from the Romans,, 
whom they had often defeated, and had, for a 
century and an half before,, made frequent de- 
fcents upon the coafts of Britain, for the fake of 
plunder. They were, therefore, a very formi- 
dable enemy to the Romans when fettled there; 
and an officer was appointed to oppofe their 
inroads, under the title of the Count of the Saxon 
Jbore. Thus, ever reftlefs and bold, they con- 
fidered war as their trade ; and were, in confe- 
quence, taught to confider viftory as a doubt- 
ful advantage, but courage as a certain good. 
A nation^ however,, entirely addifted to war, 

ha& 
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has feldom wanted the imputation of cruel- 
ty, as thofe terrors which arc oppofcd with- 
out fear, are often inflidled without regret. 
The Saxons are reprefcnted as a very cruel na- 
tion ; but, we muft remember, that their 
enemies have drawn the pidture. 

It was upon this people, that Vorcigem 
turned his eyes for fuccour againft the Pifts 
and Scots, whofe cruelties, perhaps, were fl:ill 
more flagrant. It certainly was not without 
the moft prefling invitations, that the Saxons 
deigned to elpouie their caufe ; and we are yet 
ill pofleffion of the form of their requeft, as left 
VIS by Wittichindus, a cotemporary hiftorian of 
fome credit. ** The poor and diftreflcd Britons, 
** almoft worn out by hoftile invafions,and har- 
** raffed by continual iflcurfions, are humble 
*• fuppliants to you, moft valiant Saxons, for fuc- 
*• cour. We are pofleffed of a wide, extended, 
** and a fertile country; this we yield wholly to 
** be at your devotion and command. Beneath 
** the wings of your valour w^ feek for fafety, 
*' and Ihall willingly undergo whatever fcr- 
** vices you may hereafter be pleafed to im- 
«pofe." 

It was no difagreeable circumHance to theie 

conquerors, to be thus invited into a country 

upon which they had, for ages before, been 
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forming defigns. In confequcncc, therefore, of 
Vortigern's folemn invijiation, they arrived 
with fifteen hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Hengift and Horfa, who were bro- 
thers, and landed on the ifle of Thanet. There 
they did not long remain inaftive; but, be- 
ing joined by the Britifli forces, they boldly 
marched againft the Pifts and Scots, who 
had advanced as far as Lincolnftiire, and 
foon gained a complete viftory over them. 

Hengift and Horfa pqfleffed great credit 
among their countrymen at home, and had been 
much celebrated for their valour and the fplen- 
dor of their defcent. They were believed to be 
fprung from Woden, who was worftiipped as a 
God among this people, and were faid to be no 
more than the fourth in defcent from him. 
This report, how fabulous foever, did not a 
little contribute to encreafe their authority 
among their affociates ; and being fenfible of 
the fertility of the country to which they 
came, and the barrennefs of that which they 
had left behind, they invited over great num- 
bers of tjieir countrymen to become fharers in 
their new expedition. It was no difficult 
matter to perfua.de the Saxons to embrace an 
enterprife, which promifed, at once, an oppor- 
• tunity of difplaying their valour, and of reward- 
ing 
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ing their rapacity. Accordingly, they fent a. d. 45©. 
over a frefh fupply of five thoufand men, who 
pafled over in feventcen veflfcls. 

It was now, but too late, that the Britons 
began to entertain apprehenfions of their new 
allies, whofe numbers they found augmenting 
as their fervices became lefs neceflary. They 
had long found their chief protection in paf- 
iive fubmilEon ; and they refolved, upon this 
occafion, to bear every encroachment with 
patient refignation. But the Saxons being de- 
termined to come to a rupture with them, eafi- 
ly found a pretext, in complaining, that their 
ful^fidies were ill paid, and their provifions 
withdrawn. They, therefore, demanded that 
thefe grievances Ihould be immediately re- 
drefled, ptherwife they would do themfclves 
juftice ; and, in the meap time, they engaged 
in a treaty with the Pifts, whom they had been 
called in toreprefs. The Britons, impelled by 
the urgency of their calamities, at length took 
up arms ; and having depofed Vortigern, by 
whofe counfel and vices they were thus redu- 
ced to an extremity, they put themfelves un- 
der the command of Vortimer, his fon. Many 
^erc the battles fought between thefe enraged 
nations, their hatred to each other being ftill 
more cnflamed by the difference of their veTu 
D 4 gion. 
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gion, the Britons being all Chriftians, and 
the Saxons ftill ren:iaining in a ftate of idolatry. 
There is little to entertain the reader in the 
narration of battles, where rather obftinate va- 
lour than prudent conduft procured the vic- 
tory ; and, indeed, the accounts given us of 
them are very oppofite, when defcribed by Bri- 
tifh and Saxon annalifts. Hbwever, the pro- 
grefs the latter ftill made in the ifland, fuffici- 
ently proves the advantage to have been on 
their fide i although, in a battle fought at 
Eglesford, Horfa, the Saxon general, was flain^ 
But a fingle viftory, or even a repetition ot 
fuccefs, could avail but little againft an enemy 
continually reinforced from abroad ; for Hen- 
gift, now becoming fole commander, and pro* 
curing conftant fupplies from his native coqn* 
try, carried devaftation into the moft remote 
corners of Britain. Chiefly anxious to fpread 
the terror of his arms, he fpared neither fex, 
age, or condition, but laid all the country de- 
folate before him. The priefts and bifliops 
found no protedion from their facred calling, 
but were flaughtered upon their altars. Th^ 
people were maflacred in heaps; and fome, 
chufing life upon the moft abjeft terms, were, 
contented to become flaves to the vixftors. It 
was ^bout this time, that numbers, deferting 
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their native country, fled over to the province 
of Armorica, fince called Brittany, where they 
fettled in great numbers, among a people of the 
fame manners and language with themfelves. 

The Britifh hiftorians, in order to account for 
the eafy conquefl: of their country by the Saxons, 
aflign their treacHery, not lefs than their valour, as 
a principal caufe. They alledgc that Vortigcrn 
was artfully inveigled into a paflion for Kowe- 
na^ the daughter of Hengift; and, in order to ^ 
marry her, was induced to fettle the fertile pro- 
vinces of Ken? upon her father, from whence 
the Saxons could never after be removed. It 
is alledged alfo that, upon the death of Vorti- 
mer, which happened fhortly after the vidtory 
he obtained at Eglesford, Vortigern his father 
was reinfiated upon the throne. It is added 
that this weak monarch accepting of a fcftival 
from Hengift, three hundred of his nobility 
were treacheroufly flaughtered, and himfclf 
detained as a captive. 

Be thefe fads as they may, it is certain that 
the afl^irs of the Britons gradually declined, 
and they found but a temporary relief in the 
valour of one or two of their fuccecding kings. 
^ After the death of Vortimer, Ambrofius, a 
Briton, though of Roman dcfcent, was inverted 
with the command^ and in fome meafurc proved 
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fuccefsful in uniting his countrymen againft the 
Saxons. He penetrated Vith his army into 
the very heart of their poflefiions, and though 
he fought them with doubtful advantage, yet 
he rcftored the Britifli intereft and dominion. 
Still, however, Hengift kept his ground in the 
country i and inviting over a new tribe of 
Saxons, under the command of his brother. 
Ofta, he fettled them in Northumberland. 
As for himfelf, he kept poffeffion of the king- 
dom of Kent, comprehending alfo Middlefex 
and Eflex, fixing his royal feat at Canterbury, 
and leaving his new-acquired dominions to his 
pofterity. 

A- D. 4S8. After the death of Hengift, feveral other 
German tribes, allured by the fuccefs of their 
countrymen, went over in great numbers. A 
body of their countrymen, under the conduft 

A. D. 477. of JElh and his three fons, had fome time be- 
fore laid the foundation of the kingdom of the 
South Saxons, though not without great oppo- 
fition and bloodfhed. This new kingdom in- 
cluded Surry, Suflex, and the New Foreft : 
and extended to the frontiers of Kent. 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the com- 
mand of Cerdic and his fon Kenric, landed in 
the weft, and from thence took the name of 
Weft Saxons. Thcfe met a very vigorous op- 
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pofition from the natives, but being reinforced 
from Germany, and aflifted by their country- 
men on the ifland, they routed the Britons ; 
and although retarded in their progrefs by the 
celebrated king Arthur, they had ftrength 
enough to keep pofleffion of the conqucfts 
they had already made, Cerdic, therefore, 
with his fon Kenric, eftablifhed the third 
Saxon kingdom in the ifland, namely, that of 
the Weft Saxons, including the counties of 
Hants, Dorfet, Wilts, Berks, and the Ifle 
of Wight. 

It was in oppoling this Saxon invader that 
the celebrated prince Arthur acquired his 
fame. Howfoever unfuccefsful all his valour 
might have been in the end, yet his name 
makes fo great a figure in the fabulous annak 
of the times, that fome notice muft be taken 
of him. This prince is of fuch obfcure origi- 
nal, that fome authors fuppofe him to be the 
fon of king Ambrofius, and others only his 
nephew 5 others again affirm that he was a 
Cornifh prince, and fon of Gurlois king of 
that province. However this be, it is certain 
he was a commander of great valour, and could 
courage alone repair the miferable ftate of the 
Britons, his might have been efFeftual. Ac- 
cording to Ncnnius, and the moll authentic hif- 
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torians, he is faid to have worfted the Saxons 
in twelve fu^ceflive battles. In one of thefe, 
namely, that fought at Caerbadon, in Berks, it 
i^ afferted that he killed no lefs than four hun- 
dred and forty of the enemy with his own 
hand. But the Saxons were too numerous and 
powerful to be extirpated by the dcfultory ef- 
forts of fingle valour ; fo that a peace, and not 
conqueft, were the immediate fruits of his vic- 
tories. The enemy therefore ftill gained 
ground ; and this prince, in the decline of life, 
had the mortification, from fome domeftic 
troubles of his own, to be a patient fpedtator 
of their encroachments. His firft wife had 
been carried off by. Melnas, king of Somerfet- 
Ihire, who detained her a whole year at Glaf- 
tonbury, until Arthur, difcovering the place of 
her retreat, advanced with an army againft the 
ravi(her, and obliged him to give her back, by 
the mediation of Gildas Albanlus. In his fe- 
cond wife, perhaps, he might have been more 
fortunate, as we have no mention made of her, 
bjut it was otherwife with his third confort, who 
was debauched by his own nephew Mordred^ 
This produced a rebellion, in which the king 
and his traiterous kinfman meeting in battle, 
they flew each other. 

2 In 
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Iti the ftican time, while the Saxons were 
thus gaining ground in the weft, their country- ^ 
men were not lefs adlive in other parts of the 
iliand. Adventurers ftill continuing to pour a. d. 575. 
over from Germany, one body of them, under 
the comniiand of Uffa, feized upon the coun- 
ties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and 
gave their commander the title of King of the 
Eaft Angles, which was the fourth Saxon 
kingdom founded in Britain. 

Another body of thefe adventurers formed a. ». 585. 
at kingdom under the title of Eaft Saxony, or 
Effex, comprehending ^flex, Middlefex, and 
part of Hertfordfliire. This kingdom, which 
was difmembered from that 6f Kent, formed 
the fifth Saxon principality founded in Bri- 
tain. 

The kingdom of Mercia was the fixth which 
was eftabliihed by thefe fierce invaders, com- 
prehending all the middle counties, from the 
banks of the Severn to the frontiers of the two 
laft named kingdoms. 

The feventh and laft kingdom which they 
obtained was that of Northumberland, one of 
the moft powerful and extenfive of them all. 
This was formed from the union of two fmallcr 
Saxon kingdoms, the one called Bcrnicia, con- 
taining the prefcnt county of Northumberland 
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and the biflioprick of Durham ; the fubjcfts 
of the other, called the Deiri, extending them- 
felves over Lancafliire and Yorkfliire, Thefc 
kingdoms were united in the perfon of Ethcl- 
frid, king of Northumberland, by the expul- 
fion of Edwin, his brother-in-law, from the 
kingdom of the Deiri, and the feizure of his 
dominions. 

In this manner the natives being overpower- 
ed, or entirely expelled, feven kingdoms were 
eftabli(hed in Britain, which have been fmce 
well known by the name of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. The unfortunate Britons having been 
txhaufted by continual wars, and even worn 
out by their own viftories, were reludantly 
compelled to forfake the more fertile parts of 
the country, and to take refuge in the moun- 
tainous parts of Wales and Cornwall. All the 
vcftiges of Roman luxury were now almoft to- 
tally deftroyed by the conquerors, who rather 
aimed at enjoying the comforts of life than its 
magnificence. The few natives who were not 
cither maffacred or expelled their habitations, 
were reduced to the moft abjeA flavery, and 
employed in cultivating thofe grounds for their 
new mafters, which they once claimed as their 
own. 

From 
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From this time Britifli and Roman cuftom^ 
entirely ceafcd inthe ifland ; the language, which 
had been either Latin or Celtic, was d ifcontinued, 
and the Saxon or Englifti only was fpoken. 
The land, before divided into colonies or go- 
vernments, was cantoned into jQiires, with 
Saxon appellations to diftinguifli them. The 
habits of the people in peace, and arms in war, 
their titles of honour, their laws, and methods 
of trial by jury, were continued as originally 
praftifed by the Germans, only with fuch alter- 
ations as cncreafmg civilization produced. 
Conquerors, although they difleminate their 
own laws and manners,, often borrow frooi the 
people they fubdue. In the prefent inftancc 
they imitated the Britons in their government, 
by defpotic and hereditary monarchies, while 
their exemplary chaftity, and their abhorrence 
of flavery, were quite forgotten^ 

The Saxons being thus eftablifhed in all the 
defirable parts of the ifland, and having no 
longer the Britons to contend with, began to 
quarrel among themfelves. A country divided 
into a number of petty independent, principa- 
lities, muft ever be fubjed: to contention, as 
jealoufy and ambition have more frequent in- 
centives to operate. The wars therefore and 
revolutions of thefe little rival ftates were ex- 
tremely 
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tremely numerous, and the accounts of them 
have fwcUed the hiftorian's page. But thefc 
ia'ccounts are fo confufedly written, the mate^ 
rials fo dry, uninterefting, and filled withfuch 
improbable adventures, that a repetition of 
thcrh can gratify neither the reader's judgment 
, nor curiofity. Inftead therefore of entering in- 
to a detail of tumultuous battles, petty treach-' 
cries, and obfcure fucceflions, it will be more 
conformable to the prefent plan, to give fome 
account of the introduftion of Chriftianity 
among the Saxons, which happened during 
this dreary period. 

The Chriftian religion never fuffered more 
perfccution than it underwent in Britain from 
the barbarity of the Saxon pagans, who burn- 
ed all the churches, ftaincd the altars with the 
blood of the clergy, and maflacred all thofe 
whom they found profefTing Chriftianity. This 
deplorable ftate of religion in Britain was firfl: 
taken into confideration by St. Gregory, who 
was then pope, and he undertook to fend mif- 
fionaries thither. It is faid, that, before his 
elevation to the papal chair, he chanced one 
day to pafs through the flave-market at Rome, 
and perceiving fome children of great beauty 
who were fet up for fale, he enquired about 
their country, and finding they were Englilh 
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pages, he is faid to have cried out, in the La- 
tin language, Non AnglifedAngeUfonnt^Jieffent 
Cbriftiani*y They would not be Englilb, but 
Angels, had they been Chriftians. From that 
time he was ftruck with aa ardent defire to • 
convert that unenlightened nation, and aftual- 
ly embarked in a ihip for Britain, when his 
pious intentions were fruftratcd by his being 
detained at Rome by the populace, who 
loved him. . He did not however lay afidc 
his pious refolution 5 for, having fucceeded to 
the papal chair, he ordered a monk, named 
Auguftine, and others of the fame fraternity, 
to undertake the miflTion into Britain. It was 
not without fome reluftance that thefe reve- 
rend men undertook fo dangerous a tafk 5 but 
fome favourable circumftances in Britain feem- 
cd providentially to prepare the way for their 
arrival. Ethclbert, king of Kent, in his fa-. 
ther's life-time had married Bertha, the only 
daughter of Coribert, king of Paris, one of the 
dcfcendants of Clovis, king of Gaul. But 
before he was admitted to this alliance, 
he was obliged to ftipulate that this princefs 
fliould enjoy the free excrcifc of her religion, 
which was that of Chriftianity. She was there- 
fore attended to Canterbury, the place of her 
i:efidence, by Luidhard, a Gaulifh prelate, who 
•fHciated in a church dedicated to St. Martin, 
Vol. I, £ which 
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which had been built by the Romans, near the 
walls of Canterbury. The excfiiplary condufl: 
and powerful preaching of this primitive bi- 
Ihop, added to the queen's learning and zeal, 
made very ttrong imprefflbhs upon the king, 
as well as the reft of his fubjedls, in favour 6f 
Chriftianity. The general reception of this 
holy religion all over the continent might alfo 
contribute to difpofe the minds of thefe idola- 
ters for its admiflion, and make the attempt lefs 
dangerous than Auguftine and his aflfociat^s ^t 
' firft fuppofed. 

This pious monk, upon his firft landing in 
the Ifle of Thanet, fent one of his mterprfetets 
to the Kentifli king, declaring he was come 
from Rome with offers of eternal falvatioh. In 
the mean time he and his followers lay m the 
open air, that they might not, according 
to the belief of the times, by entering a 
Saxon houfe, fubjeft themfelves to tlie power 
of heathen necromancy. The king immediate- 
ly ordered them to be furnifhed with all nc- 
ceffaries, and even vifited them, though with- 
out declaring himfelf as yet in their favour. 
Auguftine, however^ encouraged by this fa- 
vourable reception, and now feeing a profpe& 
of (uccefs, proceeded with redoubled zeal to 
preach the gofpef, and even endeavoiired to 
call in the aid of miracles to enforce his ex- 
hortations. 
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iwrutions. So much affidoity, together with ^ 

the earneftncfs of his addrcfs, thi aufterity of 

his life and the example of his followers, at laft 

powerfully operated The king openly efpoufed 

the Chriftian religion, while his example 

wrought fo fuccefsfully on his fubjedls, that 

mimbetsof them came voluntarily to be baptiz* 

cd, their miffioncr loudly declaring againft any 

coercive means towards their convcrfion. The 

faeathtn temples being purified, were changed Co 

-plaices of Chriftianworfhip, and fuch churches as 

had been fuffered to decay were repaired. The 

fnore to fadlitatc the reception of Chriftianity, 

the pope enjoined his railEorier to remove the 

pagan idols, but not to throw down the altars, 

obferving, that the people would be allured to 

frequent thofe places, which they had forrt^erly 

been accuftomed to revere. He rffo permitted 

'Mm to indulge the people in thofe feafts and 

chearful entertainments which they had been 

formerly accuftomed to celebrate near the 

places of their idolatrous worlhip. The people 

.thus .exchanged their ancient opinions with 

readinefs, fince they found themfclves indulged 

.in thofe innocent relaxations which are only 

Jmmoral when carried to an excefs. Auguf- 

tine was confecrated archbifhop of Canterbury^ 

endowed with authority over all the firitiih 
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churches, and his afibciates, having fprcaij 
thcmfclves over all the country, completed 
that converfion which was fo happily begun. 

The kingdom of the heptarchy which next 
embraced the Chriftian faith was that of 
Northumberland, at that time the moft power- 
ful of the reft : Edwin, a wife, brave, and 
aftive prince, then king of the country, was 
married to Ethclburga, the daughter of 
Ethelbert, who had been fo lately converted. 
This princefs, emulating the glory of her mo- 
ther, who had been the inftrumcnt of convert- 
ing her hufband and his fubjefts to Chriftiani- 
ty, carried Paulinus, a learned bifhop, with 
her into Northumberland, having previoufly 
ftipulated for the free exercife of her religion. 
Edwin, whom his queen unceafingly folicited 
to embrace Chriftianity, for a long time hefi- 
tated on the propofal, willing to examine its 
do6trines before he declared in their favour. 
Accordingly he held fcveral conferences with 
Paulinus, difputcd with his counfellors, medi- 
tated alone, and, after a ferious difcuffion, de- 
clared himfelf a Chriftian. The high prieft 
alfo of the pagan fupcrftition foon afterdeclar- 
ing himfelf a convert to the arguments of Pau- 
linus, and the whole body of the people una- 
nimoufly followed their example. 
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The authority of Edwin, who was thus 
converted, foon after prevailed upon Earp- 
wold, the king of the Eaft Angles, to embrace 
Chriftianity. This nn^narch, however, after 
the death of Edwin, relapfcd into his former 
idolatry, at the perfualion of his wife. But 
upon his deceafe, Sigebert, his half-brother, 
who had been educated in France, reftorcd 
Chriftianity, and introduced learning among 
the Angles. 

Mercia, the moft powerful kingdom of all 
the Saxon heptarchy, owed its converfion, like 
the former, to a woman. The wife of Peada, 
who was the daughter of Ofwy, king of 
Northumberland, having been bred in the 
Chriftian faith, employed her influence with 
luccefs in converting her hufband and his fub- 
jefts. But it feems the new religion was at- 
tended with fmall influence on the manners of 
that fierce people, as we find Otto, one of their 
.new converted kings, in a few reigns after, 
trcacheroufly deftroying Ethclbcrt, king of 
the Eaft Angles, at an entertainment to which 
he had been invited. However, to make a* 
Conement for this tranfgrefllon, we find him 
paying great court to the clergy, giving the 
centh of his goods to the church, and making 
a pilgrimage to Rome, where his riches pro- 
£ 3 cured 
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cured him the papal ablblution. !t was upon 
this occafion, the better to ingratiate hitnfclf . 
with the' pope, that he engaged to pay him a 
yearly donation for the fupport of an Englifti 
college at Rome ; and, in order to raife the 
fum, he impofed a tax of i^ penny on each' 
. houfe poffeffcd of thirty pence a year. This 
impofuion being afterwards generally ^yied 
throughout the kingdom, went by the name of 
Petcr»pence, and in fucceeding times gave rife 
to many ecclefiaftical abufes. 

In the kingdom of EiTex, Sebert, who wai 
nephew to Ethelbert, king of Kent, pf whofe 
convcrfion we have already made mpntion, was 
alfo prevailed upon by his uncle to embrace 
the Chriftian religion. His fons, however, rc- 
lapfed into idolatry, and baniihed Melitus, the 
Chriftian bifhop, from their territories, be- 
caufe he refufcd to let them cat the white 
bread which was diftributed at the commu- 
nion. But Chriftianity was reftored two or 
three reigns after, by Sigebert the Good ; and 
fuch was the influence of its dodlrines upon 
Offa, the third in' fucceflion from him, that he 
went upon a pilgrimage to Rome, and (hut 
himfelf up during the reft of his life in a 
cloifter* 
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We know but little of the propagation of 
Chriftianityinthe kingdom of Suffexj but this 
being the fmalleft of all the Saxon heptarchy, 
it is probable that it was governed in its opi- 
nions by fome of its more powerful neigh- 
bours. It is faid, that, during the reign of 
Ciffa, one of its kings, which continued fe- 
venty-fix years, the kingdom fell into a total 
dependence upon that of Weflex, and to 
this it is probable that it owed its con- 
verfipn. 

The kingdom of Weffex, which in the end 
fwallowcd up all the reft, deferves our more 
particular attention. This principality, which, 
as has been already related, was founded ^by 
Cerdic, was, of all. the Saxon eftablilhments in 
Britain, the moft aftive and warlike. The^ 
great oppofition the invaders of this province 
originally met from the natives, whom they 
expelled, not without much bloodflied, ferved 
to carry their martial fpirit to the higheft pitch. 
Cerdic was fucceeded by his fon Kenric, and 
he by Ceanhin, a prince more ambitious and 
cnterprizing than either of the former. H« 
h^d, by waging continual war againft the Bri- 
tons, added a great part of the counties of 
Devon and Somerfet to his dominions ; and, 
not fatisfied with conquefts over his natural 
cQemic;S| be attacked theSaxon$ themfelves, 
E4 till. 
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till, becoming terrible to all, he provoked a 
general confederacy againft him. This com- 
bination, took place -, fo that he was at laft ex- 
pelled the throne, and dte^d in exile and mi- 
fery. His two fons fucceeded j and, after a 
fucceffion of two more, Kynegils inherited the 
crown. This prince embraced Chriftianity 
through the perfuafion of Ofwald, the king of 
Northumberland, his fon-in-Iaw. After fomc 
fucceeding obfcure reigns, Ceodwalla mounted 
the throne, an enterprizing, warlike, and fuc- 
cefsful prince. He fubdued entirely the king- 
dom of SuiTex, and annexed it to his own do- 
niinions. He made alfo fome attempts upon 
Kent, but was repulfed with vigour, Ina, his 
fucceffor, was die moft renowned and illuf* 
trious of all the kings who reigned in England 
during the heptarchy. This monarch inherit- 
ed the military virtues of Ceodwalla, but im- 
proved by policy, juftice, and prudence. He 
made war upon the Britons, who yet remained 
in Somerfct, and having totally fubdued that 
province, he treated the vanquiflied with a hu-* 
manity hitherto unknown to the Saxon con- 
querors. In Icfs than a year after he mounted 
the throne of Weffex, he was declared mo- 
narch of the Anglo Saxons, a remarkable proof 
of the great charadter he had acqiiiredi. He 
compiled a body of laws, which fcrvcd as the 
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ground-work of thofe which were afterwards 
publilhed by Alfred. He alfo affembled a 
general council of the clergy, in which it was 
determined, tha^fl churches, monafteries, 
and places of religious worfhip which had gone 
to ruin ordecay, Ihould be rebuilt and repair- 
ed. At length, after a diftinguifhed reign of 
thirty-fevcn years, in the decline of life, he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome ; and on his re- 
turn home, fhut himfelf up in a cloiftcr, where 
he died. To him fuccce4ed Ofwald, Cu- 
dred, Sigebert, Cenulph, and Brithric; all 
thcfc claiming the crown, not entirely by here- 
ditary right, nor yet totally rcjedting their fa- 
mily pretcnfions. 

It waS' in the reigii of the laft-named mo- 
narch, that Egbert, a grand-nephew of the 
late king Ina, began to grow very popular a- 
mong the Weft Saxons, both on account of his 
family and private merit. Being fenfible, how- 
ever, of the danger of popularity, under fiich 
a jealous monarch as Brithric, he withdrew fc- 
credy into France, to the court of Charle- 
magne, at that time the moft poli(hed prince of 
Europe. This was a fchool, in which young 
Egbert failed not to make a rapid proficiency ; 
and he fpon acquired fuch accomplifhments, 
both in arts and arms, as raifed him great- 

2 
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ly fupcrior.tQ any of his coimtrytncn a^^ 
home. 

Nor was it long before this prince had an 
opportunity of difplayipg his nr^tural and ac- 
quired talents to advantage. For Brithric be- 
ing poilbncd by his wife Eadburga, the nobi- 
lity recalled hitp from France, in order to af- 
cend the throne of his s^nceftors. About that 
A. D. 799* time alfoj a fortunate concurrence of events 
itemed to prepare the w^y for his becoming 
iblc monarch of jhc whole country. In all 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, an exaft rqlc 
of fucce0ion was but little regarded i while^ 
at the fame time, family pretenfions were not 
laid totally afide. Every perfon of the colla- 
teral line had as good a right to afiert bis 
right as thofe who claimed by diredt defcent •, 
fo that the reigning monarch was under con- 
tinual apprehenfions from the princes of the 
blood, whom he was taught to confider as ri- 
vals, and whofe death alone could enfure him 
tranquility. From this fatal caufei together 
with the paffion princes then had of retiring to 
monafteries, and the opinion of merit attend- 
ing the prefervation of chaftity, even in a mar- 
ried ftate ; from thefe caufes, I fay, the royal 
families had been entirely cxtinguilbed ii^ all 
the kingdoms, except that of Weffex. Thus, 
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Egbert was the only furviving dcfccndaat of 
tbofe conquerors, who boaftcd their defcenc 
from Woden i and confequently, befide his 
perfonal merit, he had hereditary pretenfion^ 
to the throne of the united kingdoms. 

It is indeed probable, that he had already 
planned the union of the Heptarchy ; but, in 
order to avert the fufpicions of the neighbour- 
iiig ftates, he attacked the Britons in Cornwall, 
and continued to a6t as mediator among the 
Saicon princes, whoTe dilTerences were become 
-alrnqft irreconcUeable. His moder^tiop in 
thefe good offices, the prudence he manifefted 
in hi!5 own government, and his known capa- 
city in the affairs of war and peace, procured, 
him fuch a degree of reputation, that be was, 
Ibon confidered as chief of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. 

But his ambition was not to be f^tisiied 
with a mere nominal fuperiority ; he ftiU aim- 
ed at breaking down all diftindions, and unit- 
ing thefe petty ftates into one great .land flourifh- 
ing kingdom. The king of Mercia was tbt 
firft who furniftied Jiim with a pretext for rc- 
cov^ing the part of his dominions, which had 
formerly heen difmemhered by that ftate, . 
Beornult, the monarch of that country, who 
had already almoft obtained the fbvereignty 
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over the Heptarchy, taking advantage of Eg- 
bert's abfence, who was employed in quelling 
the Britons, invaded his dominions with a nu- 
merous army, cbmpofed of the flower of his 
country. Egbert was not remifs in marching 
to oppofe him, with a body of troops lefs nu- 
merous than thofeof Bcornulf, but more brave 
and refolute. Both armies met at Wilton, and 
a battle enfuing, the Mercians were defeated 
with terrible flaughter. 

In the mean time, while the vidtor purfued 
his conqueft into the enemies' country, he 
difpatched his eldeft fon, Ethelwolf, with an 
army, into the kingdom , of Kent, who foon 
made himfelf m after of the whole nation, and 
expelled Baldred, their monarch, to whom his 
fubjefts had paid a very unwilling obedience. 
The Eaft Saxons alfo, and part of Surry, dif- 
fatisfied with their fubjeftion to the Mercians, 
readily fubmited to Egbert 5 nor were the Eaft 
Angles backward in fending ambafladors to 
crave his proteftion and afliftance, againft that 
nation whofe yoke they had for Ibme time en- 
dured, and were refolved no longer to bear, 
;The Mercian king attempting to rcprefs. their 
^ defection, was defeated, and flain : and two 
jtfars after, Ludccan, his fucceflbr, met with 
the feme fate. Withalf, one of their colder- 
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men, foon after put htmfelf at their head, but 
being driven from province to province by the 
viftorious arms of Egbert, be was, at lall, 
obliged to take fhelter in the abbey of Croy- 
land, while Egbert made himfelf maftcr of the 
whole kingdom of Mercia. However, in or- 
der to accuftom that people to his dominion, 
he permitted Withalf to govern the kingdom 
as a vaiTal, and tributary under him ; thus, at 
4>nce, fatisfying his ambition, and flattering the 
people with an appearance of their former go- 
vernment. 

The kingdom of Northumberland was the 
laft that fubmitted to his authority. This ftate 
• had been long harraffed by civil w^s and ufur- 
pations : all order had been deftroyed among 
the people, and the kingdom was weakened to 
fuch a degree, that it was in no condition td 
withftand fuch an invader as Egbert. The 
inhabitants, therefore, unable to refifl: his 
power, and defirous of poffefling fome efta- 
blifhed form of government, very chearfuUy 
fent deputies, who fubmitted to his authority, 
and expreffed their allegiance to him as their 
fovereign. By this fubmilTion, all the king- 
doms of the Heptarchy were united under his 
command ; but, to give fplendour to his au- 
thority, a general council of the clergy and 

laity 
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laity was fummoned at Winchefter, where he 
was foletnnly crowned king of England^ by 

' which name the united kingdom was thence- 
forward called. 

Thus, about four hundred years after the 
firft arrival of the Saxons in Britain, all their 
petty fettlements were united into one great 
A»D.t27. .ftate, and nothing offered, but profpefts of 
peace, fccurity, and increafing refinement. At 
this period, namely, about the eighth cen- 
tury, the arts and fciences, which had been be- 
fore only known to the Greeks and Romans, 
were difleminated over Europe, where they 
were fufficicnt to raife the people above mere 
barbarianP; but yet loft all their native 
fp lend or in the tranfplantation. The Eng- 
iifli, at this time) might be confidered as po- 

. lite, if compared to tlie naked Britons at the 
invafion of Caefar, The houfes, furniture, 
cloaths, eating, and all the real luxuries of 
fenfe, werealmoft as great then as they have 

. been fince» But the people were incapable of 
fentimental pleafure. All the learning of the 
times was confined among the clergy, and 
little improvement could be expedtcd from 
their reafonings, fince it was-^one of their te- 
nets to difcard the light of reafon. An eclipfe 
was even by their hiftorians talked of a$ an 
- . omen 
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omen of threatened calamities ; and magic was 
not only believed, but fomc adually believed 
themfelves magicians. The clergy themfelvcs 
wcrcnot averfe to thefe opinions, as fuch,infome 
meafure, ferved to ehcreafe their authority. 
Indeed, the reverence for the clergy was car- 
ried fo high, that if a perfon appeared in a fa- 
cerdotal habit on the highway, the people 
flocked round him, and with all the marks of 
profound refpeft, received every word he ut- 
tered as an oracle. From this blind attach- 
ment, the focial and even the military vir- 
tues began to decline among them. The re- 
verence towards faints and reliques ferved to 
fupplant the adoration of the fuprcme Being. 
Monaftic obfervanccs were eftecmed more me- 
ritorious than aftive virtues ; and bounty to 
the church atoned for all the violences done 
to fociety. The- nobility, whofc duty it was 
to preferve the military fpirit from declining, 
began to prefer the floth and fecurity of a cloi- 
fter, to the 'tumult and glory of war;- and 
thefe rewards, which fliould have gone to ei»- 
. courage the foldier, were laviihed in main- 
taining the credulous indolence of monaftic 
fuperilition. 
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From the Acceffion of E g jb e r t to the Norman 

C O N Q^U E 8 T. 

JLT might have been reafonably expe£ted» 
that a wife and fortunate prince, at the head 
of fo great a kingdom, and fo united and nu- 
merous a people as the Englifh then were, 
Ihould not only have enjoyed the fruits of 
peace and quiet, but left felicity to fucceeding 
generations. The inhabitants of the feveral 
provinces, tired out with mutual diffen- 
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tions, feemed td have loft all defire of revolt- , 
Ing : th6 race of their ancient kings was ex- 
tin<5t, and n6n^ now remained, but a prince 
who deferved their allegiance, both by the me- 
rit of his fervices, and the fplendor of his 
birth; Yet^ Aich is the inftability of human 
afiairs^ and the weaknefs of man's beft conjec- 
ture, that Egbert was hardly fettled on his 
united throne, when both he and his fubjefts 
begjm to be alarmed at the approach of new 
and linknown enemies, and the ifland expofed 
to frefli iiivafions. 

About this time, a mighty fwarm of thofc a, d. ti^. 
nations, who had polTefled the countries bor- 
dering on the Baltic, began, under the names 
bf Danes and Normans, to infeft the weftcrn 
coafts of Europe; and to fill all places, where- 
evcr they came, with flaughtcr and devafta- 
tion. Thefe were, in fad, no other thah the 
anceftors of the very people whom they came 
to defpoil, and might be confidercd as the ori- 
ginal ftock from whence the numerous co- 
lonics thai; infefted Britain, had migrated 
fome centuries before. The Normans fell 
upon the northern coafts of France; the 
Danes chiefly levelled their fury againft Eng- 
land, their firft appearance being when Brithric 
was king of Weffex. It was then, that a fmall a. d. 787. 

Vol. I. F body 
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body of them landed on the coafts of that 
kingdom^ with a view of learning the fiate of 
the country; and having committed, fon>e 
fmall depredations, fled to their &ip$ for fafe» 
ty. About feven years after this firft attempt, 
they made a defcent upon the kingdom of 
Northumberland, where they, pilaged a mo- 
naftery; but their fleet being (battered by a 
ftdrm, they were defeated by the inhabitants^ 
and put to the fword. It was not till about fiv« 
years after the acceflion of Egbert, that their 
invafions became truly formidable. From that 
time they continued, with unceafing ferocity, 
until the whole kingdom was reduced to a ftatc 
of the moft diftrefsful bondage. 

As the Saxons had utterly negleded their 
naval power (ince their firft fettlement in Bri* 
tain ; the Danes, who fucceeded them in the 
empire of the fea, found no difficulty in land- 
ing upon the ille of Sheppey, in Kent,, which 
they ravaged, returning to their fhips 
loaden with the fpoil. Their nestt attempt^ 
the year enfuing, was at the mouth of the 
Tyne, where they landed a body of fifteen 
thoufand men, that made good their ground 
againft the efforts of Egbert ; who, after a 
battle, was obliged to draw off his forces by 
jaight. Within two years after, they landed in 

Cornwall 5 
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Cornwall ; and being joined by the Bricons 
therc^ they advanced towards the borders of 
pevonfhire, where they were totally routed 
by Egbert, in a pitched battle, at Hengfdown- 
hill, near Kellington. By this viftory, he fe- 
cured the kingdom from invafion for fomc 
time ; but his death feemed to put a period to 
the fuccefs of his countrymen, and to invite 
the enemy to renew their devaftations with 
inipunity. 

He was fucceeded by Ethelwolf, his fon, who 
had neither the vigour nor the abilities of his 
father. This prince had been educated in a 
cloiiter) and had aftually taken orders during 
the life of his elder brother 5 but, upon His death, 
he received a difpenfatiop to quit the monkilh 
habit, and to marry. He was fcarccly fettled on 
his throne, when aflcetofDanifti ravagers, con* 
fifting of thirty-three fail, landed at Southamp- 
ton 5 but were repulfed, though not without 
great (laughter on both fides. However, np de- 
feat could reprefs the obftinacy, nor no .difficul- 
ties daunt the courage of thefe fierce inv.aders, 
who ftili perfevered in their defcents, and, year 
afterycar, made inroads into the country, mark- 
ing their way with pillage, fiaughter, and de- 
folation. Though often repulfed, they al* 
ways obtained their end, of {polling thecoun* 
F 2 try, 
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fty, and carrying the plunder away. It waJl 
their method to avoid coming, if poflible, to 
a general engagement •, but fcattering them- 
felves over the face of the country, they car- 
ried away, indiferiminately, as well the inhabi- 
tants themfelves, as all their moveable pofief- 
fions. If the military force of the country 
was drawn out againft them, the invaders 
either flood their ground, if ftrong enough to 
oppofc ; or retreated to their fhips, if incap- 
able of rcfiftance. Thus, by making con- 
tinual and repeated defcents, every part of 
England was kept in conftant alarm, every 
county fearful of giving aflSftance to the next, 
as its own fafety was in danger. From this 
general calamity, the pricfts and monks were 
no way exempted ; they were rather the chief 
objefts on whom thefe Danifli idolaters wreak- 
ed their refentment. 

In this ftate of fluctuating fuccefs, affairs 
. continued for fome time, the Englifli often 
repelling, and as often being, repulfed by 
their fierce invaders ; till, at length, the Danes 
refolved upon niaking a fettlement in the coun- 
A. D. 852. try, and landing on the ifle of Thanet, ftationed 
thc0ifcives there- In this place they kept 
their ground, notwithftanding a bloody viftory 
gained over them by Ethelwolf. From thence, 
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they foon after removed to the ifle of Sheppey^ 
which they corifidered as more convenient for ^ 
their tumultuary depredations. 

In the mean time, Ethel wolf, the wretched 
monarch of the country, inftead of exerting 
his ftrength to repel thefe invaders, was more 
follcitous to obey the dilates of monkilh fu- 
perftition. In order to manife^ his devotion 
to the pope, he fent his fon Alfred to Romp^, 
to receive confirmation from his holinefs-, and, 
not fatisfied with this tcftimony of his zeal, un- 
dcrtoojk a pilgrimage thither in perfon. He 
pafTed a twelvemonth in that city, and gained 
no fipall applaufe for bis devotion, which he 
teftified by his great liberality to the church. 
In his return home, he married Judith, daugh- 
ter to the emperor Charles the Bajdj b,ut on 
his Jaading in his own dominions, he was fur- 
prifed to find bis title to the crown difputed. 

His fecond fon, Etheibajd, upo;i the death 
of his elder brother, perceivi;ig the miferable 
ftatc to which the kingdom was reduced, by 
the king's ilL timed fuperftitions, formed a con- 
fpiracy to expel him from the throne The 
people feemed equally divided between the 
rfaims of the father and fon, fo that a bloody 
jcivil war fe^emed likely to complete the pifturc 
pf the calamities of the times. A divifion of the 
F 3 kingdom 
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kingdom at length terminated the difputc; 
the king was content with the caftcrn part of 
the monarchy, while his fon was appointed to 
govern the weftern, which was the moft power- 
ful, and the moft expofed to danger. 

Having come to this agreement, a council 
was fummoned of the ftates of the kingdom y 
and, befides the ratification of this grant, a 
tythe of all the produce of the land was fettled 
upon the clergy. 

Ethelwolf lived only two years after this 
agreement', leaving, by will, the kingdom 
Ihared, between , his two eldeft fons, Ethelbald 
and Ethelbert ; the weft being configned to the 
former, the eaft to the latter. The reign of 
Ethelbald was of no long continuance ; however, 
in fo (hort a fpace, he crowded a number of vices 
fufBcient to render his name odious to pofte- 
rity. He married Judith, his own mother-in- 
law, and was, not without great difficulty, 
f)rcvailed upon to divorce her. The reign of 
his brother was of longer duration ; and, as we 
are told, was in every rcfpeft more meritorious. 
Neverthelefs, the kingdom was ftill infefted by 
the Danes, who committed great outrages. 

This prince was fucceeded by his brother E- 
thelred, a brave prince, but whofe valour was in- 
fufficieot to reprefs the Danilh incurfions. In 
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thefe exploits, he was always aflifted by his 
younger brother, Alfred, afterwards furnamcd 
the Great, who facrificed all private refent- 
mcnt to the public good, having been depriv- 
ed by the king of a large patrimony. It was 
during this prince's reign, that the Danes, pe- 
netrating into Mercia, took up their win* 
ter quarters at Nottingham; from whence, 
they were not diflodged without difficulty. 
Their next ftation was at Reading, from 
whence they infefted the country with their 
excurfions. The king, attended by his bro- 
ther Alfred, marched at the head of the Weft 
Saxons againft them ; there, after many reci- 
procations of fuccefs, the king died of a wound 
which he received in battle, and left to his bro- 
ther Alfred, the inheritante of a "kingdom 
that was now reduced to the brink of ruin. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
ftate of the country when Alfred came to the 
throne. The Danes had already fubdued 
Northumberland and Eaft Anglia, and Jiad 
penetrated into the very heart of Weflex. The 
Mercians were united againft him; the depen- 
dence upon the other provinces of the empire 
was but precarious : the lands lay uncultivated, 
through fears of continual incurfions; and all 
the churches and monafteries were burned to the 
F 4 ground. 
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ground. In this terrible fituation of afFairsi, 
nothing appeared but objefts of terror, and 
every hope was Iqft in defpair. The wifdonr 
and virtues of one man were found fufficient 
to bring back happinefs, fecurity, and order ; 
and all the calamities of the times found redrefc 
from Alfred. 

This prince fcemed born not only to 
f^cfencj his bleeding country, but even to 
adorn humanity. He had given very early 
Jnftances of thofe great virtues which afterr 
wards adorned his rejgn ^ and was anointed by 
pope Leo as future kijig, when he wa$ 
fent by his father for his education to Ro?ne. 
On his ;-eturn from thence, he became every 
day more the objc£t of his father's fond affecr 
tions; and that, pprhaps, was thercafon why his 
education was at firft ncgledted. He had attain- 
ed the age of twelve, before he was made ac- 
quainted with the lowcft clementsof literature^ 
but hearing fome Saxon poems read, which 
recounteid thepraife pf herops, his whole mind 
was roufcd, not only to obtain a fimilitudc of 
glory, but alfp to be able to tranfmit that 
glory to pofterity. Encouraged by the queen, 
his mother, and affifted by a penetrating genius, 
he fooq learned to rea4 thele.compofitions, and 
proceedtd from thjsnce to a knowledge of Latin 
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nutbors, who dir^ded his tafte, and refbiBed 
his ambition. 

He jvas fcarcc come to the crown, when he 
was obliged to oppofe the Danes, who had 
fcized Wilton, and were excrcifing their ufual 
ravages on the countries around. He marched 
^gainft them with the few troops he could af- 
femble on a fudden, and a defperate battle was 
fought, to the difadvantage of the Englifli. 
But it was not in the power of misfortune to 
^bate the king's diligence, though it rcpreffed 
his power to do good. He Was in a little time 
enabled to hazard another engagement*, fo that 
the enemy, dreading his courage and a&ivity, 
propofed terms of peace, which he did not 
think proper to refufe. They had by this 
treaty agreed to relinquifli the kingdom ; but, 
inftead of complying with their engagements, 
they only removed from one place to another, 
burning and deftroying wherever they came. 

Alfred, thus oppofed to an. enemy whom no 
ftatjonary force could refift, nor no treaty 
could bind, found himfelf unable to repel the 
efforts of thofe ravagers, who from all quarters 
invaded him. New fwarms of the enemy arriv- 
ed fcvery year upon the coaft,and frefli invafions 
were ftill proje6ked. It was in vain that Alfred 
purfued them, ftraitened theiir quarters, and 

com- 
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compelled them to treaties ; they broke every 
league -, and continuing their attacks with un- 
abated perfcverance, at length totally difpirit- 
ed his army, and induced his fuperftitious fol- 
, diers to believe themfelves abandoned by hea- 

ven, fincc it thus permitted the outrages of. 
the fierce idolaters with impunity. Some of 
them therefore left their country, and retired 
into Wale$, or fled to the continent. Others 
fubmitted to the conquerors, and purchafed 
their lives by their freedom. In this univerfal 
defe<5Uon, Alfred vainly attempted to remind 
them of the duty they owed their country and 
their king 5 but finding his remonftrances inef- 
feftual, he was obliged to give way to the 
wretched necefljty of the times. Accordingly, 
relinquifhing the enfigns of his dignity, and 
difmiffing his fervants, he drefled himfelf in 
the habit of a peafant, and lived for fome time 
in the houfe of an herdfman^ who had been en- 
. ^rutted with the care of his cattle. In this" 
manner, though abandoned by the world, and 
fearing an enemy in every quarter, dill he re- 
folved to continue in his country, to catch 
the flighteft occafiqns for bringing it relief. In 
his folitary retreat, which was in the county of 
Somerfet, at the confluence of the rivers Parret 
and Thone, he amufed himfelf with mufic, and 
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fupported his humble lot with the hopes of 
better fortune. It is faid, that, one day, being 
commanded by the herdfman's wife, who was 
ignorant of his quality, to take care of fomc 
cakes which were baking by the fire,*' he hap* 
pened to let them burn, for which fhe feverely 
upbraided him for negled. 

Previous to his retirement, Alfred had con* 
certed meafures for affembling a few trufty 
friends, whenever an opportunity ftiould offer 
of annoying the enemy, who were now in pof- 
feffion of all the country. This chofen band, 
ftill faithful to their monarch, took fheltcr in 
the forefts and marflies of Somerfet, and from 
thence made occafional irruptions upon ftrag- 
gling parties of the enemy. Their fuccefs, in 
this rapacious and dreary method of living, en- 
couraged many more to join their fociety, till 
at length fufEciently augmented, they repaired 
to their monarch, who had by that time been - 
reduced by famine to the laft extremity. 

Mean while, -Ubba, the chief of the Da- 
nifti commanders, carried terror over the 
whole land, and now ravaged, the country of 
Wales without oppofition. The only place 
where he found refiftance was,^ in his return, 
froril the caftle of tCenwith, into which the earl 
of Devonfhire had retired with a fmall body of 
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troops. This gallant foldier finding himfelf un» 
able to fuftain a fiege, and knowing the danger 
of furrendcring to a perfidious enemy, was re- 
folvcd, by one defperate effort, to fally out and 
force his way through the befiegers, fword in 
hand. The propofal was embraced by all his 
followers, while the Danes, fecure in their 
numbers, and in their contempt of the enemy, 
were not only routed with great flaughter, but 
Ubba, their general, was flain. 

This viftory once more reftored courage to 
* the difpirited Saxons •, and Alfred, taking ad- 
vantage of their favourable difpofitioh, pre- 
pared to animate them to a vigorous exertion 
of their fuperiority. He foon therefore ap- 
prized them of the place of his retreat, and in- 
ftrudled them to be ready with all their ftrength 
at a minute's warning. But dill none was found 
who would undertake to give intelligence of 
the forces and pofture of the enemy. Not know- 
ing, therefore, a perfon in whom to confide, he 
undertook this dangerous talk himfelf. In 
the fimple drefs of a (hephcrd, with an harp 
in his hand, he entered the Danifh camp, 
tried all his arts to pleafe, and was fo much ad- 
mired, that he was brought even into the pre- 
fence of Guthrum, the Danifh prince, with 
whom he remained fome days. TJicre he rer 
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marked the fupine fecurity of the Danes, their 
contempt of the Englifli, their negligence in 
foraging and plundering, and their diflblute 
wafting of fuch ill-gotten booty. Having made 
his obfervations, he returned to his retreat, and 
detaching proper emiflfaries among his fubjeds, 
appointed them to meet him in arms in the fo- 
reft of Selwood, a fummon which they glad- 
ly obeyed. 

It was againft the moft unguarded quarter of 
the enemy that Alfred made his moft violent 
attack, while the Danes, furprized to behold 
an army of Englifli, whom they confidered as 
totally fubdued, made but a faint redftance^ 
notwithftanding the fuperiority of their num- 
ber. They were routed with great flaughter i 
and, though fuch as efcaped fled for refuge 
into a fortified camp in the neighbourhood, 
yet, being unprovided for a fiege, in lefs than 
a fortnight they were compelled to furrendcr a, d. s^^. 
at difcretion. By the conqueror's permifSon, 
ihofe who did not chufc to embrace Chrifti- 
anity embarked for Flanders, under the com- 
mand of one of their generals called Haftings. 
Oothrum, their prince,' became a convert, with 
thirty of his nobles, and the king himfclf an- 
fwcrcd for him at the font. 
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Of the Danes who had enlifted with Haft 
tings, a part returned, contrary to agreement, • 
once more to ravage that country where they 
had been fo mercifully fpared, and landing on 
the coafts of Kent, advanced towards Rochef* 
ter, in hopes of furprifing that city. They were 
foon^ however, deterred from proceeding, by 
hearing that Alfred was upon his march to oppofe 
them. That fuch depredations might be prevent* 
ed for the future, this monarch equipped a 
ftrong fleet of his own, with which he attacked 
and deftroyed fixteen of their veflels in the port 
of Harwich. There was now but the port of 
London open to the invaders, and as that city 
was but weakly garrifoned, he foon reduced ic 
to capituladon. Having augmented its forti** 
fications, and embellifhed it with a number of 
new edifices, he delivered it in charge to his 
fon-in law, Ethelred, and thus fecured the 
whole country from foreign danger. 

Alfred had now attained the meridian of 
glory; he poflefikd a greater extent of territory 
than had ever been enjoyed by any of hispre- 
decefTors ; the kings of Wales did him homage 
for their pofTeiTions, the Northumbrians re* 
ceived a king of his appointing, and no enemy 
appeared to give him the leaft apprehenlions, or 
excite an alarm. In this ftate of profperity and 
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profound tranquillity, which laftcd for twelve 
years, Alfred was diligently employed in cul- 
tivating the arts of peace, and in repairing the 
damages which the kingdom had fuftained by 
war. After rebuilding the ruined cities, which 
had been deftroyed by the Danes, he eflablifli* 
cd a regular militia for the defence of the king- 
dom. He took care that all his fubjeds fhould 
be armed and regiftered ; he affigned them a 
regular rotation of duty •, a part was employed 
to cultivate the land, while others were ap« 
pointed to repel any fudden invafion from the 
enemy. He took care to provide a naval force 
that was more than a match for the invaders, 
and trained his fubjeds as well ip the pradice 
of failing as of naval engagements. A fleet of an 
hundred and twenty fliips of war was thus fta- 
tioned along the coafl:s; and being wellfupplied 
with all things neceirary,both for fubfiftence and 
war, it impreffed the incurfive enemy with awe. 
Not but that there fucceeded fome very formi- 
dable defcents, which the king found it difBcvilt 
to reprefs. Haftings, the Danifli chieftain, in 
particular, appeared off the coaft of Kent with 
a fleet of three hundred and fifty fail *, and al- 
though his forces were vigoroufly oppofed and 
repulfed by the vigilance of Alfred, yet he. 
found means to fccure himfelf in the pofleflion 
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ofBattiflete, near the IQe of Canvey, in thi 
county of Effcx. But he was not long fettled 
there, when his garrifon was overpowered hf 
a body of the citizens of London, with great 
flaughter, and his wife and two fons made cap- 
tives. Thefe experienced the king's clemen- 
cy : he reftored them to Haftings, on condi- 
tion that he fliould depart the kingdom. Nor 
were the Eaflr-Anglian Danes, as well as irifur- 
gents of Northumberland, much more fuc- 
cefsful. Thefe broke into rebellion 5 and, 
yielding to their favourite habits of depreda- 
tion, embarked on board two hundred and for- 
ty veffels, and appeared before Exeter. There^ 
however, they met a very bloody reception 
from Alfred, and were fo difcouraged, that 
they put to fea again without attempting any 
other cnterprize. A third body of piratical 
Danes were even more unfuccefsful than eithe( 
of the former. Great numbers of them, after the 
departure of Haftings, feized and fortified Sho- 
bury, at the mouth of the Thames, and having 
left a garrifon there, marched along the banks of 
the river till they came to Bodington, in the 
county of Glouceftcr, where being reinforced by 
a body of Welfhmen, they threw up entrench- 
ments, and prepared for defence. There they 
were furroundcd by the king's forces, and reduc- 
ed 
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€d to the utmoft extretmtjr. After having eateii 
their borfesy and having many of them periihed 
with hunger, they made a defperatc fally, in 
which numbers were cut to pieces* Thofe 
who cifcaped, being purfued by the vigi- 
lance of Alfred, were finally difperfed, or to- 
tally dcftroyed. Nor did he treat the Nor- 
thumbrian freebooters with lefs feverity. Fal- . 
ling upon them while they were cxercifing their 
ravages in the weft, he took twenty of their 
Ibips; and having tried all the prifoners ac 
Winchefter^ he hanged them as pirates, and as 
the common enemies of mankind. 

Having, by this vigilance and well-timed fe- 
verity, given peace and total fecurity to his 
fubjedts, his next care was to polifh the coun- 
try by ai-tSj as he had protc^ed it by arms* He 
is faid to have drawn up a body of laws ; but 
thofe which remain to this day under his name 
fcem to be only the laws already praftifed in 
the country* by his Saxon anceftors, and to 
which, probably, he gave his fandion. The 
trial by juries, mulfts and fines for offences, by 
fome afcribcd to him, are of a much more an- 
cient date. The care of Alfred for the encou- 
ragement of learning did not a little tend to 
improve the morals and reftrain the barbarous 
habits of the people. When he came to the 
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throne, he found the Englilh funk into the 
groflfeil ignorance and barbarifm, proceedbg 
from the continued diforders of the govern- 
ment, and from the ravages of the Danes. He 
himfelf complains, that, on his acceflion, he 
knew not one pcrfon fouth of the Thames who 
could fo much as interpret the Latin fervice. 
To remedy this deficiency, he invited over the 
moft celebrated fcholars from all parts of Eu- 
rope ; he founded, or at leaft re-eftabli(hed, the 
univerfity of Oxford,, and endowed it with mar 
ny privileges. He gave, in his own example, 
the ftrongeft incentives to ftudy. He ufually 
divided his time into three equal portions; 
one was given to flecp, and the refedion 
of his body, diet, and exercife ; another to the 
difpatch of bufinefs; and the third to ftudy and 
devotion.xHe made a confiderable progrefs in the 
different ftudies of grammar, rhetoric^ philofo^ 
phy, architefture, and geometry- He was an exp- 
edient hiftorian, he underftood mufic, and was 
acknowledged to be the beft Saxon poet of the 
^ge. He left many works behind him, manjr 
of which remain to this day. He tranflated 
the paftoral of Gregory I. Boetius it Confala* 
Mne^ and Bedels Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, into 
the Saxon language* Senfibie that his illice- 
rate fubjeds were not much fufceptiblc of Ipe- 
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culatiifft inftnufiion, bn ondcarourcd to cpnyey 
his m^onlity by puiblc$ and ftoriire, and U r(iti4 
to hav^ tranOated from the Greek xh^ fables <^ 
iEfop, Nor did he eyea fliegle<a th« mor/e mc- 
chanicai arts of life, Before hi$ time, the ge- 
nerality of the peopte chiefly made ufe of jtijubct 
in buUdMig. Alfred rai^d hi^ palaces of brick* 
and the nobility by degrees began to imitate 
his cxaaipfe He iiuroduiced and jcncouraged 
manufaftures 7^ all kinds, and no inventor or 
ifloprorer of ^iiy ingpaiow art >ya5 fuffcrcd to 
go unrewarded. Even the elegancies of life 
)ver« brought to him frozn the Mediterranean; 
aiid his fubje&s, by feeing thefe productions of 
the peaceful arts, were taught to rcfpeft the 
yirtue? of juilice and ioduftry, by which alon^ 
ti^y could be procured. Jt was after a glorious 
reign of twenty- nine years thus fpent, in the ad- 
vancement of hisfubjeAs happinefs,that he died a. d. 901. 
in the vigour of bk age and the full enjoyntient 
of J^is faculties, an example to princes, and an 
ornament to hunian nature- To give a char 
ra&cTof this prince would only be, to fum up 
thofe qualities which conftitute perfcftion. 
Even virtues feemingly oppofite, were happily ^^ 

blended in hi« difpofitipn ; pcrfevering, yet 
flexiMc; moderate, yet enterprifing; jgft, yet ' "^ 
iuercifiuJ; .ftcrq in command, ycf gentle in 
G 2 cpn- 
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converfacion. Nature alfo, as if defirous that fucb 
admirable qualities of mind ihould be fet oflFto the 
greatcft advantage, had beftowed on him all 
bodily accomplifliments, vigour, dignity, and 
an engaging, open countenance. In (horr, hif^ 
lorians have taken fuch delight in. defcribing 
the hero, that they have totally omitted the 
mention of his fmaller errors, which doubtleft 
he mud have had in confcquence of his buma« 
nity. 

Alfred had, by his wife Ethelfwitha, the 
daughter of a Mercian earl, three fons and 
three daughters. His eldefl fon, Edmund, 
died without} ifTue, during his father's lifetinrie. 
His third fon, Ethel ward, inherited his fa- 
ther's paffion for letters, -and IWtd a private 
life. His fecond fon, Edward, fucceeded hint 
on the throne. 

Edward was fcarce fettled on the throne, 

when his pretenfions were difputed by Ethel- 

wald, his coufin-german, who raifed a large 

party among the Northumbrians to efpoufe his 

caufe. At fir ft his aims feemed to be favoured 

by fortune ; but he was foon after killed in battle, 

"and his death thus freed Edward from a very 

*ap*^ dangerous competitor. Neverthelefs, the death 

\)f their leader was not fufBcient to intimidate 

his turbulent adherents. During the whole of 
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tbis priocc's reign, there were but few inte^ 
vals free from the attempts and infurredtion^ 
of the Northumbrian rebels. Many were 
the battks he fought, and the viflorics he 
^on; fb that, though he might tje deemed 
unequal to' his father in the arts of peace, he 
did not fal] fliort of him in the military - 
virtues. He built fcvcral caftles, and fortified 
different cities* He reduced Turkethill, a 
Panifh invader, and obliged him to retire with 
his followers. He fybdued the Eaft Angles^ 
and acquired dominion over the Northum- 
brians themfclves. He was affifted in thefe 
conqucfts by his filler, Ethclfleda, the widow 
jof Ethelbert, earl of Mercia, who, after her 
hufband^s death, retained the govjeroment of 
that province. Thus, after Ed warid had re- 
.duced the whole kingdom to his obedience, 
and began his endeavours to promote the 
happinefs of hi« people, he was prevented 
by death frpm the . completion of his dc- 
figns. 

To him fucceeded Athelstan, his natural a. n. 925. 
fon, the illegitimacy of his birth not being 
then deemed a fufEcient obftaclc to his inhe- 
riting the crown. ,To this prince, as to the 
former, there was fome oppofition hiade in the 
beginning. Alfred, a nobleman of his kin- 
G 3 di'ed, 
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di^d) is raid to Mire entered into d t^l^ifacy 
dgamft hihii in fftVovr ef lb«i fe^liMal^ ibni df 
Ihfe deCfcafed king, ivhd Wire yfct Mo yOUfig to 
bfe capable of gdwrniiig th«mfel\^&. What- 
tvitt his attempts might have betn, hfc dented 
the charge, and offfettd to cleat hitoftif of it by 
oath befof€ the pope. The pl-o|»fel was ae- 
cepted ; and it is aflferted, that be had fewct 
fworn himftlF ihnocbnt, whenheftH into con^ 
vulfions, Md dred three days after. This md- 
narch received alfo feme difturbafice frdm the 
NorthtimbriaA Danesj Whom he compelled ro 
furrender i and i-efenting the eottdu€l of Con- 
ftantine, the king bf Scdtland, Who had given 
them affiftance, he ravaged that ci3tintfy with 
impunity, till at length he was Appealed by thte 
humble rubmiffioris of that monaith. Theffe 
Ibbmiflions, however, beihg fcktbrted, w^re in* 
fipcere. Soon after Athelftan had evacufcted 
that kingdom^ Qonftantine entered int0 a ctttt-- 
federacy with a body of Danilh pir&tes, and 
fome Welch princes who were jealous of Atbtl- 
Itan's growing greatnefs. A bldody bati^e was 
fought near Brunfburg, in Nofthumberiand, in 
which the Englifh monarch v^s agaiA viAo^ 
rious. After this fuccefs, Athelftan enjoyed 
his crown in tranquillity, and he is regarded as 
one of the ablcft «nd moft ^fvk of the Siaxoh 
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khigs. During bis reign the Bible was trans- 
lated into the Saxon language ; and fome al- 
liances alio were formed by him with the 
princes on the continent. He died at Gloucef- a. d. ^41, 
ccr, after a reign of fixteen years, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his brother, Edmund. 

Edmund, like the reft of his predeceflbrs, 
met with difturbance from the Northum- 
brians on his accefllon to the throne; but his 
activity foon defeated their attempts. The 
great end therefore which he aimed at, during 
his reign, was to curb the licentioufnefs of 
this people, whooffered to embrace Chriftianity 
as an atonement for their ofiences« Among other 
fchemfes for the benefit of the people, he was the 
firft monarch who by law inftituted capital pu- 
niihments in England. Remarking that fines and 
pecuniary mulfts were too gentle methods of 
creating robbers, who were in general men who 
had nothing to lofe, he enacted, that, in gangs of 
robbers, when taken, the oldeft of them (hould be 
condemned to the gallows. This was reckoned a 
Tery feverc law at the time it was enafted ; for, 
among our early anceftors, all the penal laws 
were mild and merciful. The refentmcnt this 
monarch bore to men of this defperate way of 
Hving was the caufe of his death. His virtues, ' 
abilities, wealth, and ternperance, ptomifed 
G 4 him 
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him a long and happy reign ; when, on a cer- 
tain day» as he was folemni^ing a feftiyal in 
Glouceiterfhire, he remarked tthat Leolf, a nOr 
torious robber, whom he had fentenced to ba» 
niQiment, had yet the boldnefs tp enter the hall 
where he was dining, and to fit at the table 
. among the royal attendants, Enraged at this 
, infolence, he commanded him to leave the 
room ; but on his rcfufing to obey, the king, 
whofe temper was naturally choleric, flew a- 
gainft him, and caught him by the hair. The 
ruffian, giving way to rage ^Ifo on his fide, 
drew a dagger, and lifting his arm, with a fu» 
rious blow ftabbed the monarch to the heart, 
who fell down on the bfofora pf his murderer. 
The death of the afT^lfin, who was inftantly cut 
in pieces, was but a fmall compenfation for th?^ 
lofs of a king, loved by his fubjeds, and dc- 
ferving their cftcem, 

The lajtc king's fons were too young to fuct 
ceed him in the diredtion of fo difficult a go- 
vernment as that of England j his brother 
Edred v/as therefore appointed to fucceed, and, 
like his prcdecefibrs, this monarch foupd him- 
fclf ac the head of a rebellious and refraftory 
people. The Northumbrian Danes, as ufual, 
made feveral attempts to fliake pflT the Englifb 
yoke > fp that the king was at laft obliged to 
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place garrifons in their mofl: confiderablc 
towns, and to appoint an Engli(h governor over 
them, who might fupprefs their infurre^bions 
on the firft appearance. About this time, the 
inonks, from being contented to govern in ec<r 
clefiaftical matters, began to aflfume the direcr 
(ion in civil affairs % and^ by artfully managing 
the fuperftitions, and the fears of the people, 
creAed an authority that was not (baken off 
for feveral fucceeding centuries. Edred had 
blindly delivered over his confcience to the 
guidance of Dunflan, abbot of Glail^onbury, 
who was afterwards canonized ; and this man, 
^nder the appearance of fandity, concealed the 
mofl: bpundlefs ambition* The monks had 
hitherto been a kind of fecular priefts, who, 
though they lived in communities, were neither 
feparated from the rcfl of the world, nor ufe- 
lefs to it. They were often married ; they 
were afliduoufly employed in the education of 
youth, and fubject to the commands of tem- 
poral fuperiors. The celibacy, and the inde- 
pendency of the clergy, as bei^ga meafurtthat 
would contribute to the efl:ablifhment of the 
papal power in Europe, was warmly recom- 
mended by the fee of Rome to all eccleiiaftics 
}n genera], but to the monks in particular. 
Xhe prefent favourable opportunity offered of 
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carrying this tncafure in England^ ar ifing from 
the fuperftitious charader of Edred, and the 
furious zeal of Dunftan. Both lent it all the 
afliftance in their power; and the order of Be-> 
ncdi&ine monks was eftaUifhed under the di* 
re&ion of Dunftan. Edred implicitly fubmit- 
ted to his dire(ftions both in church and ftate ; 
and the kingdom was in a fair way of being 
turned into a papal province by this zealous 
ecdefiaftie, when he was checked in the midft 
of his career, by the death of the king, who 
died of a quinfey, in the tenth year of his 
reign. 
A. D. 954. Ed wy, his nephew, who afcended the throne, 
his own fons being yet unfit to govern, was a 
prince of great perfonal accomplifliments, and a 
martial difpofition. But he was now come to the 
government of ^'kingdom, in which he had an 
enemy to contend with, againft whom, all mi- 
litary virtues cotild be of little fcrvice* Dun- 
ftan, who had governed during the former 
reign, was refolved to remit nothing of his au- 
thority in this ; and Edwy, immediately upon 
his acceflioh, found himfelf involved in a quar- 
rel with the monks ; whofe rage, neither his ac» 
compliftiraents nor his virtues could mitigate. He 
feems to have beeneleded by the fecular priefts 
in oppofition to themoi^s i io that their whole 
X body. 
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hody^ and Dunftan at their head, purfued him 
y^ith implacable animofity while livings and 
even endeavoured to brand his charader to 
pofterity. 

This Dunftan, who makes a greater figure 
in thefe times, then even kings themfelves, 
Vras bom of noble parents, in the weft; but 
being defamed as a man of licentious manners 
in his youth, he betook himfelf to the aufte- 
rities of a monaftic life, either to atone ibr his 
faults^ or vindicate his reputation. He feclud- 
ed himfelf entirely from the world, in a cell fo 
fmall, that he could neither ftand eredt, nor lie 
along in it* It was in this retreat of conftant 
mortification, that his zeal grew furious, and 
his faftcy teemed with vifions of the moft extra- 
vagant nature. His fuppofed illuminations 
were frequent; his temptations ftrong,' but 
lie alway refifted with bravery. The devil^ it; 
was faid, one day paid him a vifit in the (hape 
of a fine young woman ; but Dunftan, knowing 
thedeceit,and provoked at his importunity, feiz- 
ed him by the nofe with a pair of red hot pincers, 
as he put his head into the cell, and he held him 
thtre, till the malignant fpirit made the whole 
Mighbouthood refound with his bellowings. No- 
thing was fo abfurd, but what the monks 
Vftvc ready to propagate in iavow of their 
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fcfl:. Crucifixes, altars, and even hbrfcs, were 
heard to harrangue in their defence againlt the 
iccular clergy. Thcfe miracles, backed by their 
ftrongcr aflcrtions, prevailed with the people. 
Dunftan was confidered as the peculiar favourite 
of the Almighty, and appeared at court with an 
authority grwter than that of kings ; fmcc their's 
was conferred by man, but his allowed by 
heaven itfelf. Being pojBefled of fo much 
power, it may be eafily fuppofcd, that Edwy 
could make but a feeble refiftance ; and, that 
his firft fault was likely to be attended with the 
moft dangerous confequences. The monk found 
' or made one on the very day of his coronation. 
There was a lady of the royal blood, named 
Elgiva, whofe beauty had made a ftrong im- 
preffion on this young monarch's heart. He had 
even ventured to marry her, contrary to the ad- 
vice of his counfellors, as fhe was within the 
degrees of affinity prqhibitcd by the canon law. 
On the day of his coronation, while his npbir 
lity were giving a loofe to the more noify plea- 
fures of wine and feftivity' in the great hall, 
Edwy retired to his wife's apartment *> where, 
in company with her mother, he enjoyed the 
more pleafing fatisfaftion of her converfation, 
Dunftan no fobner perceived his abfence, than 
conjcdluring the reafon, he ruflied furioufly 
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into the apartment, and upbraiding him with 
all the bitternefs of ecclefiaftical rancour, drag- 
ged him forth in the mod outrageous mannen 
Dunllan, it feems, was not without his enemies, 
for the king was advifed to punifli this infult, 
by bringing in him to account for the money 
with which he had been entrufted during the 
laft reign. This account, the haughty monk 
refufed to give in -, wherefore, he was deprived 
of all the eccjefiaftical and civil emoluments of 
which he had been in pofleflfion, and baniflied 
the kingdom. His exile only ferved to cncrcafd 
the reputation of his fandtity among the people; 
and Odo, archbiftiop of Canterbury, was fo far 
tranfported with the fpiric of the p^rty, that he 
pronounced a divorce between Edwy and El- ■ 
giva. Eorlcfiaftical cenfures were then attend'- 
ed with the moft formidable effeds. The 
king could no longer refift the indignation of 
the church, but confented to furrender his 
beautiful wife to its fury. Accordingly, Odo 
fent into the palace a party of foldiers, who 
feized the queen; and, by hFs orders, branded 
her on the face with an hot iron. Not content- 
ed with this cruel vengeance, they carried 
her by force into Ireland, and there command- 
ed her to remain in perpetual exile. This in- 
junftion, however, was too diftrefling fcrthat 
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faithful woman to comply with ; for, bciog 
cured of her wound, ^nd having obliterated 
the marks which had been made to deface her 
beauty, flie once more ventured to return to 
the king, whom fhe ftill regarded as her huf- 
band. But misfortune (till continued to pyr^ 
fue her. She was taken prifoner by a party 
whom the archbifhop had appointed to ob- 
ferve her conduct and was put to death in 
the moft cruel manner; the 0new3 of her legs 
eut, and her body mangled, (he was thus left to 
expire in the moft cruel agony. In themean time, 
afecret revolt againil; Edwy became almoft ge^ 
n^ral; and that it might not be doubted at whofe 
inftigation this revolt was undertaken, Dunftan 
returned to England, and puthimfelf at the head 
of the party. The malecontents at jaft proceeded 
toopen rebellion ; and, havingplaced Edgar, the 
king*s younger brother, a boy of about thirteen 
years of age, at their head, they foon put him in 
poflelfion of all the northern parts of the kingr. 
dom. Edwy's power, and the number of his 
adherents every day declining, he was at kft 
obliged to confent to a partition of the king^ 
dom ; but hisdeatb, which happened foon af-, 
ter, freed his enemies from all furtTier inp 
quietude, and gave Edgar peaceable poffefr 
fion of the government. . ^ 
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Edgar being placed on the throne by the a. 0.959. 
influence of the monks, afieded to be entire* 
If guided by their direftions in all his fucceed- 
ing tranfadions. There has ever been fome 
popular cry, fome darling prejudice amongft 
the Engliih; and he, who ha$ taken the ad- 
vantage of it, has always found it of excellent 
aififtance to his government. The fanftity of 
the monks was the cry at that time ; and Ed- 
gar, chiming in with the people, at once pro- 
moted their happinefs, and his own glory: Few 
Englifh monarchs have reigned with more 
fortune, or more fplendor than he. He not on- 
ly quieted all domeftic infurreftions, but re- 
prefied all foreign invafions; and his power was 
fo well eftablifhed, and fo widely extended, 
that he is faid to have been rowed in his barge 
by eight tributary kings upon the river Dee, 
The monks, whom he promoted, are loud in 
his praife ; and yet, the example of his con- 
tinence was no way correfponding with that 
chaftity and forbearance on which they chiefly 
founded their fuperior prctenfions to fanftity. 
It is indeed fomewhat extraordinary, that one 
ihould have been extolled for his virtues by the 
monks, whofe irregularities were fo peculiarly 
oppofite to the tenets they enforced. His firft 
tranfgrcffion of this kind was, the breaking in- 
to 
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to a convent, carrying off Editha, a nun, hf 
force, and even committing violence on her 
perfon. For this a^of facrilcge and barbarity^ nd 
other penance was enjoined^ than that he ifaould 
abftain from wearing his ferown for fcven years. 
As for the lady herfetf, he was permitted to 
continue his intercourfe with her without fcandak 
There was another miftrefs of Edgar's, named 
Elfleda theFair, with whom heformedaconnec* 
tion, by a kind of accident. For being at the 
houfe of one of his nobles, and fixing his affec- 
tions on the nobleman's daughter, he privately^ 
rcquefted that the young lady (hduld pafs that 
very night with him. The lady's mother 
knowing his power, and the impetuofity of 
his temper, prevailed upon her daughter feem- 
ingly to comply with his requeft; but, in the 
mean time, fubftituted a beautiful domcftic \n 
the young lady's place. In the morning, when 
the king perceived the deceit, inftead of 
being difpleafed at the ftratagem, he cxpreffed 
pleafure in the adventure ; and transferring 
his love to Elfleda, as the damfel was called, 
(he became his favourite miftrefs, and main- 
tained an afcendency over him till his marriage 
with Elfrida. The ftory of this lady is too 
remarkable to be part over in Glence. 

Edgar had long heard of -the beauty of a 
young lady, whofe name was Elfrida, daughter 
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to the earl of Devonihire ; but, unwilling to 
credit common fame in this particular^ he fent 
Ethelw^id^ his favourite friend, to fee^ and in^ 
form him, if Elfrida was indeed that incom-^ 
parable woman report had defcribed hcf. 
Ethelwald arriving at the earl^s, had no fooner 
fcaft his eyes upon that nobleman's daughter^ 
than be became dcfperately enamoured of her 
himielf. Such was the violence of his paflioni 
that, forgeting his mafter's intentions, he foli* 
cittfrd only his own interefts, and demanded for 
bimfelf the beautiful £ifrida from her father in 
fimarriage^ The favourite, of a king was not 
likely to find a refufal ^ the earl gave his con* 
feiit, and their nuptials were performed in pri«- 
vate. Upon his return to coyrt, which was 
ihortly^fter,he aflbred the king, that her riches 
alone, and her high quality, had been the 
cad£? of her admiration, and he appeared ama2ed 
how the World coutd talk fo much, and fo.un- 
juftly 6f her charms. The king was fatisfied, 
and tto longer felt any curiofity, while Ethcl- 
Wftld fecretly triumphed in his addrefs. When 
he had| by this dec^it^ weaned the king from 
his pUfpofe, he took aft opportunity, after fbmt 
time, of turning the converfation on Elfrida, 
reprcfenting, that though the fortune, of the 
earl of Devonfliire's daughter would be a trifle 
Vol- I. H to 
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to a king, yet it would be an immenfe acquifition 
to a needy fubjedt. He, therefore, humbly en- 
treated permiflion to pay bil addrefles to her» 
as ihe was the richeft heirefs in th« kingdom. 
A requeft fo feeniingly reafonable^ was readily 
cotYiplied with; Ethelwald returned to his 
wife, and their nuptials were foiemnized in 
public. His greateft care, however, was em- 
ployed in ke;eping her from court ; and he 
took every pi:ecaution, ^to prevent her appear^ 
ing before a king fo fufceptible of love, while 
file was fo capable of infpliring that pafllon* 
But it waj impoflible to keep his treachery long 
concealed. Favourites are never without pri* 
vate enemies, who watch every opportunity 
of rifing upon their ruin. Edgar -was foon in- 
formed of the whole tranfadlion ; but diflem- 
bling his refcntmcnt, he tookoccafion to vifit, 
that part of the country^ where this miracle of 
beauty was-detained, accompanied by Ethel- 
wald, who relu6tantly attended him thither. 
Upon coming near the Iady*s habitation^ he 
tolcl him, that be had a curiofity to fee his wife, 
of whom he had formerly heard fo much, and 
defired to be introduced as his acquaintance. 
Ethelwald, thunder*(lruck at the propofal, did 
all in his power, but in vain, to difluade him. 
All he could obtain, was permiflion to go be- 
^ fore» 
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fore, on pretence of preparing for the king's re-* 
ception. On his arrival, ho fell at his wife's 
feet, confefling what he had done to be poffef- 
fed of her charms, and conjuring her to CQn* 
ceal, as much as poflible^ her beauty from the 
king, who was but too fufceptiblc of its power* 
Elfrida, little obliged to him for a paHibn that 
had deprived her of a crown, promifrd com- 
pliance 5 but, prompted either by vanity, or 
revenge, adorned her perfon with the moft cx*» 
quifite art, and called up all her beauty on the 
oc^afion. The event anfwered her expefta- 
tions ; the king, no fooner faw, than he loved 
her, and was inftantly refolved to obtain her. 
The better to efFedt his intentions, he conceal- 
ed his palTion from the hufband, and took l<;ave 
with a feeming indifference } but his revenge 
was not the lefs certain and fatal. Ethelwald 
was fome time after fent into Northumberland^ 
upon pretence of urgent affairs, and was 
found murdered in a wood by the way# Some 
fay, he was (tabbed by the king's own hand ^ 
fome, that he only commanded the afTaflina- 
tion; however this b^, £)frida was invited 
foon after to court, by the king's own order, 
and their nuptials were performed with the 
jufual folemnity. 
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Such was the criminal pafiions of a mo^ 
narch, whom the monks have thought proper 
to reprefent as the moft perfect of mankind* 
His reign was fuccefsfbl^ becaufe it was found- 
ed upon a compliance with the prejudices of 
the people-, but it produced very ftnfible 
evils, and thefe fell upon his fucceiTor. He 
died^ after a reign of fixteen years, in the 
thirty, third year of his age, being fuccecdcd 
byhisfon,Edward, whomhe had by his firflrmar- 
riage; with the daughter of the earl of Ordmer. 
Edward, furnamed the Martyr, was made- 
king by the intereft of the monks, and lived 
but four years after his acceffiom * In hi» reign, 
there is nothing remarkable, if we except his ; 
tragical and memorable end*. Though this 
young monarch had been,.frpm the beginning,, 
appofed b^ Elfriddj his ftcpmother, wfio fcems* 
to have united the greateft deformity of mind, 
with the highcft graces of perfon ; y« he 
tver (hewed her marks of the jftrongcft r^ard, 
and even expreffed, on all occafions, the moft: 
tender afFcftion fpr her fon, his brother. How- 
ever, hunting qne dav near Corfe-caftle, whera 
Elfrida refided, he thbught it his duty to pay 
lier a vifit, although he was not attended by any 
of his retinue* There defiring fome liquor to btf 
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43roi]ght him, as he was thirfty, while he wasyet 
folding the cup to his head» one of £lfrida-s 
docneftks, infbruded for that purpofe, (tabbed 
him in the back. The king, finding himfelf 
wounded, put fpurs to his horfe ; but, fainting 
with the lofs of blood, he fell fmm the faddle, 
and his foot (licking in the dirrup, he was 
dragged along by his. horfe, till he was kiled. 
£eing tracked by the bk>od,his body was founds 
and privately tnterred at Wareham by his fer- 
vants. 

EthelredttheSecond^ thefoti of Edgar and EU a. d. 97s. 
ffida, fucceeded^ a weak and irrefolute n>onarcb« 
wcapable of governing the kingdom, or pre* 
viding for its fafety. After a train of diflfen^ 
tions, follies, and vices, which feem to hav« 
imvked 6>me of the former Feigns, ic is not 
forprtfing, that the country was weakened; an4 ' 
the people, taught to rely entirely on preterna^ 
tura) aOiftance^ wece rendered incapable of de** 
fending- thcmfclves. During this period, there- 
fore, their old, and terrible enemies^ the Danes^ 
who ieem not to be loaded with the (ame accu- 
mulation of vice and folly, were daily gaining 
ground. The weaknefs and the inexperience of 
Ethelrcd appeared tq givea favourable opportu- 
iiity for renewing their depredations •, and, ac- 
cordingly, they landed «n feveral parts of the 
H 3 co^ 
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coaft, fpreading their ufual terror and devafta-* 
. tion. The Englilh, ill provided to oppofc fuch 
an enemy, made but a feeble refiftance, en- 
deavouring, by treachery, or fubmiffion, to a- 
vert the ftorm they had not fpirit to pppofe. 

.The northern invaders, now well acquainted 
with the defencelefs condition of England, 
made a pow.erful defcent, under the command 
of Sweyn king of[Denmark, and Olave king of 
" Norway, who, failing up the Humber, commit- 
ted on all fides their dcftrudive ravages. The 
Englifh dppofed them with a formidable army, 
but were repulfed with great flaughter. The 
Dariesi encouraged by this fuccefs, marched 
boldly into the heart of the kingdom, filling. 
ill places with the marks of horrid cruelty/ 
^Ejhelred had, upon a fofmer invafion of thefc 
pyrates, bought them off with money, and he 
now refolved to put the fame expedient in 
pra^ice choc more. He fcnt ambafladors, 
therefore, to the tWo kings, and offered them 
jabfiftencc and tribute, provided they would rc- 
ftrain their ravages and depart the kingdom. 
it has often been remarked, that buying off 
an invafion only fcrvcs to ftrengthen the ene- 
my, and to invite a repetition Qf hoftili- 
ties ; fuch it happened upon this occafion : 
Sweyn an4 OUvc agreed to, the terms^ and 
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peaceably took up their quarters at South- 
ampton, where the fum of fixtcen thoufand 
pounds was patd thrm. Olave returned to 
his native country, and never infefted Eng- 
land more ; but Sweyn was lefs fcrupulous, 
and the compofition with him gave but a fhort 
interval to the miftriis of the Engliih. 

The Englifti now found their fituation truly 
deplorable. The weaknefs of the king, the a.d.p^s. 
divifions of the nobility, the treachery of 
(bme, and the cowardice of others, fruftrated 
all their endeavours for mutual defence. The 
Danes, ever informed of their fituation, and 
ready to take advantage of it, appeared a 
ihort time after the late infamous compofition, 
upon the Englifh fhore, and rifing in their de« 
mands, in proportion to the people's incapacity 
tooppofe, now demanded twenty-five thoufand 
pounds more. This fum they alfo received ^ and 
this only ferved to improve their defire for fre(h 
exactions; But they foon had a materi;il caufe. ' 
of refentment given them^ by which the in* 
fradion of the ftipulatcd treaty became nccef- 
fary. The Danes, as hath been already obferv- 
ed^ had made fcveral fcttlcmehts, for many 
years before, in different parts of the; king- 
dom. There, without mixing with the natives, 
they ftill maintained a peaceable correfpon- 
H 4 dencc 
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dence and connexion among thcm« Their nuli^ 
tary fuperiori ty was generally acknowledged by 
all ; and the kings of England, fenfible of thati 
h^d been accuftomed to keep in pay bodies of 
Danifli troops, whom they quartered in diflPerenl: 
parts of the country. Thcfe mercenaries had 
attained to £uqh an height of luxury, accordr 
ing to the old Engliifa writers, that they comb- 
ed their hair once a day, bj^thed themfelve) 
once a week -, and, by thefe arts, then efteemed 
eflfeminate, had rendered themfelves fo. agrect 
able to the fair fex, that they debauched the 
wives and daughters of the EngliQs,^ and had 
dilhonoured many families. To thofe infults were 
added the treachery of their condu6t uponeve« 
ry threatened inva(loq,as they |till fhewed their 
j(ttachment to thcjr own countrymen, againft 
thofe among whom they were permitted tQ re^ 
fide, Thefe were motives fufficient, in thai 
barbarous age, for a general maflacre ; and 
Ethelrcd, by a policy incident to weak princes, 
embraced the cruel refolutipn of putting thena 
all to the fword. This plot was carried on 
with fuch fecrecy, that it was executed in one 
* day, and all the Danes in England were de^ 
ilroyed without mercy. . But this maflacre, {q 
perfidious in the contriving, and fo cruel in 
the execution^ \^J^^^^ ^f ending the long mu 
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^ries of the people only prepared the way for 
greater calamities. 

While the Englilh were yet s:ongratulating 
caph other qpon their Ute deliverance from aa 
inveterate enemy, Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
who had b^en informed of their treacheroui 
j:rqeltiea, appeared off the weftern coafts with 
^ l^rge fleet, meditating daughter ; and furioui 
with revenge. The EngUCh vainly attempted 
to fummon their forces together, treachery and . 
cowardice ftili operated, to difpirittheir troops or 
to diffip^te them. To thefe miferies were added 
a dreadful famine, partly from the bad feafoos, 
and partly from the decay of agricultvire. Foe 
9, while they fuppofed that the Danifli devafU« • 

tions would be retarded by the payment of thir-» 
ty thoufand pounds, Which the invaders agreed 
to wcept 5 hut this, a$ in all the former cafes, 
aiibrded but a temporary reliefs For a while 
they placed fome hopes in a powerful navy, 
which they found means to equip i but this was 
foon divided and difperfed, without doing theffl 
any fcrvice. Nothing therefore now remained* 
but their fuffering the juft indignation of th^ 
conqueror, and undergoing all the evils tha( 
war, inflamed by revenge, could infli<ft, Pur- 
ing this perk)d, a general confternation, toge- 
ther with a mutual diiffidence and dUiention, pre-* 

vailed. 
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vailed. CelTatioos from thefe calamities were 
purchafcd) one after another, by immenfe fums j 
but as they afforded a (hort alleviation of the 
common diftrcfs, at laft no other refourcc re- 
mained, than, that of fubmitting to the Danifli 
monarch, of fwearing allegiance to hin>, and giv- 
ing hoftag^s is pledges of finccrity. Ethelrcd 
was obliged to fly into Normandy, and the 
whole country thus eame under the power of 
Sweyn, his viiflorious rival. 

The death of Sweyn, which happened 
about fix weeks after, feemed to offer a favour- 
' able opportunity of once more reftoring Ethel- 
red to the throne, and his fubjefts to their liber- 
ties. Accordingly he fcized it wirh avidity ; 
but his mifcondufts were incurable, and his in- 
dolence, credulity, and cowardice, obftru^ed 
all fuccefs. At length, after having feen the 
greateft part of the kingdom feized by the in- 
fulting enemy, after refufing to head his troops 
to oppofe them, he retired to London, where 
^ Kc ended an* inglorious reign of thirty-five 
years by a natural death, leaving behind hint 
twofons, the eldeft of whom, Edmund, fut- 
ceeded to his crown and his misfortunes. 
A.D. Ki6. Edmund, his fon and fucceflbr, received the 
furnamc of Ironside, from his hardy oppofi- 
tion to the entmj ; but this oppofition feemed 
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as incfFcftual to rcftorc the happinefs of hU 
country, as it was to continue him in the pof- 
ieflion pf the throne. He was oppofed by one 
of the moft powerful and vigilant monarch? 
then in Europe; for Canute, afterwards fur- 
named the Great, fucceeded Sweyn as king of 
Denmark, and alfo as general of the Danifh 
forces in England. The conteft between thefc 
two monarchs was therefore managed wUh 
great obftinacy and perifeverance ; the firft bat- 
tle that was fought appeared undecifive; a fe- 
cond followed, in which the Danes were vifto- 
rious: but Edmund ftill having iritereft enough 
to bring a third army into the field, the Danifh 
and Englifh nobility, equally hatfafled by thefe 
convuUions, obliged their kings to come to a 
compromife, and to divide the kingdom be- 
tween them by treaty. Canute referved to 
himfelf the northern parts of the kingdom, the 
fouthern parts were left to Edmund ; but this 
prince being murdered about a month after the 
treaty by his two chamberlains, at Oxford, Ca- 
nute was left in peaceable pofleflion of the 
whole kingdoni. 

Canute, though he had gratified his ambi>* 

tion, in obtainingpoflellionof theEngliihcrown, 

yet was obliged at firft to make fome mortifying 

concefiions *, and, in order to gain the affections 
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.of the nobility, he endeavoured to gratify their 
avarice. But as his power ^rcw ftronger, and 
hia title more fccure,. he then rcfumed thofe 
grants which he had made, and even put many 
of the Engrtfli nobles to death, fenfible that 
thofe who had betrayed their native foverciga 
would never be true to him. Nor was he left 
fevcre in his' esfaflions upon the fubordinatc 
ranks of the people, levying at one time feven^ 
ty-two thoufaod pounds upon the country^ and 
eleven thoufand more upon the city of Lon- 
don only. 

Having thus ftrengthencd his new powcr^ 
by effeftually weakening all who had wealth 
or authority to withftand him, he next be- 
gan to ihew the merciful fide of his charac- 
t€T. Nor does it feem without juft grounds 
that he is reprefented by fome hiftorians as 
one of the firft cbarafters in thofe barbae 
rousages. The mvcAives which arf thrown out 
againfthim by theEnglife wricersTeem mere- 
ly the effeft of natir4iial refeotment, or preju- 
dice, unfupportcd by truth* His firft ftcp to 
reconcile the Englifli to his yoke, was, by fend* 
ing back to Denmark as many of his followers 
as he could fafely fparc. He wade no diftinc- 
don between the Englilh and Danes in the ad- 
oaiiniftration of jujlice, but rcftored the Saxo» 
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cwftoms in a general affembly of the kingdom. 
The two nations thus uniting with each other, 
wert glad to breathe for a while from the tu- 
mult and (laughter in which they had mu- 
fually involved each other •, and, to confirm 
their amity, the king himfelf married Emma, 
the fifterof Richard, duke of Normandy, who 
had ever warmly efpoufed the interefts of the 
Englifli. 

Canute having thus fettled his power in Eng- 
land beyond the danger of a revolution, made 
a voyage into Denmark, as his native domi- 
nions were attacked by the king of Sweden. In 
this expedition, Godwin, an Englifh carl, was 
particularly diftinguiflied for his valour, and 
acquired that fame which afterwards laid a 
foundation for the immenfe power he acquired 
during the fuccecding reigns. In another voy- 
age he made to Denmark, he attacked Nor- 
way; and, expelling Glaus from his kingdom, 
annexed it to his own empire. Thus, being at 
once king of England, Denmark, and Norway^- 
he was confidercd as the moft warlike and 
potent prince in Europe ; while the fecurity of 
bis power inclined bis temper, which was natu- . 
rally cruel,, to mercy. 

As his reign was begun in blood, he was, to- 
waKls the end of it, willing to atone for his for- 
mer 
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mer fiercenefs, by aSts of penance and devotion^ 
He built churches, endowed monaileries, and 
appointed revenues for the celebration of mafs. 
He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he remained a confiderable time; and, 
befides obtaining from the pope fome privi- 
leges for the Englifli fchool creded there, he 
engaged all the princes through whofe domi* 
nions he paflcd to defift from thofe heavy im* 
pofitions whiclv/they were accuftomed to cxaft 
from the Englifli pilgrims. The piety of the 
latter part of his life, and tht refolute valour 
of the former, were topics that filled the mouths 
of his courtiiers with flattery and praife. They 
even afieded to think his power uncontroulable, 
and that all things would be obedient to his 
command. Canute, fenflble of their adulation, 
is faid to have taken the following method to 
reprove them. He ordered his chair to be fct 
on the fea-fliore while the tide was coming in, 
• and commanded the fea to retire. " Thou 
art under my dominion, cried he ; the land up- 
on which I (it is mine j I charge thee therefore, 
to approach no farther, nor dare to wet the feec 
of thy fovereign.** He feigned to fit fome time 
in expedtation of fubmiflion, till the waves be- 
gan to furround him : then, turning to his 
courtiers, he obferved, that the titles of Lord 

and 
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and Mafter belonged only to him whom both 
earth and feas were ready to obey. Thus, 
feared and rcfpefted, he lived many years, ho- 
noured with the furname of Great for his 
power, but deferving it ftill more for his vir- 
tues. He died at Shaftelbury, in the nineteenth 
year of his reign, leaving behind him thrpe 
fons, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicniite. Sweyn 
wa3 crowned king of Norway, Hardicnute was 
put in pofTeiCon of Denmark, and Harold fuc- 
ceeded his father on the Englifti throne, 

Haro^d^ furnamed Harefoot, from his A.D.to35. 
fwiftnefs in running, upon his firft coming to 
the crown, met with no fmall oppofition froni 
his younger brother, Hardicnute. But, by the 
intervention of the nobles, a compromife was 
made between them; by which it was agreed^ 
that Harold fhould have London, and all the 
provinces north of the Thames, while the pof- 
feffion of the fouthern parts Ihould be ceded to 
Hardicnute; and, until that prince fhould ap- 
pear in perfon, Emma, bis mother, fhould 
govern in his flead. But this agreement was ' 

of fhort duration; for queen Elmma having 
brought over from Normandy Edward and Al- 
fred, defcendants of^ the ancient Saxon kings, 
Alfred Vas invited, with the warmcft profef- 
fions of friendihip, by Harold, to London, and 

treach^ 
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/treacherdufly fct upon, by his orders, on thtf 
way. SiaC hundred of his train were murdered 
in the mofk cruel manner ; ht himfelf was ta-» 
ken prifoner, and his eyes being put out, he 
was cdtidufted t6 the monaftery of Ely, wher* 
he died foon after. Edward and Emma, ap- 
prifed of his fate, fkd to the continent, and 
, Harold, without reflftance, took poffeffioft of 
thi whole kingdom. He lived to enjoy the 
fruits of his treachery but four years after ; and 
dying, very little fegfetted by his fubjefts, he 
left the fucceflibn Open to his brother. 
A,D.io4o. Hardicnute's title was readily acknow- 
ledged, both by the Danes and the Englilh 5 
and, upon his arrival from the continent, he was 
received with the moft extravagant demonftra- 
tions of joy. The ceremony of his cofOnatiori 
was fdarce performed, when he gave the fifft 
, fpecim'en of the badnefs of his dirpofitidfl, in 
his impotent infults upon the body of his bro- 
ther, which he ordered robe dug' up, behead- 
ed, and throwh into the Thames. When it wa* 
found fomc tihie after by a filherman, and bu- 
ried, he ordered it to be again dug up, and t6 
be thrown into the Thames a fecond time. 
His malice, however, was in the end ineffee* 
tual 5 for it was again found, and buried with 
the greatcft fecrccy. Hardicnute's next aft of 
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rigorous fovereignty, was the impofition of a 
grievous taXj for the payment of his navy; 
which was the more intolerable^ as the nation 
was threatened with a famine. In thefe ads of 
feverity, Godwin, duke of Wcffex, who had 
been a vile inftrument of treachery and oppref- 
lion during the former reign, was alliftanc now. 
However, his bafe compliances did not entirely 
fcreen. him from the refentmcnt of Emma^ who 
had the ftrongeft reafons to believe that he was 
inftrumental in the death of prince Alfred, her 
fon. At hCr^inftigation, therefore, Alfric,arch- 
biihop of York, accufed him of being an ac- ' , 
complice, and demanded juftice accordingly. 
Godwin found means to evade the danger, by 
appealing to the king's avarice^ and not to the 
juftice of his caufe; He prefc^ted him with a 
magnificent galley, curioufly carved and gild- 
ed, rowed by fourfcore men^ who wore each of 
them a gold bracelet on his arm, weighing fix- 
teen ounces. The king, foftencd by this pre- 
fent^ permitted him to purge himfelf by oath ) 
and Godwin very readily fwore, that he had no 
hand in the death of Alfred. This king's vio- 
lent and unjuft government was but of fhorc 
duration. He died two years after his acceflion, 
in confequcnce of exccfs at the marriage of i 
Danifh lord, which was celebrated at Lambeth^ 
Vol. L I His 
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His death, far from being regretted by the 
Englifh, became the fubjeft of their dertfioni 
his anniverfary being diftinguifhed by the name 
of Hock Holiday* 
A.D. 1042. Edward, furnamed the Confessor^ from 
his piety) had many rivals, whofe claims to the 
crown were rather more juft than his own* 
The dircft dcfccndants of the laft Saxon mo^ 
narch were ftill in being, though at the remote 
diftance of the kingdom of Hungary. Sweyn, 
the eldeft fon of Hardicnute, was ftill alive, 
though at that time engaged in. wars in Nor* 
way. It required therefore the utmoft di- 
tigence in Edward to fecure his claims, before 
either of thcfe could come over to difpute hi* 
title. His own authority, which, though great 
in the kingdom, was not fufficient to expedite 
his affairs with the defired difpatch, he was there* 
fore obliged to have recourle t^ Godwin, whofe 
power was then very extenfiVe, to fecond hi» 
pretentions. This nobleman, though long an 
enemy to his family, finding, upon theprefent 
occafion, that their interefts were united, laid 
' afidc all former animofity, and concurred ift 
fixing him upon the throne. 

The Englifh, .who had long groaned under 
SI foreign yoke, now fct >no bounds to their 
joy, at finding the line of their ancient mo- 
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sarchs reftored ; and ac Rrfk the warmth of 
their raptures was attended with fome vio- 
lence againft the Danes j but the new king, bf 
the mildncfs of his charadcr, foon compofed 
thefc differences, and the diftinftion between 
the two nations gradually difappeared- Thus, 
after a ftruggle of above twp hundred ycars$ 
ail things feemed to remain in the fame date' in. 
which thofe conflicts began. Thefe invafions 
from the Qanefi produced no new change of 
laws, cuftoms, language, or religion •, nor did 
any other traces of their eftablilhments (eem to 
remain^ except the caftles they buiUi and the 
families that dill bear their names*- No far- 
ther mention there£6re is made of two diflind 
nations, for the Normans coming in foon after, 
ierved to unite them into a clofer union. ' 

The firft afts of this monarch's reign bore 
the appearance of feverity, for he refumed all 
grafts that had been tnade by the crown in for- 
mer reigns j and he ordered his mother, Em- 
ma, who was ever intriguing againft him^ to be 
ihut up in a monaftery. As he had been bred 
isa the Norman court, he Ihewcd, in every in^ 
fiance, a prediledtion for the cuftoms, laws, . 
and even the natives of that country ; and, a- 
mong the reft of his faults, though he had mar- 
ried Editha, the daughter of Godwin, yet, 
I s either 
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cither ff 6m miftaken piety, or fixed averfiori, 
during his whole reign, he abftained from her 
bed. 

However thefe aftions might be regarded by 
many of this king's fubjefts, for they were all 
' of a doubtful kind, certain it is, that Godwin, 
who was long grown much too powerful for a 
fubjeft, made them the pretext of his oppofi- 
tion. He began by complaining of the influ- 
ence of the Normans in the government, and 
his animofities foon broke out into aftion. 
Euftace, count of Boulougne, who had married 
Edward's fitter, arrived in England upon a vifit 
to the king, and was received with great ho- 
nour and ^ffeftion. Upon his return to Do* 
ver, having fent a fervant before him to be- 
fpeak lodgings in that city, a fray happened 
between this domeftic and the townfmen, in 
which he loft his life. The count and his at- 
tendants attempting to take revenge, the inha- 
bitants took arms, and both fides engaging 
with great fury, the count was obliged to find 
fafety by flight, after having loft about twenty 
of his men, and flain as many of the people. 
The count, cxafperated at this jnfult, returned 
to the court, at Gloucefter, and demandedjuf-r 
tice of the king, who very warmly efpoufed his 
quarrel. ^He inftantly gave orders to Godwin, 
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in whofc government Dover lay, to go imme- 
diately to the place, and to punilh the inhabi- 
tants for their crime. This was aconjunfture 
highly favourable to the fchemes of this afpir- 
ing chief, and thinking that now was the time 
to ingratiate himfelf with the people, he abfo- 
lutely refufed to obey the king's command. 
Senfible, however, that obedience would foon 
be cictorted, unlefs he could defend his info- 
lence, he prepared for his defence, or, rather, 
for an attack upon Edward. Accordingly, 
under a pretence of reprefling fome diforders 
on the Welfli frontier, he fecretly aflemblcd a 
great army, and attempted tofurprife the king, 
who continued, without the fmalleft fufpicion, 
at Glouccfter. Neverthelefs, being foon in- 
formed of Godwin's treachery, his firft ftep ' 
was, privately to fummon all the afliftance he 
could, and,' in the mean while, to protraft the * 

time by a pretended negociation. As foon as 
he found himfelf in a capacity to take the 
field, he then changed his tone; and Godwin, 
finding himfelf unable to oppofe his fuperior 
force, or to keep his army together, permitted 
it to difperfe, and took flieltcr with Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders. His eftates, which were nu- 
merous, together with thofe of his fons, were 
^onfifcated, and the greatnefs of the fa- 
I 3 ' mily 
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mily fccmcd^ for fl time, totally over- 
thrown. 

-*But this nobleman's power was too ftrong 
to be fhaken by fo flight si blaft j for, being 
iffifted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders^ he 
landed on the Ifle of Wight, where he was 
joined by his fon Harold, v?ith a fquadron 
which that nobleman had coU^fted in Ireland, 
From thence being reinforced by great num- 
bers of his former dependants and followers^ he 
failed up theThamifs, and, appearing bcforcLon* 
don, threw all things into confufion. In this cxi* 
gence, the king alone feemed refolute ; but his 
nobility, many of whom were fecretly inclined to 
Godwin, brought on a negociation \ in which it 
was ftipulated, that the king fliould difmifs all 
bis foreign fervants, the primate being among 
the number, and that Godwin fliould give hof- 
tages for his own future good behaviour, God- 
win's death, which followed foon after, pre- 
vented him from reaping the fruits of, an agree- 
ment, by which the king's authority was almoft 
reduced to nothing. 

This nobleman was fucceeded in his govern- 
ments and offices by his fon, Harold, who, in 
his ambition, was equal to his father, but in hi$ 
virtues and abilities far his fuperior. By a mo- 
defl: and gentle demeanour he acquired the 
good-will of Edward, or at leaft fofteqed thofe 
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imprefllons of hatred which he had long borne 
the whole family. He artfully infinuated him* 
Helf into the affedtioos of cjie people by his li- 
berality and apparent candour, while every day 
he encreafed his power, by feeming modcftiy 
to decline ic. By theie arts h^ not only fup- 
planted Algar, duke of Mercia, whom the 
king raifed up to rival his power, but he got 
his brother, Tofti, made duke of Northumber- 
land^ upon the death of Siward, who had long 
governed that province with great glory. 

Harold*s infinuating manners, his power, 
and virtues, extended and encreafed his popu* 
larity to fuch a degree, that he began to be 
talked of as the moft proper perfon to fuccecd 
to the crown* But nothing could be more un- 
grateful to Edward than fuch a defire, as he 
abhorred a fucceffor from the family of God- 
win. Arouzed, therefore, by thefe rumours, 
he fent for his nephew, Edward, from Hun- 
gary, who was, in fadi, the direft defcendant 
from the ancient Saxon kings. Prince Edward 
foon arrived, but was fcarce fafe landed, when 
he died, leaving his prctenfions to Edgar Athe^- 
ling, his fon, who was too young, weak, and 
inaAive, to avail himfclf of his title* The 
king was now therefore thrown into new diffi- 
culties. He faw the youth and inexperience 
1 4 of 
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of Edgar, and dreaded the immoderate ambir 
tion of Harold. He could not, without rc- 
luftance, think of cncreafing the grandeur of a 
family which had rifen on the ruins of royal 
authority, and had been ftained in the blood of 
his own brother. In t.hi$ uncertainty, he is 
faid to h^ve caft his eyes on Williatp, duke of 
% JsTorniandy, as a pcrfon fit to fuccecd hira ; but 
of the truth of this circumftance, we muft, at 
this diftance of time, be contented tq remain i^ 
uncertainty. 

In the mean time, Harold did not remit in 
obedience to the king, or his afliduities to the 
people 5 ftill cncreafing in his power, and pre- 
paring his way for his advancernent, on the firft 
vacancy, to the throne, In thefe aims, fortun? 
herfelf feemed to aflfift hirp j and twQ incidents 
^.p. i©57. vyhich happened about this time, contributed to 
fix that popularity, which he had beeq fo long 
eagerly in purfuit of. The Wel(h renewing 
their hoftilities under prince Griff]n, wprc re- 
pelled by him, and rendered tributary to ^hc 
crown of England. The other incident was 
no lefs honourable : his brother, Toftif who 
had been appointed to the government of 
Northumberland, having grievoufly opprefled 
the people, was expelled in an infurreftion, and 
l^arold was ordered by the king to rc:inftatc 
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km in his power, and punifli the infurgents. 
While yet at the head of an arniy, preparing 
to take fignal vengeance for the injury done to 
his brother, he was met by a deputation of the 
people who had been fo cruelly governed. 
They affured him that they had no intention 
to rebel, but had taken up arois merely to 
proteft themfelves fnorn the cruelty of a rapa- 
cious governor. They enumerated the griev- 
ances they had fuftaiiied from his tyranny, 
brought the ftrongeft proofs of his guilt, and 
fjppeale4 to Harold's equity for redrefs. Thi? 
nobleman, convinced of Tofti's brutality, fa- 
crificed his afFe£^ion to his duty ; and not only 
procured their pardon from the king, but con- 
firmed the governor whom the Northumbrians 
h^d chofei) ip his corpmand. From that time, 
Harold became the idol of the people ; and, ih? 
deed, his virtues deferved their love, had they 
not been excited by ambition. 

Harold, thus fecure of the >afFe(5tions of tJ>e 
Englifh, no longer ftrove to conceal his aims, 
but openly afpired at the fucceffion. He eve- 
ry where infirjuated, that as the heir-apparent 
to the crown wa^ utterly unequIGb the tafk 
pf government, both from age and natural im- 
becility, there was nope fo proper as a man 
f)f mature experience, and tried integrity ; he 
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alledged, chat a man born in England was 
only fit to govern Englilhmen ; and that none 
but an able general could defend them againft 
fo many foreign enemies^ as they were every 
day threatened with. The people readily faw 
to what thefe fpeeches tended -, and, tnftead of 
difcountenancing his pretenfions, aflifted them 
with their wifhes and ^pplaufe. Edward, brO'» 
ken with age and infirmities, his mind entirety 
engroflTed by the vifions of fuperftition, and 
warmly attached to none, faw the danger to 
which the government was expoied, but took 
feeble and irrefolutc fteps to focwre the fuccef- 
fion. While he continued thus uncertain, he 
was furprifed by ficknefs, which brought him 
A.D.W66. to his end, on the fifth of January, in the 
fixty*fifch year of his age, and twenty-fifth of 
his reign. 

This prince, who was reverenced by the 
monks, under the title of Saint and Confeflbr ; 
had but weak pretenfions to either, being in- 
dolent, irrefolute, and credulous. The tran- 
quilty of his reign was owing rather to the 
weaknefs of his foreign enemies, than to his 
own dom'eftic ftrength. But, though he fcem- 
ed to have few aftive virtues, yet he cer* 
tainly had no vices of an atrocious kind; 
find the want of the palfions, rather than their 

reftraint. 
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reftraint, was then, as it has been long (ince, 
the belt title to canonization. He was the firft, 
who, from his fuppofed fandity, touched for 
the king's evil. 

Harold, whofe intrigues and virtues feem- 
ed to give a right to his pretenfions, afcend- 
cd the throne without any oppoHtion. The 
citizens of London, who were ever fond of an 
elective monarchy, feconded his claims ; the 
clergy adopted his caufe ; and the body of 
the people, whofe friend he had been, fincere^ 
ly loved him. Nor were the firft k&s of his 
reign unworthy of the general prejudice in 
his favour. He took the moft effe&ual mea- 
fures for an impartial adminiftration of juftice ; 
ordered thg laws to be revifed, and reformed ; 
and thoie difturbers of the public peace to be 
puniflied, who had thriven under the lenity of 
the laft reign. 

But neither his valogr, his juftice, nor his 
popularity, were able to fccure him from the 
misfortunes attendant upon an ill-grounded 
titlt. The firfl; fymptoms of his danger, came 
from his own brother, Tofti, who had taken 
refuge in Flanders, and went among the 
princes of the Continent, endeavouring to en- 
gage them in a league againft Harold, whom he 
reprcfcnted as a tyrant and ufurpen Not con- 
I tent 
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tent with this, being furniflied with fomc fhips 
by the earl of Flanders, he made a dcfcent up- 
on the ifle of Wight, which he laid under con- 
tribution, and pillaged along the coaft, until 
he was encountered, and routed by Morcar, 
who had been appointed to the government 
from which he was expelled. 

But he was not yet without fuccour, for 
Harfagar, king of Norway, who had been 
brought over by his remonftrances, arrived 
with a fleet of two hundred fail at the mouth 
of the river Humber, where he was joined by 
the fhattered remains of Tofti's forces. It 
was in vain that the carls of Mercia and Nor- 
thumberland attempted to Hop their progrefs, 
with a body of new-raifed undifciplined troops : 
they were quickly Kouted, and York fell a 
prey to the enemy. Mean while, Harold be- 
ing informed of this misfortune, hafterted with 
an army to the proteftion of his people, and 
exprefled the utmoft ardour to fhew himfelf 
worthy of their favour. He had given fo 
many proofs of an equitable and prudent ad- 
mjniftration, that the people flocked from all 
quarters to join his ftandard ; and, as foon as 
he reached the enemy at Standford, he found 
himfelf in a condition of giving them battle. 
The aftion Was very bloody, but the viftory 
SI was; 
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was decifivc on the fide of Harold, and ended <^' 

in the total rout of the Norwegians, Harfa- 
gar, their king, and Tofti being Ilain» Thofc 
who efcaped, owed their fafety to the perfonal 
prowefs of a brave Norwegian ; who, fingly, 
defended a bridge over the Dcrwent for three 
hours, againft the whole Englifli army ; dur- 
ing which time, he flew forty of their beft men 
with his battle-ax, but he was at length flain by 
an arrow. Harold, purfuing his viftory, made 
himfelf matter of a Norwegian fleet that lay 
in the river Oufe j and had the generofity to 
give prince Olave, the fon of Harfagar, his 
liberty, and to allow him to depart with twen- 
ty veflTels. There had never before been 
in England an engagement between two fuch 
numerous armies, each being compofed of no 
lefs than threefcore thoufand men. The news 
of this viftory difFufed inexprefllble joy over 
the whole kingdom -, they gloried in a mo- 
narch, who now fliewed himfelf able to de- * 
fend them from infult, and avenge them of 
their invaders ; but they had not long time 
for triumph, when news was brought of a 
frefli invafion,' more formidable than had 
ever been formed againft England before. 
This was under the conduft of William, 
duke of Normandy, who lahded at Haft- 
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sept^ 28. ings, with an army of difciplined veterans^ 
and laid claim to the Englifh crown« 

William, who was afterwards called the 
Conqueror, was the natural fon of Robert, 
duke of Normandy. His mother's name was 
Arlette, a beautiful maid of Falaize, whom 
Robert fell in love with, as (he flood gating at 
her door whilft he pafled through the tpwn. 
William, who was the offspring of this amou^,- 
owed a part of his greatnefs to his birth, but 
fiill more to his own perfonal merit. His body 
was vigorous, his mind capacious and noble, 
and his courage not be repreiTed by apparent 
danger. His father, Robert, growing old, and, 
as was common with princes then, fuperfti- 
tious alfo, refolved upon a pilgrimage to Je- 
rufalem, contrary to the advice and opinion of 
all his nobility. As his heart was fixed upon 
the expedition, inftead of attending to their 
remonftrances, he (hewed them his fon Wil- 
liam, whom, though illegitimate, he tender- 
ly loved, and recommended to their care, 
exafling an oath from them of homage and 
fealty. He then put him, as he was yet but 
ten years of age, under the tutelage of the 
French king ; and foon after, going into Afia, 
from whence he never returned, left young 
William rather the inheritor of his wilhes, 
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than his crown. In faft, William, from the 
b^inning, found himfelf expofed to many 
dangers, and much oppofition, from his youth 
jind inexperience, from the reproach of his 
birth, from a fufpe£le^ guardian, a difputed 
title, and a diftraded ftate. The regency, 
appointed by Robert, found great difficulties 
in fupporting the government againft this 
complication of dangers j and the young 
prince, when he came of age, found himfelf 
reduced to a very low condition. But the great 
qualities which he foon difplayed in the field, 
and the cabinet, gave encouragement to his 
friends, and ftruck a terror into his ene* 
inics. He on all fides oppofcd his rebel* 
lious fubje(5ls, and reprelTed foreign inva- 
ders, while his valour and conduct prevailed 
in every aftion. The tranquility which he 
had thus eftabliHied in his dominions, induced 
him to extend his views-, and feme overtures, 
made him by Edward the Gonfeflbr, in the 
latter part of his reign, who was wavering in 
the choice of a fucceflbr, enflamed his ambi- 
tion with a defire of fucceeding to the Englifh 
throne. Whether Edward really appointed 
him to fucce.ed, as William all along pretend- 
ed, is, at this diftance of time, uncertain > but 
it is beyond a doubt, that Harold happening 

to 
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to pay a vifit to the Norman coaft, was induce 
ed by this prince, to acknowledge his claims^ 
and to give a promife of feconding them. This 
pi'omifc, however, Harold did not think pro^i 
per to perform, when it ftood in the way of his 
own ambition ; and afterwards, when William' 
objefted the breach, he excufed himfelf, by 
alledging, that it was extorted from him, at a* 
time wheii he had ho poWer to fefufe. Orf 
whatever fide juftice rriight lie, the pretext' 
on William's part was, that he was appointed 
heir to the crown of England by Edward the 
Confeflbr, upon a vifit he had paid that mo- 
narch daring his life-tirhe. Ill coiifequence of 
thefe pretenfions, he was not remifs, after the 
death of Edward, to lay in his claims; but 
Harold would admit nohe of them, refolved 
to defend, by his valour, what his intrigues had 
won. William, finding that arms alone Weref 
to be the final deciders of this difpute, prepar- 
ed to aflert his right with vigour. His fub- 
jedts, as they had long been diflinguifhed for va-s 
' lour among the European nations, had, at this 
time, attained to the higheft pitch of military 
glory. His court was the center of politenefs • 
and all who wifhed for fame in arms, or was 
naturally fond of adventure, flocked to put 
thcmfelves under his conduft. The fame of 
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his intended invadon of England, wasdifTufed 
over the whole Continent; multitudes came 
to offer him their fervices in this, expedition ; 
fo that he was embarraffed rather in the choice 
of whom he (hould take, than in the levying 
his forces. The pope himfclf was not be- 
hind the reft in favouring his pretenfions; but, 
cither influenced by the apparent juftice of his 
claims, or by the hopes of extending the autho- 
rity of the church, he immediately pronoun- 
ced Harold an ufurpcr. He denounced excom- 
munication againft him, and all his adherents ; 
and fent the duke a confecrated banner, to in- 
fpire hint with confidence. With fuch 'fa- 
vourable incentives, William foon found him- 
fclf at the head of a chofcn army of fixty thou- 
fand men, jail equipped in the moft warlike 
and Iplendxd manner. The difciplin^of the 
men, the vigour of the horfes, the luftre of 
the arms and accoutrements, were objects that 
had been fcarcely fcen in Europe for fpme ages 
before. It was in the beginning of fummer 
that he embarked this powerful body, on board 
a fleet of three hundred fail ; and, after fomc 
fmall oppofition from the weather, landed at 
Pevenfey, on the coaft of Suflcx, with refolutc 
tranquility. William himfclf, as he came on 
ihore, hwpperted to ftumblc and fall ; but, in-. 
Vol. I. K .' ftcad 
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ftead of being difcompofed at the accident, he 
had the prcfencc of mind to cry out, that he 
thus took poffeifion of the country. Different 
from all the ravagers to which England had 
been formerly accuftomed, this brave prince 
made no (how of iavading a foreign country, 
but rather encamping in his own. Here he 
continued in a quiet and peaceable manner for 
about a fortnight, either willing to rcfrelh hi$ 
troops, or defirous of knowing the reception hid 
pretenfionstothe crown (hould meet with among 
the people. After having refrelhed his men at 
this place, and fcnt back his fleet to Noimandy, 
to leave no retrelat for Cowardice^ he advanced a* 
long the fca- fide to Haftings, where he publilh- 
. ed a manifefto, declaring the motives that in« 
duced him to undertake this enterprize. 

He was foon roufed from his inadkivity by 
the approach of liarold, who fcemed refolvcd 
to defend his right to the crown, and retain 
that fovereignty which he had received from the 
people, who only hada righjt to beftow it. He 
was now returning, flufhed with conqueft, from 
the defeat of thd , Norwegians, with all the 
forces he had employed in that expedition, and 
all he could invite or coUedl in the country 
.through which he pa0cd. His army was com- 
pofed of adive and valiant troops, in high fpi* 
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tits, ftrongly attacl^cd to f h|f ir kinig> and eager 
ja ci^gag^. Qn tl^e qther hand, the army of WiU 
lUrp cof^(iftcd of the filowcr of all the Continent, 
jind h^d been longequred tp 4a(^ger. The men 
pif Bretagne,Bdlogne, jFlanders, foidou, Maine, 
Orleans, France, and Nortpandy, were all vo- 
luntarily united \inder jiis command. England 
neyer before, nor nevef fince, faw -two fuch 
armies dr^wn up to difpnte its crown. The 
^ay before the battle, Wiliiam fent an offer to 
Harold to decide the quarre) between them by 
fipgle combat, and thus P fpare the blood 
pf thpuf^nds •, but Harold refufed, and faid, 
he would leave it to the God of armies to de- 
termine. Both armies, therefore, that night, ► 
pitched in fight of each other, expeding the 
cj^wning of the next d^y with impatience. The 
£ng]i(h paiTed the night in fongs and feafting *, 
the Nqripans, in devotion and prayer. 

Thf? next morning, at feven, as foon a3 
day appeared, both armjes were drawn up in ' 
?rray againft each other, tf arold appeared in 
the CjEinter of his forces, leading on his army 
on foot, that his mep might l^e more encou- 
raged, by feeing their king expofed to aj| 
equality of danger. William fought on horfe- 
back, leading on his'army^ that moyed at 
phce, finging (hjB fong of Roland, ont of 
K 2 thp 
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the famous chiefs of their country. The Nor- 
mans began the fight with t^ieir crofs^bows^ . 
which, at firft, galled, and furprifed the Eng- 
Kfh, and as their ranks were clofe, their arrows 
did great execution. But foon they came to 
clofer fight, and the Englifli, with their bills, • 
hewed down their ad verfaries with great flaugh- 
Cer. Confufion was fpreading among the ranks, 
when William, who found himfelf on the brink 
of deftruftion, haftened, with a fcled band, to 
the relief of his forces. His prefence reftored 
the fufpenfe of battle ; he was feen in every 
place, . endeavouring to pierce the ranks 
of the enemy, and had three horfes flain 
under hinri. At length, perceiving that the 
Englilh line continued impenetrable^ he pre- 
tended to give ground, which, as he cxpefted, 
drew the enemy from their ranks, and he was 
inftantly ready to take advantage of their dif- 
t)rdcr. Upon a fignal given, the Normans 
readily returned to the charge, with greater 
fury than before, broke the EngUfti troops, 
. and purfued them to a rifing ground. It was 
in this extremity, that Harold was feen flying 
from rank to rank, rallying and infpiring his 
troops with vigour ; and, though he had toiled 
all day, till near night-fall, in the front of his 
Kentifh men, yet he ftill ieemed ui^abated in 
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force or courage, keeping his men to the pofl: 
of honour. Once more, therefore, the vidory 
fcemed to turn againft the Normans, and they 
fell in great numbers, fo that the ficrcencfs 
and obftinacy of this memorable battle, was 
often renewed by the courage of the leaders, 
whenever that of the foldiers began to fl^cken. 
Fortune, at length, determined a viftory, that 
valour was unable to decide. Harold, making 
a furious onfet at the head of his troops, againft 
the Norman heavy armed infantry, was Ihot 
into the brains by an arrow *, and his two va- 
liant brothers, 'fighting by his fide, fliared the 
lame fate. He fell with his fword in his hand, 
amidft heaps of flain, and after the battle, 
the royal corpfe could hardly be diftinguiihed 
among the dead. From the moment of his 
death, all courage feemed to forfake the 
Englilh •, they gave ground on every fide, and 
were purfucd with great flaughter by the vic- 
torious Normans. Thus, after a battle, which 
wais fought from morning till fun-fet, the in- 
vaders proved fuccefsful, and the Englifh 
crown became the reward of viftory. There 
fdl near fifteen thoufand of the Normans, 
while the lofs on the fide of the vanquilhed 
was yet more confidcrable, bcfide that of 
thp king, and his two brothers. The next day, 
K 3 the 
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the dead b6dy of HahiH was brougM t6 Wil- 
liam, ah(i generou'dy reftbi'dd, without tan-, 
- fom, tto hi5 mother. 

oet. 14. This Svas the end of th* Saxon ntonafchy m 
J 066. 

England, which hud cbntitiued for nnore thati 

fix hundred years. Befor* the times of Affiled, 
the kihgs of this race feemed totafly ifhrnerfed 
in ignorance ; and after him^ tak^ up ^th 
combating the fuperfti'ttbh of tht Wbnfes, tit 
blindly obeying its tliftates. As for the crovfrA, 
during this period, it Wis neither wholly clec- 
'tive, nbr yet totally heredftal7,tmt dilpofedtrthct 
by the will of the former poffcflbr, or obtained 
by the eminent intrigues drfervices of fomepet- 
fon nearly allied tb the royal family. As for the 
laws and cuftpm's Of this race, they brought in 
rriaily, long in pradtice among their German 
anceftofs •, but they adopted alfo many more 
which they found among the Britons, or which 
the "Romans left behind them after their abdi- 
cation. They aiiumed, in imitation of thofe 
'hations, the narne of Kings ; nay, fome of 
them, took the 'Greek appellation -of Bafileus, 
a title unknown to the countries fro'm whence 
they came. Their noblemen alfo aflufried 
hames of Roman authority, being termed 
Dukes or Duces •, while the lower clafles of 
people, were^ bought and fold with the farms 

they 
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th^y cultivated ; an horrid cqftom, firft intro- 
dticcd by the Greeks and Romans, and aftcr- 
■wards adopted by the countries they conquer- 
ed. Their canon laws alfo, which often 
controuled the civil authority, had primari- 
ly their origin in Rome 5 and the pricfts and 
monks wh6 drew them up,' had generally 
their education there. We muft not, there- 
fore, afcribe the laws and cuftoms which then 
prevailed over England, entirely to Saxon o- 
riginal, as many qf them were derived from the 
Britons and Romans. But now the Saxon 
monarchy w^s no more ; all cuftoms and laws, 
of whatever original, were caft down into one 
common mafs, and cemented by thofe of Nor- 
man inftitution. The whole face of obliga- 
tion was altered, and the new mafters inftitut- . 
ed new modes of obedience. The laws were 
improved ; but the tafte of the people for po- 
' lite learning, arts, and philofophy, for more 
than four hundred years after, were ftill to 
continue the feme. It appears furprifing enough, 
thacinfuch a variety of events, fuch innova- ' 
tion in military difcipline, and fuch changes in 
government, that true politencfs, and what is 
called tafte in fhc arts, never came to be culti- 
vated. Perhaps, the reafon may be, that while , 
the authority of the church continued fo great, 
^ 4 the 
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the people were afraid of any fcnowledge but 
that derived to them through their clergy; and, 

' being fecluded from the ordinary converfafeion - 
of mankind, they were but indifferent judges 
of human nature. A monk of the tenth cen- 

, tury, and a monk of the eighteen century, arp 
pqually refined^ and equally fit to advancp 
{hofe ftudies that give us an acquaintance with 
ourfelves, or that tend to difplay the njazes qf ' 
fhe human heart. 
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O THING could exceed the con^0mz- 
tion of the Englilh upon the lofs of the battle 
of Haftings ; their king flain, the flower of. 
' their nobility cut off, and their whole army 
difperfcd or deftroyed, ftruck them with 
defpair. Very little feemed now remaining^ 
but a tame fubntiiffion to the vidtor; and 
William, fenfible of their terrors, was care- 

s ful 
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ful not to lofe the fruits of viftory by dc- 
lay. Accordingly, after the purfuit of the fly- 
ing enemy, and a fhort refrefhment of his own 
army, he fct forward on the completion of his 
dcfign ; and fitting down before Dover, took 
it after a flight refiftancj?, and fortified it ;with 
frefli redoubts. Mtcra ihort delay at this 
place, he advanced by quick marches towards 
London, where his approach ferved to fpread 
newxonfufion. Thdnhabitants for fame time 
hefitated between their terrors and their loyal- 
ty ; but, cafting their/.; es^c/n every fide, they 
faw no peKon of valour or authority fufiicierit 
to fupport them in their independence. Edgar 
Atheling, the right heir to the crown, was a 
weak and feeble prince, without courage or 
ambition ; all their other leaders were either 
; defl:roypd, or too remote to lend them afiftance. 
The clergy, who had a large, fliare in the deli- 
beration, declared openly for a prince wih^fe 
pretenfions were acknowledged, and w4iofe 
arms were blefled by the holy fee. Nothing 
therefore remained^ but to fubmit to the neccf- • 
fity of the times, and to acknowledge thofc 
'ciarms Whrch it was not in their power to op- 
po'fe. As foon, therefore, as William pafled 
l!he Thames, at Wallingford, Stigand, the pri- 
mate, made ftrbmiffions to him in the name of 
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the clergy -, and, before he came vdthin fight 
of the city, all the chief nobility, and Edjgafr 
' Atheling himfelf, tvho jeft before had been 
treated kiiig, came into his camp, ;aftd deciar- 
TtA an intention iD^f yidding td his authetity. 
William was glad ^f being thus peaceably pat 
in pofleflloA of a thm(ie, .^hich -feveral of his 
predtceflbrs had not gaia*^ ^thout repeated 
ViaoHes. tie the^re^e, attepted ttoc crown 
*upon the terms that A^re offfcred Wm, which 
Svete, that he flibujd gOverfi '^cc6t4it\g to the 
tftabl?fhed ctalfohi's of the odufitry* Wilttam, 
thaug'h he had it in his pbw^r tb :difl?at?c bsB 
own condit^ns, rather than receive anjs, 
chofe to have his eleftion confid^red rather 
as a gift from hSs fubjeds, than a^meafare ex- 
torted by him. He knew himfelf to be a con*- 
queror, but wa^ willing to be thought a legal 
king. 

In order to give his invafion all the fanftion 
poffible, he was crowned at Weftminfter by the 
archbifhop of York, and took the oath ulual 
in the tinoes of the Saxon and Daniih ktng3« 
which was, to proteft and defend the church, 
tQObferve the laws of the realnHy and to govern 
the people with impartiality. Having thus 
given all poffible fatisfaftion to the Eng- 
liib, his next care was, to reward the many 
m brave 
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brave adventurers who had followed his for- 
tunes. He firft divided the lands of the Eng- 
lilh barons who oppofed him among the Nor- 
man barons who had aflfifted his enterprize ; 
.and fuch as he could neither fupply with mo- 
ney nor lands, he appointed to the vacant of- 
fices of the ftate. But^::^s there were ftill num- 
bers unprovided for, he quartered them on the 
rich abbeys of the kingdom, until better means 
offered for their advancement. This, which 
gave no fmall umbrage to the clergy, was but 
little refented by the peoplej' wio were willing 
to fee their own .burthens lightened, by having 
A part of them laid upon (boulders that were at 
. that time much better able to bear them. 

But what gave them great umbrage, was, to 
fee him place all real power in the hands pf his 
own countrymen, and ftill to give them the 
poffeflion of the fword, to which be owed all 
his authority. He difarmed the city of Lon- 
don, and other places which appeared moft 
-warlike and populous, and quartered Norman 
foldiers in all thofc places where he moft dread- 
ed an infurreftion. Having thus fecured the 
government, and, by a mixture of vigour and 
lenity brought the h nglifh to an entire fubmif- 
fion, he refolved to return to the continent, 
there to enjoy the triumph and congratulation 
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of his ancient fubjeds. Having, therefore, no 
reafon to apprehend any difturbancc in his ab- 
fence among the Englifli, whofe affection be 
had taken fuch pains to conciliate, he left the 
regency with his brother Odo, bifhop of 
Bayeux, and William Fitzofborne. To fecure 
him felf yet farther, he.refolved to carry along 
with him all the Englifh noblemen, from^whofe 
power or inclinatiorf he could apprehend a re- 
volt ; and, .pretending to take great pleafure in 
their converfatipp^ he fet fail with his honour- 
able captives fo? 5*Jt)rmandy, where he was re- 
ceived by his natural fubjefts with a mixture of 
admiration and joy. He refided for fome time 
tt the abbey of Fefchamp, where he was vifited 
by an ambaflador from tlie king of France, fent 
to congratulate his fuccefs. William, natu- 
rally fond of fplendour, received this embafly 
with great ftate and magnificence, while his 
Englifh courtiers; willing to Ingratiate them- 
felves with their new fovercign, endeavoured to 
outfhine each other, and made a difplay of 
riches which (truck foreigners with afto- 
nilhment. It was probably this foolifh often- 
tation that excited the pride of the Normans, 
to treat men with contempt who were appa- 
rently fo much above them. 
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In the^mean timr, the abfenee of the Con- 
queror in England produced the moil fatal ef-» 
feft9. Hia officers tjcing no longer controlled 

" by hi5 juftice, thought this a fit opportunity for 
C)(tortion \ while the Englifli, no longer awed 
by hi$ prefence, thought it the happieft occa- 
fion for vindicating their freedom. The two 
governors he had left behind took all opportu- 
nities of. opprelling the people \ either defiring 
to provoke them into rebellion, in order to pro- 
fit by confifcations, or, in cafe they fub^ 
mittcd tamely to their iq;*pafuions, to grow 
rich without (Jaughter. -^he inhabitants of 
Kent, who were more immediately expofed 
to thefc outrages, having repeated their corhi- 
plaints and remonftrances to no purpofe, at 
length had recourfe to Euftace, count of Bou- 
logne, who aflifted them in an attaclk upon the 
garrifon of Dover. But the Normans were up- 
on their guard, and having repulfed the afiail- 
ants with fome flaughter, took the nephew of 
count Euftace prifoner." This mifcarriage did 
not deter Edric the Forefter from repelling the 
depredations of the Normans, and, in his turn, 
from wafting their poffeflions. But though thefc, 
open hoftilitics were not very confiderablc, the 

■ difafFeftion among the Englifti was general, 

and the people began too late to |)erccive, that 
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ilrcngth will ever give l^ws to jufticc. A fccrct 
confpiracy was therefore formed for dcftroying 
all the Normans, as the Dan^s had been for- 
merly cut ofF^ and tl^is was profecuted with fo 
much animofity, that the vaflals of the carl 
Coxo put him to death, becaufe he refufed to 
head them againft the invadersl 

William, being informed of thefe commo- 
tions, haftened over to-£ngland, and arrived 
time enough to prevent the exception of thi$ 
bloody enterprize. The confpirators had al- 
ready taken the i^^sfction, and fixed the day^ 
for their intended mafi^re, which was to be on 
Alh-Wedncfday, during the time of divine fcr* 
vice, when all the Normans would be unarmed, 
as penitents, according to the difcipline of the 
times. Bijt his prefence quickly, difconccrted 
all their fchemies. Such of them as had been 
more open in their mutiny, betrayed their guilt 
by flight i and this ferved to confirm the proofs 
of an accufation againft thofe who remained, r 

, From that time forward the king began to 
lofe all confidence in his Engli(h fubjedls, and 
to regard them as inveterate and irreconcileable 
enemies. He had already raifed fuch a number 
of fortreffea in the kingdom, that he no longer 
dreaded the tumultuous or tranfient efforts of a 
difcontented multitude; he determined to treat 
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them as a conquered nation, to indulge his owrf 
avarice, and that of his followers, by numerous 
confifcations, and to fecure his power by hum- 
bling all who were able ta make any refiftancc. 
The firft fignal of his arbitrary power was ma- 
nifefted in renewing the odious tax of Dane- 
gelt, which had been abolifticd by Edward the 
Confeflbr. This meafure produced remon- 
ftrances, con^plaints, and even infurreftions, in 
different parts of the kingdom i but William, 
confcious of his power, qiarched againft fuch 
as were moft formidabl^MtcuJ foon compelled 
them t9 implore for m^cy. In this manner 
the inhabitants of Exeter and Cornwall excited 
his refentment, and experienced his lenity. 
A.D. 1068. But thefc infurreftions were flight, compar- 
ed to that in the north, which feemcd to threa- 
ten the moft important confequences, ^This 
was excited by the intrigues of Edwin and 
Morcar, the two moft powerful hoblemen of 
. the Englifli race, who, joined by Blethim, 
prince of North Wales, Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, and Sweyn, king of Denmark, re- 
folved to make one terrible effort for the reco- 
very of their ancient liberties. But the vigour 
and celerity of William deftroyed their projedls 
before they were ripe for execution ; for, ad- 
vancing towards them at the head a powerful 
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ifniy, by forced marches, the two carls wfctc 
(6 intimidated, that, iilftead of oppofing, they 
had rccourfe to the Conqucror*s clemency, by 
fubmiflion. He did not think proper to rejed their 
advances, but pardoned them without farther 
hefitation. A peace which he made with Mal« 
colm, king of Scotland, ihortly after, feemed to 
deprive them of all hopes of future afliilance 
from without. v 

But whatever the fucceffcs of William might 
have beeni the inhabitants, whether Englifh or 
Normans, were at tl^at^me in a moft dreadful 
fituation. All the mif(^s that infolence oa 
one hand^ and hatred on the other i that tyran- 
ny and treafon, fufpicion and aflafiination^ 
could bring upon* a people, were there united^. 
The Normans were feen co commit continual 
infults upon the Engliih, and thefe vainly 
fought redFefs from their partial mafters. Thus, 
legal punifliment being dciHted ^ they fought, for 
private vengeance; and a day feldom pafied, 
but the bodies of afla(rmatc<| Normans were 
found in the woods and highways, without any 
poflibility of bringing the perpetrators to jtit 
ticc. Thus, at length, the conquerors them- 
felves began again to wijyjji^ for the tranquillity 
and fccurity of their native country; and fevc- 
ral of them, though entruftcd with great com- 
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mands, defired to be difmifled the fervice. In 
order to prcvcnt^thefe defcrtions, which Wil- 
liam highly refented, he was obliged to allure 
others to ftay, by the largenefs of his boun- 
ties. Thcfe brought on frelh exactions, and 
new infurreftions were the natural confer- 
quence* 

The inhabitants of Northumberland,' impa- 
tient of their yoke, attacked the Norman garri* 
fon in Durham, and taking advantage of the 
governor's negligence, put him, with feyen 
hundred of his men, t^h© fword. The Nor- 
man governor of Y(*ik Ihared the fame fate j 
and the infurgents, being reinforced by the 
Danes, and fome leaders from Scotland, attack- 
ed the cattle, which was defended by a garrifon 
of three thoufand men* Mallet, its governor, 
that he might the better provide for its de- 
fence, fet fire to fome houfcs which lay conti- 
guous ; but the fire fpreading, the whole city 
was quickly in flames. This proved the caufe 
of his dettrudtion -, for the enraged inhabitants 
joining in the affault, entered the citadel fword 
in hand, and cut off the whole garrifon, "with- 
out mercy. This tranfient gleam of fucccfs 
feemcd t6 fpread a general fpirit of infurrec- 
tion. The counties of Somerfet, Dorfet, Corn- 
wallj and Devon, united in the common caufe, 

and 
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and determined to make one great efFort fof 
the recovery of their former freedom. 

William, undaunted amidft this fcene of con- 
fufion, affembled his forces, and led them to-^ 
wards the North, confcious that his prcfencc 
alone would be fufficient to rcprefs thefe rude 
efforts of unadvifed indignation. According-^ 
ly, wherever he appeared, the infurgents cither 
fubmitted or retired. The^ Danes were content 
to return, without commitjing any farther hof- 
tilities, into Denmark. Waltheoff, who long 
defended York caftlc,Tubmitted to the viftor's 
clemency, and was taken" into favour. Edric, 
another nobleman, who commanded the North- 
umbrians, made his fubmiffion to the Con- 
queror, and obtained pardon, while the reft 
difperfed themfelvcs, and left the Normans 
undifputcd rnafters of the whole kingdom. 
Edgar Atheling, who had been drawn among 
the reft into this infurrcclion, fought a re- 
treat in Scotland, from the purfuit of his ene- 
mies. There he continued, till, by proper foli- 
citation, he was again taken into favour by the 
king. From > that time he remained in Eng- 
land in a private ftation, content with opulence 
and fecurity; perhaps as happy, though not 
fo fplendid, as if he had fuccecded in the ca- 
reer of his ambition. 

La Wil- 
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William being now acknowledged mailer 
of a people that more than once ihewed re* 
hiftance to his government, he rcfolved to 
throw oflf all appearance of lenity, and to inca- 
.pacitate them from future infurredlions. Hi» 
firft ftep was, to order the county of North- 
umberland to be ^kid wafte, the houfes to be 
burned, the inftruments of hufbandry to be 
deftroyed, and the inhabitants to feek new ha- 
bitations. By this order^ it is faid, that above 
one hundred thoufand pcrfons periflied, either 
by the fword or famine, and the country is fup- 
pofcd, even at this cfay, to bear the marks of ^ 
its ancient depopulation. He next proceeded 
to confifcate all the eftates of the Englifli gen-^ 
try, and to grant them liberally to his Norman 
followers. Thus, all the ancient and honour- 
able families were reduced to beggary, and the 
Englilh found themfelves entirely excluded 
from every road that led either to honour or 
preferment. They had the cruel mortifica- 
,tion to find, that all his power only tended 
to their depreffion, and that the fcheme of their 
fubjeftion was attended with every circumllance 
of infult and indignity. 

He was not yet, however, fuffkiently arbi- 
trary to change all the laws then in being, for 
thofe of his own country. He only made fe- 
veral innovations, and ordered the law-pleas in 
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the feveral courts to be made in the Norman 
language. Yet, with all his endeavours to 
make the French the popular language, the 
Englifh ftill gained ground ; and, what deferves 
remark, it had adopted much more of the 
French idiom for two or three reigns before, 
than during the whole line of the Norman 
kings fucceeding. 

The fetidal law had l^n before introduced 
into England by the Saxons, but this monarch 
reformed it, according to. the model of that 
pra6tiied in his nati>»e dominions. He divid- 
ed all the lands of England, except the royal 
demefne, into baronies, and conferred thofe, 
upon certain military conditions, on the molt 
confiderable of his followers. Thefe had a 
power of fharing their grants to inferior tenants, 
who were denominated knights, or vaflals, and 
who paid their lord the fame duty that he paid 
the fovereign. To the firfl: clafs of thefe baro- 
nies the Englifh were not admitted ; and the 
few who were permitted ftill to retain their 
Iknded property, were content to be received in 
the fccond. The Barons exercifed all kinds of 
jurifdiftion within their own manors, and held 
courts in which they adminiftred jufticc to their 
own vaffals. This law extended not only to 
the laity, . but alfo to the bilhops and clergy. 
L 3 They 
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They had ufurped a power, during the Saxon 
fucceflion, of being governed within thcm- 
felves, but William reftraincd them to the ex-r 
ercife of their ecclcfiaftical power only, and 
fubmitted them to a fimjlitude of duties with 
the reft of their fellow- fubjefts. This they at 
firft regarded as a grievous impofition*, but the 
Jcing*s authority was eftabliflied, by a power that 
neither the clergy nor the pope could intimi- 
date. But, to keep the clergy as much as pof^ 
fiblc in his interefts, he appointed none but hi3 
own countrymen to thw^ nx)ft confiderable 
church-dignities, and ;even difplaced Stigand, 
archbifhop of Caaterbury, upon fome frivolous 
pretences. His real motive was, that fuch a 
dignity was too exalted for a native to pof-? 
fefs. 

While he thus was employed in humbling 
the clergy, he was no lefs folicitous to reprefs 
many of thofe fuperftitious praftices to which 
they had given countenance. He endeavoured 
to abolifh trials by ordeal and camp-fighi : the 
ordeal trial, which had been originally of pa- 
gan inftitution, and was ftill held in veneration 
by the Saxon Chriftians, was either by fire 
pr water. It was ufed in criminal cafes, where 
the fufpi^ions were ftrong, but the proofs no? 
evident. In that of firej^ the p^rfon ^ccufed 
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was brought into an open plain, and feveral 
plough-fliares, heated red-hot, were placed at 
equal intervals before him ; over thefe he was 
to walk blindfold, and if he efcapcd unhurt, he 
was acquitted of the charge. In the trial by 
water, the perfon accufed was thrown, bound 
hand and foot, into the w^ter : if he funk, he 
was declared innocent; if hefwam, he was exe- 
cuted, as beingthus miraculoufly convifted. The 
trial by camp-fight was performed by finglc com- 
bat, in lifts appointed for that purpofe, between 
the accufer and tfip ^cufed. He that, in fuch 
a cafe, came off vidtorious, was deemed inno- 
cent ; and he that was conquered, if he furviv- 
cd his antagonift's refentmcnt in the field, was 
furc to fufFer as a malefadtor foqfie time after. 
Both thefe trials William abolifhed, as un- 
chriftian and unjuft ; and he reduced all caiifes 
to the judgment of twelve men, of a rank nearly • 
equal to that of the prifoner. This method of 
trial, by jury, was common to the Saxons, as 
well as the Normans, long before; but it was 
now confirmed by him, with all the fandlion of 
yndifputed authority. 

While William was thus employed, in re- a. p. 1071. 

warding his aflbciates, pujiifhing the refraftory, 

and giving laws for the benefit of all, he was 

threatened with an infurrcftion in his domi- 
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nioxis on the continent, which he thought his 
prcfcnce neccflary to fupprcfs. Unwilling, howe- 
ver, to draWoff his Norman forces from England, 
he carried over a confiderable army, conipofed al- 
moft entirely of Englilh ; and, by thofe brave 
troops, he foon reduced the revojters to fubmif* 
fion. Thus we fee a wbimfical viciflTitude of 
fortune-, the inhabitants of Normandy brought 
over for the conqueft of the Englifli, and the 
Engliih fent back to CQnquer the Normans^ 
However, William had not time to enjoy 
his fuccefs bnmolcfted j^for accounts wero 
quickly brought him fn^m England, that a new 
confpiracy w^is formed, more dreadful, in be- 
ing fupported by the joint efibrts of th^ 
Normans as well as the Englifli. The adven- 
turers who had followed the fortunes of WiK 
liam into England, had been bred in authority 
and independence at home, and were ill able tq 
endure the abfolute authority which this mo- 
parch had for fome time afliimed. The dili 
jcontents were therefore become very general 
among thefe haughty nobles, and fome wanted 
only the opportunity of his abfcnce to break 
out into open rebellion. Among the number was 
Roger, earl of Hereford, fon and heir to Fitzoi^ 
borne, who had been the king's principal fa- 
vourite. This nob|cman had, either by way 
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of complimeat to the king, or in compliance 
with fome obligation of the feudal law, folicited 
William's confent to permit the marriage of his 
fitter with Ralph de Guader, carl of Norfolk ; 
but he was flatly refufcd. Neverthclefs, he 
proceeded to folemnize the nuptials with great 
magnificence, aflembling all his friends, and 
thofe of Guader upon the bccafion/ As the pa- 
rents of the new married couple were well ac- 
quainted with the charafter of William, whofe 
refentment they had every realbn to dread, 
they took the opportunity, while the com- 
pany was heated wich wine, to introduce 
that as a fubjeft of convcrfation. They 
inveighed againft. the feverity -of his go- 
vernment ; they obferved, that by means of , 
his exceflive impofitions, he had taken with 
one hand what he had given with the other j 
they afFeded to commiferate the Englilh, whon} 
he had reduced to beggary i and aggravated the 
defcAs in his difpofuion, which they reprefent- 
cd as haughty and unforgiving. The guefts were 
ready enough at ajiy time to concur in their com- 
plaints ; but now, warmed by the jollity of the 
entertainment, they put no bounds to their 
zeal. They unanimoufly entered into a con- 
Ipiracy to fhake off his yoke •, and earl Wal- 
theoffhimfelf, whom we have already fcen par- 
fjoned upon a fornjer infurredlion, w^s among 
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the forcmoft on this occafion. But it was not 
without the grcateft anxiety, that he reflcftcd in 
his cooler intervals upon an engagement made 
in the ardour of intoxication, big with the moft 
fatal confcquenccs both to himfclf and his coun- 
try. In this ftate of perturbation, he had re- 
'courfe to his wife, the niece of the king, and un- 
bbfomed himfclf to her, as he had the moft firm 
reliance on her fidelity. But he was deceived, 
for fhe was in love with another, and only want- 
ed an opportunity of getting ridx)f her huft>and 
at any rate. She, thercjfbrje, inftantly found 
means to communicatc^the whole affair to the 
king,, taking care to reprefent her 'hulband*s 
conduft in the moft difadvantageous point of 
light. In the mean time, Waltheoff^ himfelf 
gave way to his internal remorfe, and confeffed 
the whole confpiracy to Lanfranc, who exhort- 
ed him, by all means, to reveal it to the king;* 
which he was at laft perfuaded to do ; but it 
was not rill the whole affair had been divulged 
by his faithlefs confort. William coolly thank- 
ed him for his fidelity, but the former account 
of his perfidy funk deep in the king's mind, 
and he fecretly refolved to punilh it. 

During this interval, the confpirators 
being informed that Waltheoff was gone 
over to Normandy, juftly concluded that 
ihcjr defigns were betrayed, and flew 
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to arms before their fchemes were ripe for 
execution. The earl of Hereford was check- 
ed by Walter de Lacy, a great Baron, in the 
king's intereft. The earl of Norfolk was de- 
feated by Odo, the king's brother -, and the 
prifoners who were taken had each the right foot 
cut off, in order to deter others from a fimili- 
tude of treafon. The earl himfelf retired to 
Denmark j fo that William, upon his arrival 
in England, found that nothing remained for 
liim to do, but to punifh the criminals, which 
was performed wi(h^^unufual feverity. Many 
of the rebels were h'anged, fome had their 
eyes put out, and others their hands cut off* 
The unfortynate WaltheofF, who had impru- 
dently entered into tife confpiracy, but attempt^ 
cd to atone for his fault by an early confeffion, 
found no mercy. He was rich, and he was an 
Englifliman, two faults that ferved to aggra-^ 
vate his guilt -, he was accordingly tried, con-^ 
demned, and executed. His infamous wife 
did not long enjoy the fruits of her perfidy ; 
but falling fome time after under the king's 
difpleafure, was abandoned by the world, 
and pafled the reft of her life in contempt, rc^ 
morfe, and mifery. Some aflert, that this noble- 
plan fell a facrifice to the cruelty of Odo, not 
of William i but, however that may be, it is 
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certain, that WaltheofF, and Fitz-Aubcr, a 
■ noble Norman, who was alfo beheaded on this 
cccafion, were the only pcrfbns of note that 
were executed during the reign of William the 
Conqueror. Having thus re-cftabliflied the 
peace of his government, and extinguiftied the 
laft embers of rebellion with blood, William 
returned once more to the continent, in order 
to purfue GuacJer, who, efcaping from England, 
had taken refuge with the count of Bretagne. 
' Finding him, however, too powerfully protcft- 
cd by that prince, inftead j©f profecuting his 
vengence, he wifely came to a treaty with the 
count, in which Guader was included, 
A.D.1076. William, having thus fccured the peace of 
his dominions, now expcffted reft frpm his 
labours J and finding none either willing or 
powerful enough to oppofe him, he hoped that 
the end of his reign would be marked with 
profperity and peace. But fuch is the blind- 
pefs of human hope, that he found enemies 
where he leaft expefted them, and fuch too as 
fcrvcd to embitter all the latter part of his life. 
- His laft troubles were excited by his own chil? 
jdrcn, ^rom the oppofing of whom he could ex- 
peft CO reap neither glory nor gain. He had four 
fons, Robert, Richard, Will /am, and Henry, 
befzdes feveral daughters. Rqbert, his eldeft 
'^ Ton, 
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fon, furnamcd Curthofe, from the Ihortnefs of 
his legs, was a prince who inherited all the 
bravery of his family and nation, but was rather 
bold than prudent, rather enterprizing than 
politic. Earoeft after fame, and even impatient 
that his father fliould ftand in the way, he af- 
pired at that independence to which his tem- 
per, as well as fome circumftances in his fitua- 
tion, confpircd to invite him. He had formerly 
been promifed by his father the government of 
Maine, a province of France, which had fubmit- 
ted to William, and was alfo declared fucccflbr 
to the dukedom of Normandy. However, when 
he came to demand the execution of thefe en- 
gagements, he received an abfolute denial; the 
king, Ihrcwdly obfcrving, that it was not his 
cuftom to throw off his cloaths till he went to 
bed, Robert openly declared his refcntment, 
and was often heard to exprefs his jealoufy of 
his two furviving brothers, William and Henry, 
^ for Richard was killed, in hunting, by a flag. 
Thefe, by greater affiduity, had wrought upon 
the credulity and affeftions of the king, and 
confequently were the more obnoxious to Ro- 
bert. A mind, therefore, fo well prepared 
for rcfentmcnt, foon found, or made a caufc 
for an open rupture. The princes were one 
day in fport together, and, in the idle petu- 
lance of play, took it in their head to throw 

water 
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water upon their elder brother as he paffed 
through the court, on leaving their apartment, 
Hobert, all alive to fufpicion, quickly turnftd 
this idle frolic into a ftudied indignity ; and 
having thefejealoufiesftill farther enflamcd by 
one of his favourites, he drew his fword, and 
ran up ftairs with an intent to take revenge. 
The whole caftle was quickly filled with tumult, 
and it was not without fome difficulty, thatxhc 
king himfelf was able to appeafe it. But he 
could not allay the animofity, which, from that 
moment, ever after prevailed in his family. 
Robert, attended by feveral of his confederates, 
-wietRIRw to Rouen that very night, hoping to 
furprife the caftle, Iwjt his defign was defeated 
by the governor.' 

The flame being thus kindled, the popular 
character of the prince, and a fy mpathy of man- 
ners, engaged all the young nobility of Nor- 
mandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 
Brittany, to efpoufe his quarrel; even his mo- 
ther, it is faid, fupported him by fccret remit- 
tances, and aided him in this obftinate refiftance 
by private encouragement. This unnatural con- 
teft continued for feveral years to enflame the 
Norman date; and William was at laft obliged 
to have recourfe to England for fupporting 
his authority againft his fon. Accordingly, 
drawing an army of Englishmen together, he , 

led 
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led them over into Normandy, where he foon 
compelled Robert and his adherents to quit the 
field, and he was quickly reinftated in all his do- 
minions. As for Robert, he being no longer 
able to refift his father, was obliged to take 
Ihelter in the caMe of Gerberoy, which the king 
of France had provided for him, where he was 
fhortly after befieged by his father. As the gar- 
rifon was ftrong, and confcious of guilt, they 
made a mod gallant defence; and many were 
the fkirmiflies and duels that were fought under 
its walls, ^ih one qf thefe, accident brought the 
king and his fon together; but, being both con- 
cealed by their helmets, they attacked each other 
with mutual fury. A fierce and dreadful com- 
bat enfued between them, till at laft the young 
prince wounded his father in the arm, and threw 
him from his horfe. The next blow would, 
in all probability, have put an end to the king*s 
life, had not he cried out for affiftance. Robert 
then immediately recoUefted his father's voice, 
and at once dung with a confcioufnefs of hi« 
crime, he leaped from his horfe, and raifcd the 
fallen monarch from the ground. He then pro- 
ftrated himfelf in his prefence, and craved par- 
don for his offences, promifing, for the fu- 
ture, a ftrift adherence to his duty. The rc- 
fentment harboured by the king was not fo 

cafily 
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eafily appeafed ; perhaps, his indigHatiori 
at being overcome, added to his anger ; in** 
ftcad, therefore, of pardoning his fbn, he gave? 
him his maledidbion, and departed for his own 
camp on Robert's horfc, which the prince had 
affiftcd him to mount. However, the conduft 
of the fon fcrved, after fome rccoUetSkion* to ap- 
peafe the father. As foon as William was return-* 
ed to Rouen, he became reconciled to Robert, 
and carried him with him into England, where 
he was fuccefsfully employed in retaliating an 
invafion of Malcolm king of Scotland. 
A.D.io«i. William, being thus freed from foreign and 
dpmeftic enemies, now began to have fufficient 
leifure for a more attentive application to the 
duties of peace. For this purpofe^ the Doomf- 
day Book was compiled by his order, which 
contains a general furvey of all the lands in 
the kingdom; their extent in each diftriftj 
their proprietors, tenures, value, the quantity of 
meadow, pafture, wood, and arable land, which 
they contained ; and in fome counties, the num- 
ber of tenants, cottagers, and pcople'of all dc-« 
nominations, who lived upon them. This dc-* 
tail enabled him to regulate the taxations in 
fuch a manner, that all the inhabitants were 
compelled to bear their duties in proportion to 
their abilities. 

Ht 
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He was no Icfs careful of the methods of 
laving money, than of accuniulation. He re-* 
ferveda very ample revenue for the crown ; and^ 
in the general diftribution of land among his 
followers, he kept poffeffion of no lefs than four- 
teen hundred manors in different parts of thd 
country. Such was his income^ that it is juft- 
ly faid to have exceeded that of any Englilh 
prince either before or fince his time. No king 
of England was ever fo opulent; none fo able 
to fupport the fplendor and magnificence of a 
court; none had^fo^nany places of truft and pro^ 
fit to beftow ; an^ non6; confequently, had his 
commands atten^Sed with fuch implicit obe- 
dicncci 

There was one pleafwre to which William^ 
as well as all the Normans and ancient Saxons 
was addifted, which was hunting. . To in- 
dulge this in its utmoft extent, he depopulated 
the county of Hampfhire for thirty miles^ turn-* 
ing out the inhabitants, deftr6ying all the vil- 
lages, and making the wretched out-cafts no 
compenfatron for fuch a injury. In the time of 
the Saxon kings, all noblemen without dif- 
tinftion had a right to hunt in the royal fo- 
rclls ; but William appropriated all thefe, and 
publifhed very fevere laws to prohibit his fub- 
jeds from encroaching on this part of his pre- 
• Vol. L M rogativof. 
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rogativc. The killing of a deer, a boar, orcveil 
an hare, was puniftied with the lofs of the delin- 
quent's cycs; at a time, when the killing of a 
man might be atoned for by paying a modc-^ 
rate fine or compofition- 

As the king's wealth and power were fo 
great, it -may be eafily fuppofed, that the richetf 
of his minifters were in proportion. Thofc of 
his uterine brother Odo, bifiiop of Bayeux,werc 
fo great, that he refolved to purchafe the Pa- 
pacy. For this purpofe, taking the opportuni* 
ty of William's abfence he equipped a veflcl at 
the ifle of Wight, on Iboard of which he. fent 
immenfe treafures, and prepared for h^s em- 
barkation, but he was unfortunately detained by 
contrary winds. In the mean time, William 
having had intimation of his defign, refold- 
ed to prevent the exportation of fo much 
weahh from his dominions. Accordingly re- 
turning from Normandy, where he was then em- 
ployed, he came into England at the very inftanr 
his brother was ftcpping on board, and imme- 
diately ordered him to be made a prifoner. Hii 
attendants, however, refpefting the immunities 
of the church, fcrupled to execute his com- 
mands I fo that the king himfelf was obliged 
with his own hand tofeize him. Odo, drfcon- 
certed at fo unexpefted an intervention, ap- 
pealed 
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pealed to the Pope •, who, he alledgcd, was the 
only p^rfon upon earth to try a bilhop. To 
this the king replied, that he did not feizehim 
as bifliop of Bayeux, but as earl of Kent; and 
in that capacity he cxpefted, and would have 
an account of his adminiftration. He was^ 
therefore, fent prifoner into Normandy ; and 
notwithftanding all the remonftrances and 
threats of Gregory, he ^as detained in cuftody 
during the remainder of William's reign. 

William had fcarcely put an end to this 
tranfaSlion, when he^fclt a very fevere blow 
in the death of Matilda, his queen ; and, as 
misfortunes generally qomc together, he receiv- 
ed information* of a general infurrc<ftion in 
Maine, the nobility of which had been always 
avcrfe to the Norman government : upon his 
arrival on the continent, he found, that the in- 
furgents had been fecretly affifted and excited 
by the king of France, whofe policy confiftcd 
in thus leffening the Norman power, by creat- 
ing diflcnfions among the nobles of its diffe- 
rent provinces. William's difplcafure was not 
a little encreafed, by the account he received 
of fome railleries which that monarch had 
thrown out againft him. It feems, that Wil- 
liam, who was become corpulent, had been de- 
tained in bed fome time by ficknefs ; and 
Philip was beard to fay, that he only lay in of 
M 2 g 
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a big belly. This fo provoked the Englift 
monarch, that he fent him word, he would 
foon be up, and would at his churching prefent 
fuch a number of tapers, as would fet the king- 
dom of France in a, flame. 

. In order to perform this promife, he le- 
vied a firong army, and entering the ifle 
of France, deftroyed and burned all the 
villages and houfes without opposition. He 
took the town of Mante, which he reduced to 
aflies. But the progrefs of thefe hoftilities was 
flopped by an accident, which- fbortly after 
put an 'end to William'a life.' His horfe chan»- 
ing to place his fore-feet on Ibme hot alhes^ 
plunged fo violently, that the rider was thrown 
forward, and bruifed upon the pummel of 
the faddle to fuch a degree, tbat he fuffered 
a relapfe^ and was obliged to return to Rouen. 
Finding his illnefs encreafc, and being fenfiblc 
of the approach of death, he began to turn hi« 
eyes to a future ftate, from which the purfuic 
of ambition had long averted them. He was 
now ftruck' with remorfe for all the cruelties 
and depredations he had made : he endeavour- 
ed to atone for his former offences, by 
large prefcnts to churches and monafteriesj 
and by giving liberty to many prifoners 
whom he unjuftly detained. He was even 
prevailed on, though not without rcluc- 
^2 tancc. 
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tance, to confent, with his dying breath, to the 
deliverance of his brother Odo, againft whom 
fce was extremely incenfcd. He then bequeath- 
ed Normandy and Le Maine to his eldeft fon 
Robert, whom he never loved ; to Henry, he 
left Sy6 thoufand pounds, and his mother's 
jointure, without the fmallcft territory; and 
though he would not pretend to eftablifh the • 
fiicceflion of the crown of England, to which 
he now began to perceive that he had no title, 
he expreffed his wifh that it might devolve to 
his favourite fon WiUiam, whom he imme- 
diately difpatched with letters to the archbi^ 
iliop of Canterbury, defiring his afliftancc. 
Having thus regulated his temporal affairs, he 
was conveyed in a litter to a little village near 
Rouen, where he might fettle the concerns of 
his foul without noife or interruption. It ^ 
was there that he died, in the fixty-firft 
year of his age, after having reigned fifty- 
two in Normandy, and twenty-one in England. 
His body was interred in the church at Caen, 
whkch he himfelf had founded ; but his inter- 
ment was srttcnded with a remarkable circum- 
ftance. As the body was carrying to the grave, 
the prelates and priefts attending with the mod 
awful filcnce, a man, who ftood upon an emi- 
nence, was l^eard to cry out with a loud voice, 
dnd to forbid the interment of the body, in a fpot 
M$ that 
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. thw ba4 b^tfi Ufljuftly feized by the con- 
queror' That very place, cried the man,. i& tho 
are^ of my father's hovfc \ and I novr fummon 
th^'departed foyl before the divine iribwal to 
dome juftice, and to atQne for fp great. an op- 
prefTion. The biihpps and attendants were 
ftruck with the man's intrepid conduft j thfcy 
enquired ioto the truth of his charge, and find- 
ing it ju(l, agreed to fatisfy him for the damages 
he had fuftained, 

William was a prince of great courage and 
capacity. Ambitious, ^olitjc, crucU vin- 
di(5tive, and rapacious. He wa^ fond of glory, 
and p^rfimonious merely for the purpofes of 
oilentation. Though fuddei^ and impetuous 
in his enterprizes^ he was cool, deliberate, and 
indefatigable in times of danger. He is faid, 
by the Norman writers, to be above eight 
fceet high, his body ftrong built, and well 
proportioned, and bis ftrength fuch* tha( 
|)one of his courtiers^ could draw his bow« 
He talked little ; he was feldom affable, to 
any, except to Lanfranc, archbishop of 
Canterbury j with him, he was ever meek 
4nd gentle ; with all others, ftern aad auftere. 
Though he rendered himfclf formidable to'aU» 
and odious to many, yet he had policy fufficient 
to tranfmit his power to pofterity, and the 
throne is ftiU occupied by his dcfcendants. 
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WILLIAM RU F U S. 

yV ILLIAM, furnamed Rufus, from the 
colour of his hair, had no fooncr received the 
late king's letter toLanfranc, in his favour, than 
he haftcned to take meafurcs for fccuring him- 
felf on the throne. Arriving, therefore, before the 
news of William's death had yet reached Eng- 
land, his firft care was, to take poflcffion of the 
.treafure left by the king at Whichefter, which a- 
>M 4 mounted 
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mounted to the fum of fixty thoufand pounds?. 
He then addreflcd the primate, who had ^Iway? 
confidered hini with an eye of peculiar affec- 
tion ; ^nd who now/, finding the juftnefs of hi$ 
claim, inftantly proceeded to the ceremony of 

his coronation. At thp fame timp Robert, 

ti ■ ■ • • •f 

. Vho had been appqinted fucceffor to Normandy, 
took peaceable poflcflion of that government j 
where his perfon was loved, and his acceflioij 
long defired. 
In the beginning of William the Second's reign, 
. ^he Englifh began to think they had hithertq 
miftakcn this prince's charafter, who had alway^i 
appeared to' them rude and brutal. He at fir(^ 
ieemcd to pay the utmoft regard to the coun- 
pils of Lanfranc, ^he primate,^ which were 
inild and gentle, and conflantly calculated for 
|:he benefit of the nation. Nevcrthelcfs, the 
Norman barons, who knew him better, perceiv- 
pd that he kept his difpofitioq ynder an ijpna- 
tural reftraint, and that hp only waited an op- 
portunity for throwing off the mafk whep his 
power fliould be eftabli(hed. ' They were, from 
the beginning, difpleafed at the divifion of the 
prppire by the late king 5 they eagerly defired , 
* .^qiinipnas before, and looked, upon Robert 
^s the proper owner of the whole. The natu- 
f ^1 difpofuion alfo pf this princ^ w^s ^s pleafing 

19 
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tto them, as that of William his brother was 
odious. Robert was open, generous, and hu^ 
inane ; he carried his facility to an excefs, as 
he coidd fcarcely find ftrength of mind to give 
any of his adherents the mortification of a rc.- 
fufal. But this was a quality no way difagrccv 
able to thofe whoexpeded to bujld their am-? 
bition on the eafy pliancy, of, his temper. A 
powerful confpiracy was therefore carried on 
againft William j and OdOi the late king's bro^ 
ther, undertook to condudt it to maturity, 

William, fenfible.of the danger that threat- ^ 

fned him on all fides, ^endeavoured to gain th^ . 
^fiiftioHS of the native Englifh, whom he pre- 
vailed upon, by prori^ifeis of future good trcat-f 
ment, and preference in the diftribution of hii 
favours, to efpoufe hisrihtpiiBfts, He was.fooa 
therefore' in the field; and, at the head of a nur 
tnerous array, Ihewed himfelf in readincfe to 
oppofe all who fliould difpute his pretenfions* 
In the mean time, Odo had written to Robert 
an account of the confpiracy in his favour, 
urging him to ufe difpatch, and exciting him, 
by the greatnefs of the danger^ and the fplcn-^ 
dor of the reward. Robert gaw him the moft 
pofitive aflurances of fpeedy affiftance; but his 
indolence was not to be excited by djftant cx-r 
pcftations. Indeed of f mployih^ his money 
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in levies, to fupport his friends in England, he 
iquandcred it away in idle expences, and un- 
merited benefits, fo that he procraftinated his 
departure till the opportunity was loft ; while 
William exerted himfelf with incredible afti* 
vity, to diffipatc the confederacy before he could 
arrive. Nor was this difficult to efFeft: the 
confpirators had, in confequence of Robert's 
affurances, taken poflcflion of fome fortreflcs ; 
but the appearance of the king foon reduced 
thcnm to implore for mercy. He granted them 
their lives, but conBfcated^all their eftates, and. 
baniihed them the kingdom. 

William, thus freed from all danger of infur- 
reftion, and fixed in the peaceable poffeffion of 
tjbt kingdom, fliewed the firft inftatice of his 
perverfe inclinations, in his ingratitude to the 
Englifli, who had fccured him on the throned 
The death of Lanfranc, which followed ihortly 
after, took off all retrain t from his inclina* 
tions, and his mind now appeared in its natu- 
ral deformity, tyrannical, and unjuft. He or^* 
dered a new furvey to be taken of all the lands 
and property of the kingdom ; and ^wherever 
he found them undervalued in the DoomV 
^ay-book, he raifed the proportion of taxes ac- 
cordingly. Even the privileges of the church* 
which were held very facrcd iq jthofc times of 
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ignorincc, were but a feeble rampatt againft 
his ufurpations •, he fcized the vacant bifliop^ 
ricks, and openly put to fale fuch abbies 
as he thought proper. But^ not content* 
td with exerting his tyranny over his own 
dominions, he was refolvcd to extend his author 
rity over thofe of his brother. In confequencc 
of this refolution, be appeared in Normandy, 
at the head of a numerous army j but the no- 
bility, on both fides, ftrongly cohnefted by in- 
tereft and alliances, brought on an accommo^ 
dation. Among other articles of this treaty, it 
was agreed, that, in cafe either of the brothers 
fliould die without iffue^ the furvivor ftiould in* 
herit all his dominions, It was in vain that 
Henry, the other brother, remonftfated againft 
this a£t of injuftice ; it was in vain that he took 
arms, and even defended a little fortreis, on 
the coaft of Normandy, for fome time, againft 
their united aflauUs. He was at iaft obliged 
to ^furrcnder i and, being defpoiledofeven the 
fmall patrimony that was left him, he wandered 
about for fome years, with a few attendants, 
ftnd was'often reduced to gfeat poverty. 

It was in befieging this fortrefs, that a circum- 
jflance or two have been related, which fervc to 
mark the charafter of the two brothers. As Wil* , 
liaro wss taking the air one day on horfeback, at 

fomc 
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ibme diftance from the camp, perceived two 
horfemen riding out from the cattle, who foon 
came up and attacked him. In the very firft 
encounter, the king's horfe beiqg killed, ' over*^ 
turned, and lay upon him, in fuch a manner 
that he could not difengage himfelf. His an* 
tagonift, while he renlained in this fituation, 
lifted up his arm to difpatch him ; when Wil- 
liam exclaimed, in a raeriacing tone, *^ Hold? 
villain, I am tfie king of England." The two 
foldiers were immediatly feized with veneration 
and awe ; and, helping him up, accommodated 
him with one of their horfes. William was 
not ungrateful for this fervlce -, he mounted 
the horfe, and ordering the foldier to fol- 
low, took him into his fervice. Soon after, 
Robert had an occafion to (hew ftill greater 
marks of generofity; for, hearing that the gar- 
- rifon was in great diftrefs for want of water, he 
not only ordered that Henry fhould be per- 
mitted to fupply himfelf, but alfo fent him 
fome pipes of wine for his own table. Rufus 
did not at all approve of this ill-timed genero- 
fity ; but Robert anfwered his remonftrances 
by faying, •• Shall we fuffer our brother to die 
Vrit-fe thirft ? Where (hall we find another when 
Jic is gone ?*' ' 

The 
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■jthc inteftine and petty difcofds that cnfucd 
tpon this accommodation between Robert and 
Rufus/ecm fcaf ce worthy the attention of hiftory. 
They indeed produced more real calamities to 
the people than fplendid invafions, or bloody 
battles, as the depredations of petty tyrants 
are ever more feverely felt by the poor, than 
the magnanimous projedls of ambition. A rup- 
ture enfued bdtyveen Rufus and Malcolm, king 
of Scotland^ in which the latter was ultimately 
furprized, and flain, by a party from Alnwick 
caftle. 

A new breach was made fome time after be- a. a io$5» 
tween the brothers, in which Rufus found means 
tocncroachftillfurtheruponRobert'spoffeffions, 
An incurfion from the Welch filled the country 
of England with alarm ; but they were quickly a.d. Z094. 
repelled, and obliged to find refuge in their na- 
tive mountains. A confpiracy of the Norman 
barons in England threatened ferious confe- 
quences ; but their fqhemes were prevented and 
fruftrated. Robert Mowbray, earl of North- 
umberland, who was at the head of this plot, 
was thrown into prifon, , where he died, after 
thirty years confinement. The count Eu, an- 
other confpirator, denying the charge, fought 
with his acciifer, in prefence of the court, at 
Windfor, and being worfted in the combat, waa 

con-* 
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eotidemned to be caftrated, and to hare his 
eyes put but. Every confpiracy, thus, deteded^ 
ferved to enrich the king, who took care to ap- 
ply to his own ufe thofe treafures that bad been 
gmafied for the purpqfe of dethroning him. 

But the memory of thefe tranfient broils^ and 
unfuccefsful treafons, were now totally eclipfcd 
by one Of the mdft noted enterprises that ever 
adorned thfe annals of nations, or excited the 
attention of mankind; I mean theCrufades^ 
Which were iiow firft projededi Peter the 
Hermit, a native of Aniicns, in Picardyj Was a 
man of great zeaU courage^ and piety. He 
had made a pilgrimage to the holy fepulchre at 
Jerufalem, and beheld^ with indignation, the 
cruel manner in which the Chriftians were treat- 
ed by the Infidels^ who were in pojfleflion of 
that place. Unable to fupprefs hU refentment, 
upon his return, he entertained the bold defign 
of freeing the whole country from the Maho- 
metan yoke, and of reftoring to the Chriftians 
the land where their religion was firft propa- 
gated. He firft propofed his Views to Martin 
il. at that time pope, who permitted, rather 
than aiTifted, this bold enthufiaft in his aims. 
Peter, therefore, warmed with a zeal that knew 
no bounds, began to' preach the Crufade, and 
to excite the princes of Chriftendom to the re- 
I covery 
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Covery of the Holy-land. Bare-headed, and 
bare-footed^ he travelled from court to courts 
preaching as he went, and infiaming the zeal of 
every rank of people. The fame of this dcfigti 
being thus diffufed^ prelates^ nobles, and 
princes, concurred in feconding it; and, at a 
council held at Clermont, where the pope him- 
felf exhorted to the undertaking, the whole af-t 
fcmbly cried out with one voice, as if by in- 
fpiratioh, // is the will of God. It is the will of 
God. From that time, nothing was feen but an 
univerfal migration of the weftern nations into 
the eaft ; men of all ranks flew to arms with 
the utmoft alacrity, and bore the fign of the crofs 
upon their right flioulder, as a mark of their 
devotion to the caufe. In the midft of this uni-^ 
verfal ardour that was difFufed over Europe, 
men were not entirely forgetful of their tem- 
poral interefts ^ for fome, hoping a more 
magnificent fettlement in the foft regions of 
Afia, fold their European property for what- 
ever they could obtain, contented with receiv- 
ing any thing for what they were predetermin- 
ed to relinquifti. Atliong the princes who felt arid 
acknowledged this general fpirit of enterprize, 
was Robert, duke of Normandy. The Crufade 
was entirely adapted to his inclinations, and his 
circumftances j he was brave, zealous, covetous 

of 
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s of glory, harrafied by infurrcftions, and, wha« 
Was more than all, naturally fond of change^ 
In order, therefore^ to fopply money to defray 

, the neceffary charges of fo expenfivc an under- 
taking, he offered to mortgage bts dukedom of 
Normandy to his brother Rufus for a ftipulat- 
cd fUm of money. Thisfumr, wjMeh was noi 
greater than ten thoufand marfcsfwas readily 
promifed by Rufusj whofe ambition was upon 
the watch to Xeize every advantage. He was 
no way folicitous about railing the money, as 
he knew the riches of his clergy. Frotn ihem^ 
therefore, he forced the whole; heedlefs of 
their murmurs, and aggravating his injuftice 
by the pious pretences he made ufe of to cover 
his extortions : thios equipping his brother for 
his- romantic expedition to the Holjr.land, he^ 
more wifely, and more fafely, took peaceable 
poffeflion of his dukedom at home^ 

In this nianncr was Normandy once more 
united to England ; and from this union, af- 
terwards, arofe thofe numerous wars with 
France, which, for whole centuries, continued 
to depopulate both nations^ withfout eondu<iirig 
in the end to encreafe^ the power of either. 
However, Rufus was not a little pleafed with 
this acquifition ; he made a voyage to his new 
dominion, arid took poffeflion of it for five 

years^ 
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year, according to agreement with his bfbtliei*^ a}^io9^ 
He alfo demanded of the king of France a part 
of the territory of Vcxini which, he pretend- 
ed, was an appurtenance to his duchy^ and eveft 
attempted to enforce his claims by arms. Bur, 
though the ceflion of Maine and Normandy 
greatly encreafed the king's territories, they 
added but little to his real power, as his new 
fubjefts Were compofed of men of independent 
fpiritSj mote ready to difputd than obey his 
commands. Many were the revolts and infur- 
reftions which he was obliged to quell in per* 
Ton; and, no fooner was one confpiracy fup-^ 
preffed, than another rpfe to give him frefh 
difquietude. 

In the rtiidft of thefe foreign troubles, he 
found himfelf involved in a difagreeable quar- 
rel with Anfclm, archbifliop of Canterbury, a 
prelate of an haughty difpofuion, and extreme-* 
ly tenacious of the rights of the church. Thera 
was at that time a fchifm in the church, be- 
tween Urban and Clement, who both pretend^ 
cd to the papacy ^ and Anfelm, who had al- 
ready acknowledged Urban, was determined^ 
ivithout the king's confent,- to introduce his au- 
thority into England. William, who, ittiit^t- 
ing his father's esxample^ had prohibited his 
fubjefts from recognizing' any pope whom h« 
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f had not prerioufly approved, was enraged at 
Anfelm's pretenfiona. A fynod was funmioaed 
at Rockingham, for depofing the prelate; but, 
inftead of obeying the king, the members of it 
declared, chat none but the pope could inflift 
a cenfure on their primate. To this was foon 
after added a fre& ofienee. Anfelm being re- 
quired to fumiih his quota of foldiers^ for an 
intended ^xpeditktn againft the Welfh^ reltic* 
tantly compliied^ but he fent them fo ill equip- 
ped, that Rufus threatened him with a profe* 
cuttoo. As the refentments on both fides were 
encreafed, their mutual demands were raifed 
in proportion, till at length their anger pro* 
ceeded to recrimination ; and Anfelm, finding 
it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, defired 
permiflTion to retire to Rome. This rcqueft 
the king very readily complied with ; but, in 
order to mortify the prelate yet rnore^ he fent 
an officer to fearch his baggage, after he was on 
board, and to (eize all his money, on pretence 
of a law which forbad the exportation of fil- 
ver. Not content with this, he ordered all his 
temporalities to be confifcated, and actually 
kept pofiefTion of them the remaining part ol 
his life. 

This open infringement of what wei€ then 

confidered as rights of the church, fcrvcd 
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to unite the pope, as well as all the ecclefiaf- 
ticks of his own dominions, againft him. Ur- 
ban even menaced him with the fcntence of ex- 
communication 5 but he was too earneftly en- 
gaged in the crufade, to attend to any other 
bufinefs. Rufus, therefore, littlf: regarded thofe 
cenfures, which he found were inefFedtual j he 
had but very little religion at beft, and the 
amazing infatuation of the times infpired him 
with no very high ideas of the wifdom of its 
profeflbrs. It is reported of him, that he once 
accepted fixrjr marks of a Jew, whofe fon had 
been converted to Chriftianity, and who en- 
^gagedhimby that prefent to alTifl: in bring- 
ing back the youth to Judaifm. William em- 
pk>yed both menaces and perfuafion to that " 
purpofe ; but finding his efforts ineffedual, he 
fent for the father, and informing him that the 
new convert was obftinate in his faith, he re- 
turned him half the money, and kept the reft 
for his pains. At another time, he is faid to 
have Tent ' for fome learned Chriftian theolo- 
gians and fome Jewilh rabbies, and bade 
them fairly difpute the points of their religion 
before him. He was perfeftly indifferent, he 
faid, which (hauld prevail ; he had his ears 
open to both, and he would embrace that doc- 
trine, which, upon ciomparifon, ihould be 
^ 2 found 
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found fupported on the moft folk! zrgtA^ 
ments. , 

In this manner Rufus proceeded, carelefs of 
approbation or cenfure y and only intent upon 
extending, his dominions^ either by purchafe or 
conqucft. The earl of Poifticrs and Guienne, en- 
flamed with a defire of going upon the cr^fade, 
had gathered an immenfe multitude for that 
expedition, )but wanted money to forward his 
preparations. He had recourfe, therefore, to 
. Rufus ; and ofiered to mortgage all his dorni* 
.nion&, without much considering what would 
become of his unhappy fubje£ts that he thus 
di^ofed of. The king accepted this offer with 
his uiual aridity; and had prepared a fleet, 
and an army, in order to take poiTeflion of the 
rich provinces thus eonfigned to his tpuft. But 
an accident put an end to sdl his ambitious 
projefts, and ferved to rid the world of a mer- 
cenary tyrant. His favourite amufement was 
hunting, almoft the only relaxation of princes 
in thofe rude times, when the other arts of peace 
were but little cultivated. The New Forefl: 
was generally the £i;ene of hi^ fport;^ and there 
he ufually fpent thofe hours which were not 
employed in bufinefe of a more ferious nature. 
One day, as he was mounting his horfe,^ in or- 
der to take hiar cuftom^ry amufement, he is 
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faid to have been (topped by a monk, who 
warned him, from fome dreams he had the 
night 4)efore, to abftain from that day's diver- 
fion. R«fus, fmiling at his fuperftition, or- 
dered him to be paid for his zeal, but defired 
him to have more favourable dreams for the 
future Thus, fetting forward, he began th« 
chace, attended by Walter Tyrrel, a French 
knight, famous for archery, who always accom- 
panied him in thefe exctirfions. Towards fun- 
fet, they found themfelves feparated from the 
reft of their retinue ; and the king difmountcd, 
cither through fatigue, or in expeiftation of a 
frefh horfe. Juft at that inftant, a ftag bound- 
ed out before him ^ and Rufus, drawing his 
bow, wounded the animal, yet not fo mortal* 
ly but that it fled; while he followed, in 
hopes of fei^g iQii|li« As the letting fun 
beamed in. his faccTne held up his. hand before 
his eyes, and ftood in that pofture; when Tyr- 
rel, who had been engaged in the fame purfuit, 
let fly an arrow, which glancing from a tree, 
ftruck the king to the heart. He dropt dead 
inftantancoufly •, while the innocent author of 
his death, terrified at the accident, put fpurs to 
his horfe, haftcned to the fea (hore, embarked 
for France, and joined the crufade that was 
then fetting out for Jerufalem, William's 
N 3 * body. 
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body, being, fouod fay fbmc countrymen paf- 
fing through the foreft, it was laid acrofs an 
horic, and carried to Wincbefter, where it was, 
next day, interred in the cathedral, without ce- 
remony, or any marks of refped. Few la- 
mented his fate, and none of the couniers at- 
tended his funeral 
A.D. ixoo. It requires no great art to draw the charac^ 
ter of a prince, whofe vices were compenfated 
by fcarce one virtue. Rufus was a perfidious, 
encroaching, and a dangerous neighbour, an un- 
kind and ungenerous relation, a rapacious^ and 
yet a prodigal prince. However, there remains 
to this day, fome monuments of his public fpi- 
rits the Tower, Weftminfter-Hall, and Lon- 
don-bridge, were all built by him, and are evi- 
dences that the treafures of government were 
not all expended in vain. William Rufus was 
flain in the thirteenth year of his reign, and 
about the fortieth of his age. As he never 
was married, he left no legitimate iffue behind 
him; the fucceffion, therefore, of courfe de* 
volved upon Robert, his elder brother, but he 
was then too diftant to aflert his pretenfions. 
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HERE were now two competitors for 
the crown ; Robert, who ha4 engaged in the 
holy war, and Henry, the youngeft brother, 
who continued at home. Had Robert been 
in Normandy when William died, there is no 
doubt, from the popularity of his charac- 
ter, and 'from the treaty formerly concluded 
between the two brothers, but that he would 
N 4 have 
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|iavc been clcdkcd wijhout oppofition. This 
valiant afid generous princp having le4 his foU 
lowers into paleftjnp, and there diitinguilhe4 
himfclf by his pouragc, his affable difpofitiont 
and upbopnded geherofrty, after the taking of 
Jerufalcm, began to think of returning home, 
and of ciTJoying in tranquillity that gloryi 
ivhich he had acauired in the field againfl: the 
jnfidels. But, inilead of talking the mod di- 
Xe&, road to Englan^d, he paflcd through Italy, 
where he became acquainted with Sibyllai 
daughter of counf Converfana, a Jady of cele-» 
brated'bcaptyj and, marrying her, he laviflied 
^way, in her company, thofe hours which 
ftiould have been employed in the recovery of 
his kingdom, 

In the mean time, Henry, who had beei^ 
hunting' ip the New Foreft when his brother 
was (Uin, took the earlieft advantage of the 
occafion, and "haftcning to Winchefter, refojv- 
cd to fecurc the royal trcafure, which he knew 
to be the beft afiiftant in feconding his aims. 
William <Jc Breteuil, who had the care of 
the treafury, informed of the king's death, 
pppofed himfejf boldly to Hepry's pretenfions. 
He ventured to aflure Henry, that the money 
in his cuftody, as well as the crown, belonged 
\9 his Pld?r brptbcr^ ^nd that he W4s rcfolved 
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to contin4iie firm in his juft allegiance. The 
difpute was on the point of producing blood- 
Ihcd, when fevcral of Henry's partizam arriv- 
ing, compelled Breteuil to furrender the trea* 
fure, with a part of which^they in all probabili- 
ty, hoped to be rewarded for their fervice. Being 
pofleffed of this, without lofing time, he next 
hadened to London, where he procured him* 
felf to be proclaimed king, and inftantly pro- . 
ceeded to theexercife of his royal dignity. The 
barons, as well as the people, acquiefced in a 
daim which they were unprovided to refift, 
and yielded obedience from the fears of immc* 
diate danger. 

When ever there is a difputed throne, the 
people generally become umpires, and thus re- 
gain a part of thbfe natural rights of which they 
might have been deprived. Henry eafily fore- 
faw, that to fecure his ufgrped title, his fub- 
jefts were to be indulged, and that his power 
could only find fecurity in their affeftions. His 
firft care, therefore, was to make feveral con- 
ccffions in their favour. He granted them a 
charter, eftablifiiing the churches in poflefiion 
of all their immunities, aboli(hing thofe excef- 
five fines which ufed to be exafted from heirs ; 
granting his barons, and military tenants, the 
power of bequeathing their money by will, re- 
mitting 
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mrtting all debts due to the crown ; offbring a 
pardon for all former offences,, and promifing 
to confirm and obferve all the laws of Edward 
the Confeflbr. Thefe conceffions pleafcd the 
clergy and the people, while the king, who 
meant pnjy to obferve them while his power 
was in difpute, boafted of the lenity of bis go* 
verment. 

Stiil farther to ingratiate himfcif with the 
peojple, Henry expelled from court all the 
minifters of his .brother's dei)auchery and arbi- 
trary power; he ftrippcd Ralph Flambard, 
who had been his brother's principal favourite, 
and, confequcntly, obnoxious to the people, of - 
his dignity, and had him confined to the 
Tower.. But what gave him the greateft Iharc 
of popularity^ was his recalling Anfelm, arch* 
bifhop of Canterbury, who had been banifhed 
during the laft reign, to his former dignity and 
his favour. One thing only remained to con- 
firm his claims without danger of a rival. The 
Englilh ftill remembered their Saxon monarchs 
with gratitude, and beheld them excluded the 
throne with regret. There ftill remained fome 
of thedefcendants of that favourite line; and,a- 
mong others, Matilda, the niece of Edgar Athel- 
ing ; which lady, having declined all pretenlions 
to royalty, was bred up in a convent, and had 

aftually 
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aiftually taken the veil. Upon her ttenrjr 
firft fixed his eyes as a proper confbrt, by whofc 
means, the long breach between the Saxon and 
Norman interefts would be finally united. It 
only remained to get over the fcruple of her be- 
ing a nuni but this a council, devoted to 
his interefts, readily admitted; and Matilda 
being pronounced free to marry, the nup- 
tials were celebrated with great pomp and fo« 
lemnity. 

It was at this unfavourable jun&ure, that 
Robert returned from abroad, and after tak- 
ing pofTcfiion of his native dominions, laid his 
claim to the crown of England, But be was 
now, as in all his former attempts, too late for 
fucccfs. However, u he was a man of undaunt- 
ed refolution, he feemed refolved to difpute his 
pretenfions to the iaft ; and the great fame he 
had acquired in the Eaft, did not a little fcrvc 
to forward his endeavours. He was alfo ex- 
cited to thefe refolution s by Flambard, who 
had efcaped from the Tower; together with 
fcveral others, as well of the Norman as the 
Englilh nobility. Even the fcamen were affefted 
with the general popularity of his name, and 
revolted to him with the greatcft part of a fleet 
that had been equipped to oppofe his pailage. 
Henry, who outwardly pretended to flight 
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all thcrfe preparations, yet had penetration 
enough to perceive, that his fubjedbs fluftuated 
in their inclinations between him and his bro- 
ther. In this emergency, he had rccourfe to 
the bigotry of the people, to oppofe their fen- 
timents-ofjuftice. He paid diligent court to 
Anfclmf^hofe fanftity and wiftlom he pretend- 
ed to revere ; and this prelate, in return, em- 
ployed all his credit in fecuring him on the 
throne. He fcrupled not to afTure the nobles 
of the king's fincerity in his profeflSons of 
juftice ; and even rode through the ranks of 
the army, recommending to the foldiery the 
defence of their king, and promifing to fee their 
valour rewarded. Thus the people were retain- 
ed in their allegiance to the ufurper, and the 
army marched chearfully forward to meet 
Robert and his forces, which were landed in fafer 
ty at Porifmouth. When the two armies came 
in fight, they both ftemcd equally unwilling 
to hazard a battle ; and their leaders, who faw 
that much more would be loft than gained by 
fuch a conflift, made propofals for an accom- 
modation. This, after the removal of a few 
obftacles, was agreed to •, and it was ftipulat- 
ed, that Robert, upon the payment of a cer- 
tain fum, fliould refign his pretenfions to Eng- 
land} and that if (sithpr of the princes died 

without 
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without iflbe, the other Ihould fucceed to his 
dominions. This treaty being ratified, the 
armies on each fide were difbanded ; and Ro- 
bert having Kved two months in the utmoft 
harmony with his brother, returned in peace 
to his own dominions. 

But it was not in the power of formal trea- 
ties to bind up the refcntment of a monarch, 
who knew himfelf injured, and found it in hi;^ . 
power to take revenge. Hienry foon Thewed 
his refolution to puniih ail the heads of the 
party which had lately oppofed him ; and this 
he did, under different pretexts, and by re- 
peated profecutions. The earlof Shrewfbury, 
Arnulf dc Montgomery, and Roger, earl of 
Lahcafter, were banifhed the kingdom, with 
the confifcacion of their eftates. Robert de 
Pontefraft, Robert de Mallet, William de Wa- 
rene, and the earl of Cornwall, were treated with a. d. csoj. 
equal fcverity -, fo that Robert, • finding his 
friends thus oppreflcd, came over to England 
to intercede in their behalf. Henry received 
him very coolly, affembled a council to deli- 
berate in what manner he fhould be treated ; 
fo that Robert finding his own liberty to^bc 
in danger, was glad to alk permiflion to return ; 
which, however, was not granted him, till 
he confented to give up his penfion. 

But 
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But the confequcnccs of Robert's indifcrc- 
tion were not confined to his own fafety alone j 
as he was totally averfe to bufiiiefs, and only^ 
ftudious of the more fplendid amufemcnts or 
employments of life, his affairs every day be* 
gan to wear a worfe appearance. His fervants 
pillaged him without compunftion ; and he is 
defcribed as lying whole days a-bed for want of 
cloaths, of which they had robbed him. His 
fubjcfts were treated dill more deplorably, 
for being under the command of petty and ra- 
pacious tyrants, who plundered them without 
mercy, the whole country was become a fcene 
of Violence and depredation. It was in this 
ftiiferablc exigence, that the Normans at 
length had rccoorfc to Henry, from whole 
wife adminiflrration of his own dominions, they 
expcAed a fimilitude of profperity, fliould he 
take the reins of theirs. Henry very readily 
promifed to redrefs their grievances, as he 
knew it would be the direA method to fecond 
A.D. 1105. his own ambition. The year enfuing, there- 
fore, he landed in Nornundy with a ftrong 
army, took fomc of the principal towns ; and 
ihew«d, by the rapidity of his ptogrefs, that 
he meditated theentireconquefi: of the country. 
Robert, who had already mortgaged, or gi« 
ven away the greateft paitof hts demefne, fpent 

his 
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his time in the moft indolent amufements, and 
looked upon the progrcfe of Henry with an 
eye of perfea indifference. But being at laft 
roufed from his lethargy, and finding his af- 
fairs in a defperate fitaation; be took the. 
ftrange refolution of appealing, in perfon, to 
Henry's natural affbaions, which this brave, 
imprudent mail, eftimated by the emotions of 
his own heart. Henry received him, not only 
with coolnefs, but contempt ; and foon taught 
him, that no virtues will gain that man cfteem 
who has forfeited his pretenfions to prudence. 
Robert, thus treated with indignity, quitted 
his brother in a tranfport of rage, exfM-effin* 
an ardent purpofe of revenge; towhich, Henry 
paid no fort of regard. 

Robert was refolved, however^ to Ihcwhim- 
felf formidable; even in the moft diftreflcd ftate 
of his circumftances. Poffefled with high ideas 
of chivalry, which his expedition to the holy 
land fcrved to heighten, he was wiHing to re- 
trieve his afi^iirs by valour, which he had loft by 
indolence. Being fupported by the earl of 
Mortaigne and Robert de Befefme, Henry's 
inveterate enemies, be raifed an army, and ap- 
proached his brother's camp, with a view of 
finifliing, by a decifive battle, the quarrel be- 
tween them. Whik the two armies were yet 

in 
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in fight of each other, fomc of the clergy erff-» 
ployed their mediation to bring on a treaty $ 
but as Henry infiftcd upon Robert's renoun- 
cing the government of his dominions entirely, 
and one half of the revenue, all accommoda- 
tion was rejefted with difdain, and both fides 
prepared for battle. Robert was now entered 
on that fcene of adbion in which he chiefly glo- 
ried, and in which he was always known tCf 
excel. He animated his little army by his 
example, and led them to the encounter witA 
that fpirit which had formerly made the infi* 
dels tremble. There was no withftanding hi® 
• firft Ihock 5 that quarter of the Englifti army 
where he made the impreflion gave way, and 
he was nearly on the point of gaining a com- 
plete viftory. But it was different on that 
quarter where Belefme commanded ; he was 
put to flight by one of the kyig^s generals, who 
alfo advancing himfelf with a frelh body of 
horfe to fuftain his center, his whole army 
rallied ; while Robert's forces, cxhaulied and 
broken, gave ground on every fide, in fpite 
of all his efforts and afts of pcrfonarvalour.- 
But though he now faw his army defeated, and 
thoufands falling round him, yet he refufed 
to find fafety by flight, or turn his back upon 
an enemy that he ftill difdained. He was 
2 taken 
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taken pnfontTf with near ten thoufand of his 
men, and all the copfiderarblc borons who had 
adhered to his misforcunes. This viftory waa 
followed by the final rcdudion of Normandy, 
whil^ Henry returned in triumph to England, 
leading with him his captive brother,, who, af-. 
ter a life of bravery, generofity, and truth, 
how found himfelf not only deprived of his 
patrimony and his friends, but alfo of his 
freedom. Henry, unmindful of his bro- 
ther's former magnanimity with regard to 
him, detained him a prifoner during the re- 
mainder of his life, which was no lefs than 
twenty-eight years -, and he died in the cattle 
of Cardiff, in Glamorganlhire. It is even {aid 
by fome, that he was deprived of his fight by 
a red-hot copper bafon applied to his eyes; 
while his brother attempted to ftifle the re- 
proaches of his confcience, by founding the 
abbey of Reading, which was then confidered 
as a fuificient atonement for every degree of ^ 
barbarity. 

The firft ftep Henry took, after his return 
to England, was to reform fome abufes which 
had crept in among his courtiers ; for, as they 
were allowed by the feudal law to live upon the 
king's tenants whenever he travelled, they, un- 
der colour of this, committed all manner of ra- 

VoL, I. O vages 
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vagcs with impunity. To remedy this difor^ 
der, he publifhed an ediA, punifliing with the 
lofs of fight all fuch as (hould, under pretext 
of. royal authority, commit any dtpredations^ 
in the places through which they paflfed. Some 
difputes alfo coTKeming ecclefiaftical affairs, 
which were fupportcd by Anfelm, the archbi* 
fhop of Canterbury, were compromifcd and ad- 
jufted. Henry was contented to refign his^ 
right of granting ecclefeaftical inveftitures, but 
was allowed to receive homage from his bi- 
fhops for all their temporal properties andpri vi^ 
leges. The marriage of priefts alfo was prohi- 
bited, and laymen were not allowed to marry 
within the feventh degree of affinity. The 
laity were alfo prohibited from wearing long 
hair, a mode of drefs^ to which the clergy (tew- 
ed the utmoft averfion. 

Thefe regulations ferved to give* employ- 
ment to Henry in hi* peaceful intervals; but 
the apprchenfions which he had from the dif- 
fatisfadtion of his Nprman fubjefts, and his- 
fears for the fucceffiotty gave him but too much 
bufinefs to pcf mit any long intervals of relaxa* 
tion. His principal concern was, to prevent 
his nephew, William, the fon of Kobert, fronv 
fucceeding to the crown, in prejudice of WiU 
liam, his own fon,, for whom he was folicitous 
2 t» 
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0b fectirc it. His nephew was but fix years of 
age, when he committed him to the care of 
Hclie de St. Saen; and this nobleman difcharg- 
cd his truft in his education with a degree of 
fidelity uncommon at that barbarous period 
we arc defcribrng. Finding that Henry was 
defirous of recovering pofieffion of his pupil's 
perfon j he withdrew, and trar/ied him to the 
court of Fulk, count of Anjou^ who gave him 
protedion. This noble youth, wandering from 
court to court, evaded all the arts of his power- 
ful uncle, who was not remifs in trying every ,^ 
method of fcizing him, cither by treaty or inti- 
midation. In this ftruggle, Lewis, the king of 
France, took the young adventurer's part, and 
endeavoured to intereft the pope in his quarrel. 
Failing in this, he endeavoured to gain, by 
force of arms, what his negociations could not 
obtain. A war enfucd between him and Hen- 
ry, iti which many flight battles were fought^ 
but attended with no dccifive confequences. In 
one of thefe, which was fought at Noyon, a 
city that Lewis had an Intention to furprife, the 
valour both of the nephew and the uncle, were 
not a little confpicuous. This young man, who 
inherited all his father's bravery, charged the 
van of the-Englilh army with fiich impetuofity, 
that it fcU back upon the main body, com- 
O 2 mandcd 
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mandcd by the king in pcrfon, whofe utnK)lb 
efforts were unequal to the attack. Still, how- 
ever, exerting all his endeavcmrs to ftcm the 
torrent of the enemy that was pouring down 
upon him, a Norman knight, whofe name was 
William Crifpin, difcharged at his head two 
fuch furious ftrbkes of a fabre, that his helmet 
was cut through, and his head feverely woundr 
ed. At the fight of his own blood, which 
ruihed down his vifage, he was animated to a 
. double exertion of his ftrength, and retorted 
the blow with fuch force, that his antagonift 
was brought to the ground, and taken prifoner. 
This decided the vidtory in favour of the Eng-* 
lifh, who purfued the French with great flaugh- 
ter ; and it ajfp ferved to bring on an accom- 
modation foon after, in which the interefts of 
his nephew were entirely neglected. From 
A.D. iiig. this period, jill the time of that brave youthV 
death, which happened about eight years af- 
ter, he appears to have been employed in inef- 
feftual ftruggles to gain thpfc dominions to 
which he had the itioft jufl: hereditary ckrms^, 
but wanted power to back his prctcnfions. 

Fortune now feemed to imile upon Henry^ 

and promife a long fucceflion of felicity. He 

^ was in peaceable pofleflion of two-po»werful 

ftatcs, and had a fon who^Was acknowledged 

I - undif- 
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undifputed heir, arrived at his eighteenth year, 
whom he loved moit tenderly. His daughter, 
Matilda,, was alfo married to the emperor Hen- 
ry V, of Germany, and (he had been fent to 
that court while yet but eight years old, for 
her education. AH his profpefts, however, 
were at once clouded by unforcfecn misfor- 
tunes and accidents, which tinftured his re- 
maining years with mifery. The king, frdm 
the facility with which he ufurpcd the crown, 
dreading that his family might be fubverted 
with the fame eafe, took care to have his fon 
rccQgni^d a$ his fucceiTor by the ftates of 
Eogland, and carried him over to Normandy 
to receive the homage pf the barons of that 
duchy. After performing this requifite cere* 
mony, Henry returning triumphantly to Eng- 
land, brought with him a numerous retinue of 
the chief nobility, who feemed to iharein his 
iuccefles. In one of the veffels of the fleet, 
his fon, and fcveral young noblemen, the com- 
panions of his pleifores, went together to render 
the paflage more agreeable. The king fet fail 
from' BarBeur, and was foon carried by afairwind 
outof fight of land. The prince was detained by 
fome accident-, and his failors, as well as their 
captain Fitz Stephen, having fpent the interval 
in ilrinking^ became fo difordered, that they ran 
O3 the 
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the fhip upon a rock, and immcdiatcly.it wa$ 
dafhed to pieces. The prince was put into 
the boat, and might have efcaped, had he 
not been called back by the cries of Maude, 
his natural fifter. He was at firft conveyed 
out of danger himfelf^ but could not hzvt 
a perfon fo dear to perifli without an effort 
tofave her. He, therefore, prevailed upon 
the failors, to row back and take her in. The 
approach of the boat, giving feverai others 
who had been left upon the wreck, the hopes 
of faving their lives, numbers leaped in, and 
the whole went to the- bottom. Above an 
hundred and forty young noblemen of the prin- 
cipal families of England and Normandy, were 
loft on this occafion. A butcher of Rouen 
was the only perfon on board who efcaped ; he 
clung to the maft, and was taken up the next 
morning by fome fifhermcn. Fits Stephen, the 
captain, while the butcher was thus buflfetting 
the waves for his life, fwam up to him, and en- 
quired if the prince was yet living. When, 
being told, that he had perifhed ; then, I will 
not out-live him, faid the captain, and immedi- 
ately funk to the bottom. The ftirieks of thefe 
unfortunate people were heard from the fhore, 
and the noifc even reached the king's fhip, but 
the caufe was then unknown. Henry entertain- 
ed hopes for three days, that his fon had put 
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into fomc diftant port of England ; but whch 
certain intelligence of the calamity was brought 
him, he fainted away, and was never feen to 
fimile from that moment to the day of hia 
deaths 

The reft of this prince's life feems a mere 
blank, his reftkfs defires having now nothing 
left worthr toiling for, he appeared more fond of 
repofe than ambition. His daughter, Matilda, 
however, becoming a widow by the death of 
the emperor, he married her a fecond time to 
GeofFry Plantagenet, cldefl. fon of the count of 
Anjou, and fndeavouiied to enfure her accef* 
fion, byx)bliging his barons to recognize her as 
the heir of all his dominions. Some time after, 
that princcfs was delivered of a fon, who receiv- 
ed the name of Henry ^ aisd the king, farther 
toenfure herfucceflion, caufed all the nobility 
pf England and Normandy to renew their for- 
tner oatlis of allegiance. The barons of thefe 
times were ready enough tp fwear whatever the 
mpnarch commanded } but, it feems, they ob* 
ferved it no longer tkm while they were com- 
pelled to obey. Henry <did not long furvive 
thefe exxdeavours to fecure the fucceflion in his 
family. He was feized with a fudden illnefs at 
St. Denis, a litde town in Normandy, from eat- 
ing too plentifully of lampreys, a di(h he was 
.particularly fond of. He died in the fixty- 
O4 feventh 
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fcvMth ye^ of hi* age, and tht thirty, fifth of 
^Dec. I. his rdigR, kiivingj by will, hii daughter Ma- 
*^^^' tilda he iipefs of all bis dominit^ns. 

V If .WQ coTifidcr Henry's charafter impartially, 
we ihall find more to admire than to love in 
it. Itdannot be doubted, but that he was a 
wife and a valiant prince 5 and yet our hearts 
revolt againft his fuccefs^ and follow the un- 
fortunate Robert even to his eaptlvtiy, Hen^ 
ry's per fon was itianlyi his Countenance engag* 
ing, his eye clear, ferene, and penetrating. By his 
great progrefs in Ikeratufe^ h« Nd acqurred the 
mmeof Beau Clere, or thefciholaf ; and fucb 
was the force of his eloquentej that* after a con- 
ference with him, the pope is faid to have given 
him the preference to all the other pnAces of 
Europe. He was much addifted to women, 
wd left behind him a numerous f^urious off- 
fpring. Hunting, alfb, was one of his favou- 
rite amufemcnts 5 and he is accufed of aug- 
menting the forefts which had been appropriat- 
ed during the former deigns for that diverfion. 
His juftice alfo feemed to approach cruelty; 
ftealing was firft made Capital in bis reign; and 
faife coining was punifhed with death and mu- 
tilation. He firft granted the city of London a 
charter and privileges; and, from this fifft: con- 
f:effion, we may date the origin of Engliih liber? 
?y, fuch as we find it ^x this day. 

CHAP, 
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jr\ S every expedient was ufed during the life 
of the late king, to fix the fuccefllon in his fa- 
mily, he, among others, thought that the ag- 
grandizing his neareft relations would not be 
an impolitic ftep. He only dreaded the deligns 
of Robert and his adherents, no way miflruft- 
ing any attempts from another quarter. With 
thcfe views, he was very liberal in heaping 

favours 
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favours upon the children of. his fifter Adela, 
who had been married to the count of Blois* 
He thought they would be the ftrongeft fafe- 
guard to protcfl: him from the afpiring attempts 
of his brother, or his pofteri ty ; and he was rcfolv- 
ed to load them with favours, as being too far 
removed from the frown to entertain any hopes 
of fucceeding in their defigns to obtain it : in 
purfuance of this plan, he had, fome years before 
his death, invited Stephen and Henry, the two 
youngeft of his filler's fons, into England, and 
received them with great honour and efteem. 
Thinking that he could never do too much to fc- 
cure their afFeftions, he married Stephen to the 
daughter and heirefs of Euftace, count of Bou- 
logne, who brought him an immenfefortune. Hf 
conferred on him the great eftate forfeited by 
Hobcrt Mallet in England, and by the earl of 
Montaigne m Normandy. Nor w^s Stephen's 
brother, Henry, without his (hare in the king's 
liberalities. He was created abbot of Glafton- 
bury, and bifliop of Wincheftcr ; fo that the 
two brothers were thus become by far the moft 
powerful fubjefts in the kingdom. 

Such great riclrhes, fo much power, and th« 
cpnfcioufnefs of abilities, were the firft incen- 
tives to Stephen's ambition. Placed at no great 
diftanc^ from the throne by birth, and pcr- 
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tciving the fuccefs of his uncle's ufurpatioil^ 
he refoived to run the fame career, and ftrike 
for the crown. For this purpofe, even during 
the king's life-time, he ufed all his arts to pro- 
pure popularity, and to cultivate the affedbions 
of the Englifh nobility. By his bravery, adli- 
vity, and vigour, he acquired the cftcem of the 
barons; by hisgeeerodty and familiar addrefs 
he obtained the love of the people. No fooner^ 
therefore, was the king known to be dead, thaa 
3tephen, confcious of his own power and in- 
fluence, refoived to fecure to hinifelf the pof- 
feflion of what he fo long defired. He immedi- 
ately haftened from Normandy, where he then 
was, and letting fail for England^ landed at Do- 
ver. But there the citizens, apprized of his in- 
tent, (hut their gates againfl him. From thence 
he w^nt on to Canterbury, where he was treat- 
ed with like difrefpedb ; but, paiTmg on, he ar- 
rived at London, where he was immediately fa- 
luted kipg, by ^11 the lower ranks of the people* 
Being thus fecured of the people, his next ftep 
lya? to gain over the plergy ; and, for that pur- 
pofe, his brother, the bifliop of Winchefter, 
exerted all his influence among them, with good 
fuccefs. The ^rchbifljop of Canterbury, as heha4 
uken the oaths of allegiance to Matilda, feemed 
for 4 whil^ to ftan4 oqtj but ppc Hvjgh Bigod, 

ftcwar4 
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ftcwardof the houfhold, averring upon oachtlutt 
the late king had expreffed hisintencions to make 
Stephen his heir, the archbifliop anointed him 
witliout farther fcruple. Thus was Stephen 
made king, by one of thofc fpredy revolutions 
which ever mark the barbarity of a ftate in 
i^hich they arecuftomary. The people acqui- 
eCccd in his claims from his popularity • the 
clergy allowed them, being influenced* by the 
intrigues of his brother ; and the nobility per- 
iJiittcd a king, from the Weaknefs of whofe 
titfe they might derive power to themfelves. 
' The firft afts of an ufurper are always po* 
pulan Stephen, in order to fecure his tottering 
throne, paflcd a charter, granting feveral privi- 
leges to the different orders oif the ftate. To 
the nobility, a permiffion to hunt in their own 
forefts 5 to the clergy, a fpeedy filling of all ' 
vacant benefices-, and to'the people, a rcftora* 
tion of the laws of Edward the Confcffor. To 
fix himfclf ftill more fccurely, he took poflcf- 
fion of the roy^il treafures at Winchcfter^ and 
had his .title ratified by the pope with a part of 
the money. 

A crown thus gained by ufuipation, was tt> 
be kept only by repeated conceffionsi The nobi- 
lity and the clergy, in proportion as they were in- 
dulged in one dcman d, only prepared to find out 
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others. The barons, in return for their fiib- 
miflion, required the right of fortifying their 
caftles, and putting themfelves tn a pofturc 
of defence ; nor could the king refufe his 
confent to fuch exorbitant demands, ai 
their pppofition might be fatal. The clergy 
imitated the fame pernicious example ; aad» 
in a fhort time, all England was filled with 
thefe independent fortreffes, which the noble- 
men garrifoned with their own vaflfals, or with 
mercenary bravos hired from the continent: . 
nothing could exceed the mifery which the 
kingdom muft have been reduced to,, at that 
terrible period of ariftocracy. Unbounded ra>« 
pine was cxercifed upon the j>eoplc for the 
maintenance of thofe troops ; the private ani- 
mofities of the nobility were produdive of wars 
tn every quarter ; the crc(flion of one caftic 
proved the immediate caufe of building many 
more ; and the whole country prcfented a fcene 
of petty tyranny and hoftile preparation. It 
was in vain that a viSory, gained by the king a.d. usi- 
over the Scots at Northallerton, promifcd to 
allay the murmurs of the people : their mifc- 
ties were rifen to too great a height for fuch 
brilliant fucccffes to remove. The prince hav- 
ing ufurped the throne without a title, was 
obliged to tolerate in others that injuftice by 
which he had himfelf rifen to the throne. 

Yet 
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Yet not only real, but imaginary gricvantc* 
were added, to raifc the difcontents of the peo- 
ple, and fill the country with complaints againft 
government.^ The clergy, whofe power had 
been firmly eftabliflied on the ruins of the regal 
authority, began, in imitation of the lay barons, 
to build caftles, and entertain garrifons, fenfiblc 
that their facred pretenfions would be more 
implicitly obeyed, when their temporal power 
was fufficient to enforce them, Stephen, who 
now too late perceived the mifchiefs attending, 
^hefe multiplied citadels, rcfolved to begin 
with deftroying thofe of the clergy, whofe pro- 
feffion feemed to be averfe to the duties of war* 
Taking, therefore, the pretence of a fray which 
had arifcn between the retinue of the bifhop of 
Salifbury and that of the earl of Brittany, h« 
fcized that prelate, and obliged both him and 
the biftiop of Lincoln to deliver -up their 
caftles, which they had lately erefted. This 
the whole body of the clergy confidered as a 
breach of that charter which he had granted 
upon his acceflion ; they loudly murmured 
againft his infradlion ; and even the biflxop of 
Winchefter, his brother, refolved to vindicate 
the privileges of the church, which he pre- 
tended were openly violated. A fynod was af- 
fembled, in which the difgraced prelates openly 
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inveighed againft the king. But he inftead of 
anfwering their charge in perfon, fcnt one of 
his barons to plead his caufe^ and intimidate 
his accufcrs. 

It was in this critical litnation of Stephen's 
affairs, that accounts were brought him of Ma* 
tilda's landing in England, with' a refolu- 
tion to difpoffefs him, and regain the crown. 
Matilda, upon the death of the late king, be- 
ing then in Normandy, found herfelf totally 
unable to oppofe the rapid progrefs of her ri- 
val. She was not Icfs unfortunate in her con- 
tinental connections than in thofe at home. 
The Norman barons, unwilling to have the 
union with England diffolved, almoft onani- 
moufly declared for Stephen, artd put him in 
poffeflion of their government; while Geoffry 
himfelf, Matilda's huflband, was content to rc- 
fign his pretcnfions, and to receive a penfion 
from the Englifh king. He had not, however, 
long acquicfced in this compromife, when he 
was incited to a renewal of his wife's claims by 
Robert earl of Glouccftcr, natural fon of the 
hte king, a nobleman who had, from the be* 
giniiing, oppofcd the acccffion of Stephen, and 
only waited a fit opportunity to begin an in- 
furredion. This haughty baron, having at 
length fettled with his friends the project of an 

op. 
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oppofitiony retired to the continent, to the court 
of Matilda^ and from thence fent thejcinga 
defiance^ folennnly renouncing his allegiance. 
It was not long before he was in a capacity ef- 
fectually to fecond his declarations ; for, fen- 
fible of the power of his party in England, he 
. landed, together with Matilda, whofe claims 
he profcffed to fupport, upon the coaft of Sufr 
fex. The whole of Matilda's retinue, upon 
this CKTcafion, amounted to no more than an 
hundred and forty knights, who immediately 
took pofleflioo of Arundel caftle; but the.niii* 
ture of her ckums foon encreafed the number 
of her partizans, and her forces every day 
fcemed to gain ground upon thofe of lier anta- 
A.D.1139/ gonift. Mean tin?e Stephen, being aflured of 
her arrival, flew to befiege Arundel, where Ihe 
had taken refuge, and where fbe was protefted 
by the qgecn dowager, who fecretly/avoured 
her pretenfions. This fortrcfs was too feeble 
to promife a long defence ; and it would have 
been foon taken, had it not been reprefented to 
the king, that, as it was a caftle bek^nging to 
the queen dowager, it would be an infringe- 
ment on the refped which was her due, to attempt 
takingit by force. There wasafpiritofgenerofity 
mixed with the rudenefs of the times, that un- 
accountably prevailed in many tranfaddons.s 

Stephen 
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^ Stephen permittee! Matilda to come forth ifi 
fafcty, and had her conveyed with fecurity to 
Briftol^ another fortrefs equally ftrong with that 
from whence he permitted her to retire. It 
Would be tedious to relate the various jfkir- 
irjilhes oh either fi4e, in purfuarice of their re- 
fpeftive pretenlions ; it will fuffice to fay, that 
Matilda's forces encreafcd every day, while her 
antagooift ftemed every hour to become more 
unpopular* The troops Stephen led were, in 
general, foreign mercenaries, conrwnanded by tu- 
multuous barons, more accuftomed to pillage 
than to conquen But, in this fluduation of 
fuccefs, the kingdom was cxpofed to ruin^ 
which ever fide pretended to victory. The 
caftles of the nobility were become receptacles 
for licenfed robbefs, who gave their rapine 
the name of attachment to party. The landi 
was left untilled, the inftruments of hulbandry 
were deftroyed or abandoned, and a terrible 
famine, the refult of general diforder^ oppreffcd 
at once the fpoiled and the fpoilers. 

After the mifery of numberlefs undecifive 
conflifts, added to the reft of the country's ca- 
lamities, a complete viftory, gained by the 
forces of Matilda, promifed to terminate their 
difputes. Stephen had marched his forces to 
relieve the city of Lincoln 5 the earl of Glou- 

YoL. L P ccfter 
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ceft^r kd a body of troops to fccond the efforts 
A.D.XX41. of the befiegers. Thefe two armies engaged 
wichin fight of the city, and a dreadful confiiA 
enfued. After a violent ihock, the two wings 
of Stephcn*s army, which were compofcd of 
horfe, were put to flight ; and the infantry foon 
following the example, deferted their king. 
All the race of the Norman conqueror were 
brave* Stephen was for fome time left with- 
out attendants, and fought on foot in the midft 
of his enemies, aiTaulted by multitudes, and 
refilling all their efforts, with aftonifhing intre* 
pidity. Being hemmed in on every fide, he 
'made way for fome time with his battle-ax -, but 
that breaking, he drew out his fword and^ dealt 
his blows round the circle in which he was en- 
clofed. At length, after performing more than 
could be naturally expeftcd from a fingle arm, 
his fword flying in pieces, he was.obliged to 
furrender himfclf a prifoncr. He was con- 
duced to Gloucefter •, and though at firft 
treated with refped, he was foon after, on fome 
fufpicions, thrown into prifon and laid in 
irons. ; * . 

Stephen and^ his party now feemed totally 

difabled. Matilda was poffeffcd not only of fd- 

perior power, but alfpthejufter title. She was 

confideredasinconteftiblefovcreign, and the ba- 
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rons came in daily from all (quarters todo herho« 
mage. The bilhop of Winchcfter himlclf, who 
had efpoufed her caufe againfl: his brother, admit- 
ted her claims ; he led her in proceflion into his 
cathedral, and blcffed her with thegrcateftfo- 
kmnity -, the archbilhop of Canterbury alfo. 
fworc allegiance; and fhortly after an ecclefiaf- 
tical council, at which none of the laity aflift- . 
cd, except deputies from the city of London, 
confirmed her pretenfions j and (he was crown- 
ed at Winchcfter with all imaginable folcm- 
nity. / 

A. crown thus every way fecured, fcemed a<d.ii4i« 
liable to be fhaken by no accidents ; yet fuch 
Is the vanity of human fecurity, and fuch wai 
the great eiicreafe of power among the barons, 
yfho were in efFeft matters of thofc they nomi- 
nally ek^tiSl as governors, that Matilda re- 
mained h\i^^ ihort time in poiTeflion of the 
throne. This princefs, befidc the difadvan* 
tages of her fex, which weakened herinfluence 
ovcf a martial people, was refolved upon re- 
preffing'the growing power of the nobles, who 
had left only the (hadow of authority to their 
fovercign. But having neither temper, nor 
policy fufficient to carry her views into execu- 
tion,, (he difgufted thofe by her pride, to whom ' 
(he- was. obliged for her power. The jirft 
P 2 petition 
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petition fiie refufed, vfa^ the releafesnent of 
Stephen \ (he reje&ed the remonftitance of the 
Londoners^ who intreated her to mitigate the 
ftveie laws of the Norman princes, and revive 
thofe of Edward the Confeflbr. She affeded 
to treat the nobility with a degree of di&iainy 
to which they had long been unaccullomedv 
while the fickle nation once more began to pity 
their depoied king, and to repent the fleps 
they had taken in her favour. The biihop of 
Winchefter, who probably was never her lin- 
<:ere parcizan^ was not remifsin fomenting tbefe 
difcontents; and when he found the people 
ripe for a tumult, detached a party of his 
friends and vafTals to block up the city :of 
London, where the queen then refided. At 
the fame time, meafures were taken to infti*. 
gate the Londoners to a revoke and to feize 
her perfon. Matilda having timely notice of 
this Gonfpiracy, fled to Winchefter, whither the 
hilhop, ftill her fecret enemy followed her, 
watching an opportunity to ruin her caufe.. 
His party was foon fufficiently ftrong to bid 
the queen open defiance ; and to befiege her 
in the. very place^ where fiie firft received his 
benedidUop. There fbe continued for fome 
time, but the town being prefled by famine fhe- 
was obliged xa efcape, whik her brother the: 
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fSarl of Glottcdter endeavouring to follow, was 
taken prifoner^ and exchanged for Stephen, 
who fttU conticuied a captive. Thus a fuddea 
revolution once more took plaoe ; Matilda was 
depofed and obliged to iedc for fafety b Ox- 
ford. Stephefi was ^ain recognized as king; 
^id taken from his xkingeon io be placed on 
the throne i 

The civil war now broke out afrelb, with 
^1 its train of devaluations. Many were the 
battles fought, and various the ftratagems of 
thofe wbocotidu&ed the affairs ^f either party. 
Matilda efcaped from Oxford at a time when 
the fields were covered with fnow, by being 
dreffed all in white^ with four knights her at- 
tendants, habited in the fame manner* Ste- 
phen was upon another occafion furprifed by 
the carl of Gloucefter at Wilton; and obliged 
to fifld fafety by flight. Another time the em- 
prefs was obliged to quit the kingdom ; and the 
death of the earl of Gloucefter foon after, who- 
was the fo«l of her party, gave a dreadful 
blow to her interefts. 

Yet ftiH the affairs of Stephen continued 
to fluftuate. Though this monarch had the good 
fortune to fed his rival fly to the continent, and 
l^avc him entird poflbflion of the kingdom ; 
^though his brother was pofl^flfed of the higheft 
f 3 aujtbo^ 
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authority among the clergy, yet be wa^ 
ftill infecurc. Finding that the caftles bqilt 
by the noblemen of his own party encou- 
raged a fpirit of independence, and were lit- 
tle lefs dangerous than thofe which remained 
in the hands of the enemy, he endeavoured to 
gain thefe ; and this attempt united many of 
his own adherents againfl: him. This difcon- 
tent wa$ encreafed by the oppoluion of the 
clergy, who, from having been on hi$ fide, be- 
gan to declare loudly in favour of his oppo- 
nents. The pope laid his whole party under 
an interdift, for his having rcfufed to fend 
deputies, tq be named by himfelf, to the gene- 
ral council at Rheims^ ^y this fentence, 
which was now firft prafiiifed in England, di* 
vine f^rvipe yras prohibited, and all the oSict$ 
of religion ceafed, except baptifm and extreme 
undtion. This ftatc of Stephen's affairs looked fp 
unpromifing,^ that a revolution was once more 
expi^dbcd, wVn his fubmiffion to the fee of Rome 
for a while fyfpended the threatened blow. 

Stephen had hitherto been oppofed only 
by men who fcconded the pr(:tenfions of an- 
other ; and who conff^quently wanted that po- 
pularity, which thofe have who fight their 
Qwn caufe. But he was now to enter the lifi:9 
with a new pppofer, whp t^as every day cpmr 
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ing to maturity, and growing more formida- 
ble. This was Henry the fon of Matilda, who x.b. ii4f. 
had now reached his fixteenth year ; and gave 
the greateft hopes of being one day a valiant 
leader and a confummate politician. It was 
ufual in thofe days for young noblemen to re- 
ceive the honour of knighthood before they 
were permitted to carry arms ; and H^nry pro- 
pofed to receive his admiffion from his great 
uncle, David, king of Scotland. With this 
view, and in hopes of once more infpiring his 
mother^s party, he landed in England with 
a great retinue of knights and foldiers, 
accompanied by many noblemen, as well 
Englilh as foreigner^. The ceremony was 
performed by the Scotch king at Carlifle^ 
amidil a multitude of people aflembled on this 
occafion, who all, pleafed with this vigour, the 
addrefs, and ftill more perhaps with the youth 
of the prince, fecretly began to wi(h for a revo- 
lution in bis favour. Soon after his return to 
Normandy, he was by his mother's confent, 
invefted with that duchy which had feme 
time before revolted to her. He was alfo, 
vpoa the death of his father Geoffry Plantage- 
net, fecured in the pofieflion of his dominions ; 
and to ^dd ftill more to his increafing power, 
he tnat^ied Eleanor the daughter and heirefs 
P4 of 
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of the duke of Guienne afid Poitou ^ and took 
poffeffion of thcfc cxtcnfive tcrriioricSr 

With this great acceffion of power, young 
Heiiry was now rpfolyed to reclaim his here- 
ditary kingdom ; and to difpute once mor? 
Stepbea^s ufurped pretenfions. For this pur-^ 
pofe, being previoufly aflured of the .difpofi- . 
tions of the majority of the people inhisfavour^ 
he rn^de ^n ipvafion on England, where he was 
immediately joined by ajmoft all the barons of 
the kingdom. Though it was now the middle 
of winter, h.e advanced to befiege Ma^lmfbwy ^ 
^nd took the town, after having worfted a body 
pf the enemy that attempted to oppofe hi^ 
march. Soon after Reading, ind abovc^ thirty 
ptherfortrefles, fuJDmjitted without reflftance. 

In the mean time Stppben, alarmed at the 
power and popularity of* his yoiing rival, 
tried every method to anticipate the. purpofe 
pf his invafion^ by depriving him of a fucccf- 
* iio;i he fo earneftly fought after. He bad conr 
yoked ft cogncil in London^ wher^ hp pro- 
pofed his own fon Eaftace^ who was but a weak 
prince, as his^afiociite in government^ as well 
as bis fucceflbr. He had even exprcftd a 
defire pf immediately proceeding to tfaecorpr 
nation; b.ut was mortified to find,, thai the 
archbifliop of Canterbury refused td per&rna 
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il^C£remony« It was cbeit no iitne tx> pro(e>- 
cute his refentmcnt, when his rival was land* 
ed, and making hafty ftrides to the throne ^ 
wherefore finding that Henry was adv^ncin^ 
with a rapid progrefs, he marched with all 
poffible diligence to oppofe him, where he wai 
befieging Wallingford ; and coming in figbt^ 
he refted his army to prepare for battle. In 
this fituation the two armies remained for fome 
(ime, within a quarter of a mile of each other, 
a decifive aftion being every day e;xpeci:ed. 
While they continued thus in anxjous €)cpt6t^^ 
tion, a treaty was fet on foot by the interpoQi- 
tion of William, earl of Arundel, for terminjl- 
ting the difppte without blood. The death of 
Stephen's fon, which happened during the 
icourfe of the treaty, facilitated its conclufion. 
It was therefore agreed by all parties, that Ste- 
phen fboutd reign during life ; and that juftice 
Ihpuld beadminiftered in his namt?. That Henry 
fliould, on Stephen's deaich, fucceed to the king-^ 
dom ; and William, Stephen's fon, fhould in- 
herit Boulogne and his patrimonial e,ftate. After . 
all the barons had fworn to this treaty, which 
filled the whole kingdom with joy, Henry eva- 
cuated England ; and Stephen returned tp the . 
peaceable enjoyment of his throne. His reign, 11*54. 
liONYCVer, wasfoon after terminated by his death, 
2 which 
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tk^hich happened about a year after the trcatjr, 
at Canterbury, where he was interred. 

The fortune of many princes gives them, with 
pofterity, the reputation of wifdom and virtue : 
Stephen wanted fuccefs in all hisfchemes but that 
of afcending the throne ; and confequently his 
virtues and abilities now remain doubtful. If 
weeftitnate them by the happinefsof his fubjefts, 
they will appear in a very defpicable light; for 
England was never more miferable than during 
his reign : but if we cohfider them as they ap- 
pear in his private conduft, few monarchs can 
boaft more. Aftive, generous, and brave, his 
fole aim was to deftroy a vile ariftrocady, that 
then opprefTed the people ; but the abilities of 
no man, however politic or intrepid, were then 
fufficient to refift an evil, that was too firmly 
fupported by power. The faults therefore of, 
this monarch's reign are entirely to be imput- 
ed to the ungovernable fpirit of the people, 
but his virtues were his own. 
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HENRY n. 
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E have hitherto fecn the barons and 
clergy becoming powerful, in proportion to 
the weakncfs of the monarch's title to the 
crown, and enriching themfelves with the fpoils 
of enfeebled majefty. Henry Plantagenet had 
now every right, both from hereditary fuccef- 
iion, from univerfal aflfent^ from power, and 
pcrfonal merit, to make furc of the thronC| 

and 
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and to keep its prerogatives unimpaired. He 
was employed in belieging a caftle of one of 
bis mutinous barons upon the continent, when 
nc^w^ was brought him of Stephen's death; 
bw^ ienfiblc of the fecurity of his claims in 
England, he would not relinquifh his enter- 
pri2;c till he had reduced the place. He then 
fet out on his journey, and was received in 
JEngland with the acclamations of all the peo- 
ple; "who, harraffed with fupporting oppofite 
pretenfions, were now rejoiced to fee all 
parties united. 

The firft ad of Henry's government gave 
the people an happy omen of his future wife 
adminiftration, Confcious of his ftrength, he 
began to corred thofe abufes, and to refume 
thofc privileges, which liad been extorted from 
the wcaknefs or the credulity of his prede- 
ceffors. He immediately difmiflcd all thofe . 
mercenary foldicrs, who committed infinity- 
difdrders in th* fiation. He ordered all* the 
caftles, which were creded fince the death of 
Henry the firft, and were become receptacles of 
rapine, to be demolilhed, except a few, which 
he retained in his ovi^rt hands for the protedlon 
of the kingdom. The adulterated coin was 
cried down, and new money ftruck of thje* 
right value and ftandard. He rcfumcd many 

of 
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of thofe benefactions which had been made to 
churches and monafteries in the former reigns. 
He gave charters to fevcral towns^ by which 
the citizens claimed their freedom and privi- 
leges, independent of any fuperior but him^ 
felf. Thcfe charters were the groundwork of 
Englifh liberty. The ftruggles which had be*- 
fore this time been, whether the kbg or the 
barons, or the clergy^ ihould be defpotic over 
the people, now b^an to aflume a new afpeft^ 
and a fourth order, namely, that of the more 
Opulent of the people, began to claim a (hare 
in adminiforation. Thus was the feudal go- 
vernment at firft impaired ; and liberty begar> 
to be more equally diSufed throughout the 
nation. 

From this happy commencement/ England 
once more began to refpire; agriculture re^ 
turned with fecurity ; and every individual 
feemed to enjoy the happy tffc£ka of the young 
king's wile adminiftration. Not but that fome 
flight commotions proceeded from many of the 
deprefled barons, who were quickly brought 
to a fenfe of their dtity ; as alio from chef 
Welib, who made ieveral incurfioni ; but thefe 
were at kft obliged to make fubmifllon, and 
to return to their natural fortreffes. But to 
fuch a ftateof tranquillity was the whole king^ 

dom 
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clotn brought in a verylhorttime, tbatHeniy 
thought his prefence no longer heceflary to 
preferve order at home ; and therefore made an. 
expedition to the continent, where his aSairs 
were in fome diforder. 

As the tranfaftions o£ the continent do not pro- 
perly fall within the limits of this fcanty page, it 
will be fufficient to fay, that Henry's valour and 
prudence feconding his ambition, he foon ex^ 
tended his power in that part of his domi- 
**nions; and found himfelf, either by mar- 
riage, or hereditary claims, mafter of a third 
part of the French monarchy. He became 
Hiaftcr, in right of his father, of Anjou, 
Touraine, and Maine ; in that of his mother, 
of Normandy ; in that of his wife, of Gui*: 
cnne, Poiftou, Xaintonge, Auvergne, Peri- 
gord, Angumdis, and the Limoufin ; to which 
he {hortly after added firittany, by marrying 
his fon, who was yet a child, to the heirefs of 
that dukedom, who was yet a child alfo ; and 
thus fecuring that province, under pretence of 
being his fon's guardian. It was in vain that 
Lewis, the king of France, oppofed his grow- 
ing power ; and feveral inefie£tual engage- 
ments ferved to prove, that little was to be ac<- 
quired by force. A ceifation of arms, there- 
fore, was at firft concluded between them ; 

and 
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and (bon after a pcacp, which was brought 
about by the pope's mediation. 

Henry being thus become the moft powerful a.d. ii6i. 
prince of his age, the undifputed monarch of 
England, poITeiled of more than a third of 
France, and having humbled the barons that 
would circumfcribe his power, he might natu- 
rally b^ expefted to reign with very little oppo- 
fition for the future. But it happened otherwifc. 
He found the fevered mortifications from a 
quarter, where he leaft expedcd refiftancc. t' 
Though he had diminiihed the power of the 
barons^ he was fenfible that the temporal in- 
fluence of the clergy was ftill gaining ground ; 
' and was grown to fuch a pitch, as would 
Ihortly annihilate the authority of the fovereign 
himfelf. 

They now feemed refolved not only to be 
exempted from the ordinary taxes of the 
ftate, but to be fecured from its punifhments 
alfo. They had extorted an immunity from 
all but ecclefiaftical penalties, during the lad 
diftraftcd reign ; and they continued to main- 
tain that gtSLXit in the prefent. It may eafily 
be fuppofed, that a law which thus fcreened 
their guilt, contributed to encreafe it ; and we 
accordingly find upon record, not lefs than an 
hundred murders committed by men in holy 

orders, 
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orders, in the Ihort period fince the kJng^s 
, acceflion, not one of which was puniflied* 
not fo much as with degradation ; while the 
bilhops thcmfelvcs feemcd to glory in this hor- 
rid indulgence. 

The mild cbarafter, and advanced age, of 
Theobald, archbilhop of Canterbury, toge- 
ther with his merits, in refufing to put the 
crown on the head of Euftace, the fon of Ste- 
phen, prevented Henry, during his life-time, 
from any attempts to reprcfs the vices of his 
clergy 5 but after his death, he rcfolved to ex* 
crt himfelf with more aftrvity. For this 
pnrpofe, and that he might be fecurc againft 
any oppofition, he advanced to that dignity 
Thomas a Becker, on whofe compliance he 
fuppofed he could entirely depend. 

The famous Thomas a Becker, the 6rft man 
of Englilh extradion, who had, fince the 
Norman conquefl:, rifen to any fharc of power, 
was the fon of a citizen of London. Having 
received his early education in the fchools of 
that metropolis, he refided fon^ time at Pa- 
ris ; and on his return became clerk in the 
fherifPs office. In that ftation he was recom- 
mended to the archbilhop of Canterbury, 
and behaved with fo much prudeneCj that he 
obtained from that prelate fome beneficial dig- 
nities 
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ftkies In the church. Thohias^ however^ Wai 
tx>c contented with moderate preferment ^ and 
refolved to fit himfelf for an higher ftatioft 
in life, hy travelling into Italy, where he ftu- 
died the civil law at Bologna. On hb return^ 
he appeared to have made fo great a proQciency 
in knowledge) that he was promoted bj hi$ 
patron to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, an 
>office of conliderable truft and profit. Oil 
the accefiion of Henry to the throne^ he was 
recommended to that monarch as worthy of 
greater preferment $ and tfle king finding, on 
farther acquaintance, that his fpirit and abili^ 
ties entitled him to the highefl. trufts, he foon 
promoted him to the dignity of chancellor^ 
one of the firft civil offices in the kingdom. 
Preferments were now heaped upon him with- 
out number. He was made provoft of Be^ 
verly, dean of Haftings^ and conftable of the 
Tower. He was put in pofleffion of the ho- 
nours of Eye and Berkhani^ and, to com- ^ 
pUie his grandeur, he was entrufted with th(r 
educatioa of prince Henry, fon abd heir to 
the king* His revenues were immcnfe ; his 
cxpences were incredible. He kept open ta^ 
ble for perfons of all rank^. The moft coftly 
luxuries were provided for Ms entertainmems. 
The pomp of hit retinuc», the fumptuoufoe^ 
Vet. L Q. «f 
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of his furniturej and the munificence of his 
prefcnts corrcfponded with the greatnefs of 
X his preferments. His apartments exhibited an 
odd mixture of > the rudenefs of the times, 
and th^ fplendour of his ftation ; they glit- 
* tered with gold and fiiver-plate, and yet were 

covered with hay or clean fl:r,aw in winter, and 
with green bows or rufhes in fummer, for the 
cafe of his guefts to recline on. A great num- 
ber of knights were retained in his fervice, 
and the greateft barons were fond of being 
received at his table; the king himfelf fre- 
quently condefcended to partake of his enter- 
tainments. He employed two and fifty clerks 
in keeping accounts of the vacant prelacies, 
and his own ecclefiaftical preferments. When 
he croffed the fea, he was always attended 
with five (hips ; and in an embafly to Paris, 
he appeared with a thoufand perfons in his re- 
tinue, difplaying fuch wealth as amazed the 
fpeftators* As he was but in deacons orders, 
he declined few of the- amufements then 
in fafliion. He diverted himfelf in hawking, 
bunting, chefs-playing, and tilting ; at which 
he was fo expert, that even the moft approved 
knights dreaded his encounter. His fami- 
liarity with the king is afcertained, by a ftory 
told of their happening to meet a beggar-man^ 
I as 
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as they were riding together through London. 

' Would it not be right, fays the king, cafting 
his eyes upon a poor wretch that was fhiver- 
ing with cold, to cloath that man in this fe- 
vere feafon ? Certainly, replied his chancel- 
tor ; and you do right in confidering his cala- 
mity. If fo then, cried the king^ he fliall 
have a coat inftantly j and without mofe de- 
lay, he began to pull off the chancellor's coat 
with violence. The chancellor defended him- 
' felf for fome time ; but after a ftruggle, in * 
which they had both like to have fallen to the 
ground, he gave up his coat, and the king 
gave it to the beggar, who, ignorant of the 
quality of his benefadors, was not a little 

.furprized with his good fortune. Thus 
great, and intimate, was Becket while yet but 
chancellor ; but when, contrary to the advice 
of Matilda, he was promoted dill higher to ' 
the archbilhopric of Canterbury, his whole 
condud took a new turn. No fooner was he 
fixed in this high Ration, which rendered 
him for life thefecond perfon in the kingdom, 
than he endeavoured to retrieve the charafter 
of fan<5lity, which his former levities might 
have appeared to oppofe. Without confult- 
ing his matter's pleafure, he fent him the feals 
of his office as lord- chancellor, pretending 
Q^a that 
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that he wa^ henceforth to be employed in mzu 
tcrs of a more facred nature. Though hr 
ftill retained the pomp and fplendor of his re** 
tinue, he was in bis own peifoir the mo& mor*- 
tified man that could be fcen. He wore fack- 
cloth next his flcki. He changed it fo felr 
dom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin* 
His ufual diet was bread, his drink,^ water ;» 
which be rendered further unpalatable, by the 
mixture of unfavoury herbs^ His back wa» 
. . mangled with the frequent difcipline. He 
every day walked on his knees the feet of 
thirteen beggars. Every one that made pro- 
feQion of fan^ity was> admitted to his conver- 
iation V and his afpeA wore the appearance of 
mortification and fecret fbrrow. To ihefc 
mortifications he fkcrificed all the comforts of 
life; and ic would be unjuft to fuppofe but 
ihat h( thought thefe monificatioii^ really me* 
citorious. 

Henry now faw, when k was too late, the 
ambitious luperiority which Becket aimed at. 
His rcfignation of the ehanccHor's office ferved 
to raife his fuipicions^ bow much he was mif-* 
taken in the pliancy of Becket's difpofition 9 
but be was . foon after convinced, when thi» 
chiu-chman, now made ^rchbithop, began to re>^ 
vive fpme antient claims to feveval church-kuids, 

that 
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tHatfaad bua dormant ever (ince theConqueft* 
Henry, indeed, prevailed upon Mm to defift 
from one or two of tbefe claims ) but he found 
for the future that he was to expedl, in the 
feemingly eafy fiecket, a moft obftinate and 
turbulent oppofer to all bis* fchemes of hum- 
bling the. ckrgy. 

Notwithftanding this uncxpcfted oppofition, 
Henry was rcfolved to try every expedient td 
.rcAify the errors that'had crept in among the 
clergy, who, under a pretence of independ- 
ence upon fecular power, were grown moft 
abominably licentious. During the preceding 
reign, a great nomber of idle and illiterate 
perfons, in order t($ enjoy the indulgence of 
their vices^ had entered into holy orders •, for 
the biihops feldom rejedbed any that prefented 
Tbefe having no benefices^ ^nd belonging to nd 
diocefcy and confecfuemly fubjed to no jurt^ 
didioti,. committed the moft flagrant enormi- 
ties with impunity. Among other inventions 
^ the clergy to obtain money, that of felling 
pardons was imrodiKedy amd'had become a 
revenue to the priefls. Tl)efe, and fuch 
Hke grievances, bore bard upon the peo- 
ple ; who were at the hme time taught, that 
their oniy remedy was implicit fubmiffion. A 
prince of Henry's excelfent pen^cracion eafily 
QL 3 pierced 
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pierced through the mill of ignorance in which 
the age was involved; and refolvcd, by a 
bold ftruggle, to free the laity from thefe cle- 
rical vifurpations. An opportunity foon offered, 
that gave him a popular pretext for beginning 
his intended reformatioil. A man in holy or- 
ders had debauched the daughter of a gentle- 
man in Worcefterfhire j and then murdered the 
father, to prevent the effeds of his refentment. 
The atrocioulhefs of the crime produced a fpirit 
of indignation among the people; and the king 
infifted that the affaffin ftiould be tried by the 
civil magiftrate. This Becket oppofed, al- 
ledging the privileges of the church -, and or- 
dered the criminal to beconfined in the bi- 
fhops prifon, left he ftiould be feized by the 
officers of the king. It was to no purpofe 
that the king delired he might be tried firft . 
by aaecclefiaftical jurifdidion, and then deli- 
vered up to the fecular tribunal. Becket af- 
fertcd that it was unjuft to try a man twice 
for the fame offence ; and appealed for the 
equity of his opinions td the court of Rome. 
This, however, was the time for Henry to 
make his boldeft attack upon the immu- 
nities of the church ; when, to defend itfelf 
it muft alfo efpoufe the caufe of the mod 
atrocious of criminals. He therefore fom- 

moned 
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mdned ah aflembly of all the prelates in Eng- 
land, and defired that the murderer ftioiild be 
delivered over to the 'hands of juftice, and a 
law made to punifli fuch delinquents for the 
future. Becket retired with the prelates to 
deliberate ; but as he guided in the affembly, 
they entrenched thcmfelves behind the papal 
decrees, and they refufed to^ive up their pri- 
foner. Henry, willing to bring them to an 
open abfurdity, demanded, whether they were 
willing or not to fubmit to the ancient. laws 
agd cuftoms of the kingdom ? To this they 
replied with equal art, that they were willing, 
except where their own order was concernfed. 
The king, provoked paft bearing by this eva- 
five anfwer, inftantly quitted the aflembly j 
and fent Becket orders to furrender the ho- 
nours and caftles which he continued to hold, 
in confequence of having been chancel)or. 
Thefe being furrendered, the prelate quitted 
London, without taking the Icaft notice of' 
the affembly. 

Labouring for fome time under the uncer- 
tainty of the king's difpleafure, Becket was 
foon after induced to give way, and to pro- 
mife his majefty, without referve, a fteady ob- 
fervance of the ancient laws and cuftoms of 
the kingdom. This was the diipofition which 
Ct4 the 
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tbe king wUhed to retain him m ; aad he 
therefore fummoned a general coiincii of the 
nobility wd prelates at Clarendon, to whom 
he fubmitted this great and important aflTsur, 
wd deiired their concurrence. Thefe coun* 
cfls feem, at that time, convened rather to 
give authenticity to the king's decrees, than 
to enaft laws that were to bind their pofterity, 
A number of regulations were there drawn 
yp, which were afterwards well known under 
the title of the Conftitutions of Clarendon, 
>nd were then voted without oppofition. By 
thefe regulations it was enaded, that ctergy- 
men accufod of any crime flxould be tried in 
the civil courts ; that laymen ibould not b^ 
tried in the fpiritual courts, eiccept by legal 
and reputable witnefles •, that the kin^ Ihould 
yltimately judge in ecclef^aftical and fpiritual 
appeals ; that the archbifhops and bifhop^ 
ihould be regarded as barons, and obliged tq 
furnifh the public fupplies as ufual with perfon^ 
of their rank; that the goods forfeited by 
the king fliould not he proteftcd in churches, , 
or church-yardsi, by the clergy ; and that the 
fons of villains ihould not take orders without 
the confent of their lord. Thefe, with fome 
others of lefs confequence, or implied in the 
ftbove, to the Gumber of fixtecn, were readily 
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fubfcribed by aU the bifhops prcfent^ and 
Becket himfelf, who at firft (hewed fome rc- 
luAance, added his name to thie number. 
It only remained that the pope fliould ra-« 
tify them ^ but there Henry was n^iftaken. 
Alexander, who was then pope, condemned A.'p.ii|^ 
them in the ilrongeft terms, abrogated. an*> 
nulled, and rejeded them ; out of fixteen be 
admitted only fix, which he thought not im» 
portant enough to defcrve'cenfure. 

How Henry couldfuppofe the pope would giv^ 
confent to thefe articles, which moft infallibly 
have deftroyed his whole authority ia the king» 
dom, is not eafy to conceive^ but we may well 
fuppofe, that a mafl^of Bccket's charaflxr mud 
be extremely mortified at finding that he had 
figned what the pope had refufcd to confirm. 
Accordingly,' on this occafion, he exprcffed 
the deepcft forrow for his former conccffions, 
fie redoubled his aufterities, in order to punifh 
himfelf for -his criminal compliance; and re- 
fufed to perform at the altar, till he had ob- 
tained abfolution from his holinefs. All thefe 
mortification^ appeared to Henry as little 
more than fpecious infuhs upon him(elf ; his 
former affeftbn was converted into hatred, 
and the breach between him and the archbi-> 
0:^op every day grew wider. At laft. wiUing 
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to fupcrfcdc the prelate's authority at any rate, 
he defired that the pope would fend a legate 
into his dominions ; who, from the nature of 
his commiflion might have a fuperior controul. 
This the pope readily granted 5 and a legate 
was appointed, but with a claufe annexed to 
his commiflion, that he was to execute no- 
thing in prejudice of tlie archbifliop. An 
authority thus clogged in that very part 
where it was defircd to be unlimited, was no 
way agreeable to the king ; and he fcnt back , 
the commiflion with great indignation. He 
How, therefore went another way to Wreak 
his refentment upon Bccket. He had him ^ 
fued for fomc lands, which were part of a ma- 
nor belonging to his primacy ; and the primate 
being detained by Iicknefs from coming into 
court, his non-attendance was conftrued into 
difrefpccl. A great council was fummoned at 
Northampton, where Becket defended his caufc 
in perfon; but he was condemned as guilty 
of a contempt of the king's court, and as • 
wanting in that fealty which he had fworn to 
his fovereign. All his goods and chattels were 
confifcated •, and the bifliop of Winchefl:er 
was obliged to pronounce the fentence againfl: 
him. Befides ihi3 conviftion, the king exhi- 
bited another charge againft him for three hun- 
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dred pounds wHich he had levied on the honours 
of Eye and Barkham, while, he remained in 
poflcflion. Becket, rather than aggravate the 
king's refentmcnt, agreed to give furetics fop 
the payment. The next day, another fuit was 
commenced againft him for a thoufand marks, 
which the king Had lent him on fome former 
occafion. Immediately^on the back of thefe, 
a third claim was made, ftill greater than the for- 
mer. This was to give an account of the money 
he had received, and expended, during the time 
of his chancellorfhip. The eftimate was laid at 
no lefs than forty thoufand marks ; and Becket 
was wholly unprovided either of the means of 
balancing his accounts, or of fecurit^es for an- 
fwering fo great a demand. In this exigence, 
his friends were divided what counfel to give. 
Some prelates advifed him to refign his fee, in 
hopes of an acquittal ; fome counfelled him to 
throw himfelf entirely upon the king's mercy; 
and fome to offer ten thoufand marks as a ge- 
neral fatisfaftion for all demands. Becket fol- 
lowed none of thefe opinions; but with an 
intrepidity peculiar to himfelf, arraying himfelf 
in his epifcopal veftments, and with the crofs 
in his hand, he went forward to the king's 
palace, and entering the royal apartments, 
fate down, ^holding up the crofs as his ban- 
ner 
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jRer of prdte&ion^ Tb< kin^, who fate iii m 
mntt room, ordered by prockmatkm the pre- 
htcs airdthenobUicyto attend htm) to whom he 
complained loudly of Becket*s mfolence arid in- 
flam cnatory proceedmgs«The w hole counciljotflk 
ed in cot^jaomng this inftdlice of his uitaccount-* 
able pride i and determined to expbftulate with 
bim upon his InconfifteiKy, in formerly fubfcrib* 
Ing the Coiiftitutions of Clarendon, anditowitt 
bcirjgthefirfttoinfrii^e them. But all tbctr mcf- 
fages, threats, and arguments were to no pui^ 
ppfe i Becket had taken his refolotioD^ and it 
was now too lace to attempt to Hiake it. He 
put bimielf, in the mod folemn manner, under 
(he protedion of the fuprenve pontiff; aind 
appealed to him again!): any penalty which 
his iniquitous judges might think proper to m* 
fiid« Then, departing the palace, he afkcd 
the king's immediate permiflTtoo to kave 
Northanlrpton ; and upon receiving a refufal, 
be fecrctly withdrew in di%uife, and at h& 
found means to crofs over to the continent* 

Here it may be natural to enquire, hem 
a perfon of foch n^an cxtradion fbouki be 
able to form any kind of oppoBiion to 
fo powerful a noonarch as Heoxy ? But 
the ftate was then,, as it was for forne agej 
after,, compofiai of three diftind powers^ 
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tti purfuing feparate interells^ and very lictfe 
dependent upon each other. Thefe were, 
that of the king, that of the barons, and that 
of the clergy } for as yet the people had fcarce 
any influence, feparately coniidered. Of thefe 
three powers, the moft recent was that 
of the clergy ; which, wanting the lanf^ioa 
of prefer iptive right, endeavoured to make 
up thofe defe&s by their fuperior arts 
of popularity. They therefore attached the 
people, who had hitherto been coofidered as 
unworthy of notice in the conftitution, to their 
party ^ and thus gained an acquilition of 
firength, that was often too powerful for the 
other two members of the ftate. The kipg^ 
being but a finglc perfon, could have no 
wide tonnedions among the lower orders of 
mankind; the nobles being bred up in an 
haughty independence, were taught to regard 
the inferior ranks as (laves ; the ekrrgy alone, by 
their duty, being obliged to conyerfe with the 
loweft as weU as the highcft orders, were rooft 
loViCd by the populace ; who, fince they were 
at any rate to be flaves, were the more willing: 
to obey m%n who converfed with them, and 
who f<?cmed to ftudy thetr welfare, than fach 
as' kept them at an humiliating diftance, and 
only regarded them as the inliruments of their 
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private ambition. For thcfe reafons therefore,; 
during the times we fpeak of, the fide of the 
clergy was always cfpoufed by the people; 
and Becket, upon the prefent occafion, fecrctly 
relied on their encouragement and fupport. 

The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his ap- 
parent fandity, gained him a very favourable 
reception iipon the continent, both from the 
people and their governors. The king of 
France, who hated Henry, very much afFefted 
to pity his condition ; and the pope, whofe 
caufe he had fo (Irenuoufly defended, honoured 
him with the greateft marks of diftio£lion, 
while he treated Henry's ambaffadors with 
coolnefs and contempt. Becket, fenfiblc of 
his power, was willing to Ihew all pofliblc hu- 
mility 5 and even refigned his fee of Canter- 
bury into the pope's hands, in order to receive 
it back from him with greater folemnity ; and 
with an inveftiturc of more apparent fandity. 
Such favours beftowed upon an exile, and a 
perjured traitor, for fuch' had been his fen- 
tence of condemnation in England, excited the 
indignation of Henry beyond meafurc. He 
faw his ambaflfadors flighted, all his endeavours 
to procure a conference with the pope fruftrat- 
ed, and his fubjefts daily excited to difcon* 
tents, in confequence of the king's. feverity to a 
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fanftified charafter. In this ftate of rcfcntment, 
Henry rcfolvcd to throw off all dependence 
•upon the porttifFat once; and to free himfclf, 
^ and his people, from a burthen that had long 
oppreffed them without pity. He according- 
ly iffued orders to his jufticiaries, inhibiting, 
under fcvere penalties, all appeals to the pope 
or the archbifhop ; and forbidding any of them 
to receive mandates from them, or to apply to 
their authority. He declared it treafonable^ . 
to bring over from either of them any interdict 
upon the kingdom. This he rnade punifhable 
in fecular clergymen by the lofs of their 
^nd by caftracion, in regulars by the ampu- 
tation of their feet, and in laymen by death. 

The pope and the arcl>bilhop were not rc- 
mifs on their fide to retort thefe fulminations, 
and to fhake the very foundation of the king's 
authority, Beckct compared himfclf to Chrifl, 
who had been condemned by a lay tribunal"; 
and who was crucified a-new in the prefentop- 
preflions under which the church laboured. 
But he did not reft in complaints only. He 
iflued out a ccnfure, excommunicating the 
king's chief minifters by name, all that were 
concerned in fcqueftring the revenues of his 
fee, and all who obeyed or favoured the Con- 
ftitutions of Clarendon. He even threatened 
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to excommanicatc the king hitnfclf, if he did 
^ not immediately repent ; and to give his cen - 
fiires the greater energy, he got them to be r%» 
tified by the pope. 

Whatever Henry's contempt of thefc fuj* 
minations might be in the beginnings he» af- 
ter fomc deliberation, began to find them more 
formidable than he had fuppofed, and fecretly 
wiflied for an accommodation. Yet there 
feemed no other way for terminating thcfe dif 
putes, but by the king's appealing to the 
pope, as umpire between him and the arch- 
bifliop, and this promifed no very favourable 
decifion^ However, perceiving that his au^ 
thority was beginning to decline among his 
fubjefts, and that his rivals.on the continent 
had aftually availed themfelves of his perplex- 
ities, he refolved at any rate to apply to the 
A.D. 1167. P^^ f^^ ^^^ ff>cdiation. The pope, on th« 
other hand, was every day threatened himfclf 
by the machinations of an amipopc. He waa 
apprehenfivc that the king of England might 
join againfthim J he knew his great abilities, and 
was fcnfiBle that as yet no infurrc&ion had been 
made in confequencc of the threats and exhorta- 
tions of Becket. Thus thedifpofitionof both par- 
ties produced frequent attempts towards an ac- 
commodaion ; but the mutualjealoufies that each 
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6f the other, and their anxiety not to lofe the 
leaft advantage in the negotiation, often pro- 
traded this defirable treaty. At one time the 
terms being agreed^ on, were poftponed by 
the king's refufing to fign ; but with a falvo to 
his royal dignity. At another time they were 
siccommodated, but Ijjpke off by Becket's re- 
fufing to fabmit -, but with a falvo to the ho- 
nour of God. A third and a fourth negotia- 
tion fucceeded without effedl. In this laft, all 
the terms were completely adjuftcd, when 
Becket took it into his head to deniand a kifs 
of peace. This the king refufed to grant ; 
and both parties once more prepared for mu- 
tual annoyance. 

Thefc difturbances continued for fome time 
longer ; Becket never lofing an opportunity of 
impeaching the king's minifters, and obftruft- 
ing all bis meafures. At length, however, by 
the mediation of the pope's legate, all diffi- 
culties were adjufted ; and while the king al- 
lowed Becket to return, th^t prelate confentcd 
to Wave the kifs of peaces The ceremonial of 
the interview being regulated, whcm the arch- 
biOiop approached, the king advanced to 
meet him in the moft gracious manner ; and 
converfed with him for fome timCj with great 
eafe, familiarity, and kindnefs. AH material 
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points being adjuftcd, Becket attended Henry 
on horfeback ; and as they rode together, the 
prelate begged fome fatisfaftion for the inva- 
fions of his right by the archbifhop of .York,. 
* who had fome time before crowned the young 
prince. To this Henry replied, that what 
was pad could not be undone ; but that he 
WQuld take care that none but he fliould crown 
the young queen, which ceremony was foon 
to be performed. Becket, tranfported at this 
inftance of the king's condcfcenfion, alighted 
inftantly, and threw himfelf at the feet of his 
fovereign, who, leaping from his horfe at the 
fame time, lifted him from the ground, and 
helped hirii to remount. The terms of their pre- 
fent agreement were very advantageous to the 
prelate ; and this might have infpired him in the 
ardour of his gratitude to fuch an humiliation. 
It was agreed, that he (hould not give up any 
of the rights of the church, or refign any of 
thofe pretenfions, which had been the original 
ground of the quarrel ; that Becket and his ad- 
herents fhould be reftored to their livings ; and 
that all the poffeflbrs of fuch benefices be- 
longing to the fee of Canterbury, as had been 
inftalled fince the primate's abfence, Ihould be 
expelled, and Becket have liberty to fupply 
the vacancies. In return for thefe conceffions, 
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the king only reaped the advantage of feeing 
his mjnifters abfolved from the fentcnce of ex- 
communication, and of preventing an inter- 
-dift, which was preparing to be laid upon all 
his dominions. 

Becket having thus, in fome mcafare, tri- 
umphed over the king, was refolvcd to remit ^ 
nothing of the power which he had acquired. 
He foon began to fhcw, that not even a tem- 
porary tranquillity was to be the refult of his 
reconciliation. Nothing could exceed the in- 
folence with which he conduced himfelf upon 
his firft landing in England, Inftead of re- 
tiring quietly to his diocefe, wuh that modefty 
which became a man juft pardoned by his 
king, he made a progrefs through Kent, in 
all the fplendor and magnificence of a fove- 
reign pontiff. As he approached Southwark, 
the clergy, the laity, men of all ranks and 
ages, came forth to meet him, and celebrated 
his triumphal entry with hymns of joy. Thus, 
confident of the Toice and the hearts of the 
people, he began to launch forth his thunders 
againft thofe who had been his former oppo- 
fers. The archbilhop of York, who h*d 
crowned Henry's eldeft fon in his abfence, was 
the firft againft whom he denounced fentcnce 
pf fufpcnfion. The bifhops pf I^ondon and 
R 2 Salift)ury 
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Salifbury he adtuatly excommunicated. iRo- 
bert de Broc, and Nigel de Sackville, were 
expofed to the fame cenfures ; and many of 
the moft confiderable prelates and minifters, 
vrho had aflifted at the late coronation of the 
young prince, were partakers in the common 
calamity. One man he excommunicated for 
having fpoken againft him j and another, for 
having cut off the tail of one of his horfes. 

Henry was then in Nx)rmandy, while the 
primate was thus triumphantly parading thro* 
the kingdom -, and it was not without the ut- 
moft indignation that he received information 
of his turbulent infolence. When the fuf- 
pended and excommunicated prelates arrived 
with their complaints, his anger knew no 
bounds. He broke forth into the moft acrimo- 
nious expreflions againft that arrogant church- 
man, whom he had raifed from the loweft 
ftation, to be the plague of his life, and the 
continual difturber of his government. The 
archbifliop of York remarked to him, that G;> 
long as Becket lived, he could never exped 
to enjoy peace or tranquillity ; and the king 
himfelf burfl; out into an exclamation, that he 
had no frieftds about him, or he would not fb 
long have been expofed to the infults of that 
ungrateful hypocrite* Thcfc words excited 
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the attention of the whole court ; and armed 
four of his moft refolute attendants to gratify 
their monarch's fecret inclinations. The names 
of thefe knights and gentlemen of his houlhold, 
were Reginal Fitz-Urfe, William de Tracy, 
Hugh de Morcville, and Richard Brito, who 
immediately communicated their thcnights to 
each other. They inftantly bound themfelves 
by an oath to revenge their king's quarrel ; 
and fecretly retiring from court, took ftiipping 
at different ports, and met the next day at the 
caftle of Saltwode, within fix miles of Can- 
tcrbury. Some menacing expreflions which 
they had dropt, and their fudden departure, 
gave the king rcafon to fufped their defign. 
He therefore fent meffengers to overtake and 
forbid them, in his name, to commit any vio- 
lence ; but thefe orders arrived too late to pre- 
vent their fatal purpofe. The confpirators 
being joined by fome affiftants at the place of 
their meeting, proceeded to Canterbury with 
all that hade their bloody intentions required. 
Advancing direftly to Becket's houfe, and en- 
tering his apartment, they reproached him very 
fiercely for the rafhnefs and the infolence of 
his conduft ; as if they had been willing to 
enjoy his terrors before they deftroyed him, 
Pecket, however, was not in thp Icaft terri* 
R 3 M» 
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fied -, but vindicated his adidns with that zeal 
and rcfolution, which nothing probably but 
the confcioufncfs of his innocence could in* 
fpire. The confpirators felt the force of his 
' replies ; and were particularly enraged at a 
charge of ingratitude, which he objedted to 
three of them, who had been formerly retained 
in his fervicc. During this altercation, the time 
approached for Bccket to aflift at vcfpers, 
whither he went unguarded, the confpirators 
following, and preparing for their attempt. 
As foon as he had reached the altar, where it 
is juft to think he afpired at the glory of mar- 
tyrdom, they all fell upon him ; and having 
cloven his head with repeated blows^ be dropt • 
down dead before the altar of St. Benedift, 
which was befmeared with his blood and 
brains. 

The circumftances of the murder, the place 
where it was perpetrated, and the fortitude 
with which the prelate refigned himfclf to his 
fate, made a mod furprizing impreffion on the 
people. No fooner was his death known^ 
than they rufhed into the church to fee the 
body-, and- dipping their hands in his blood, 
croffed themfclves witji it, as with that of a 
faint. The clergy, whofc intercft it was to 
have Bccket confideredas a faint, and per- 
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haps who were real in their belief, conlidcring 
the tiiBCS wc treat of, did all that lay in their 
power to magnify his fandtity, to extol the 
mcrit;s of his martyrdom, and to hold him out 
as the. fitted objcd of the veneration of the 
people^ Their endeavours foon prevailed. In- 
numerable were the miracles faid to be wrought 
at his tomb ; for when the people are brought 
to fee a miracle, they generally find or make 
one. It was not fufficient that his ftirine had 
the power of rcftoring dead men to life ; it' 
reftored alfo cows, dogs, and horfes. It was 
reported, and believed, that he rofe from his 
coffin before he was buried, to light the tapers 
defigned for his funeral : nor was he remifs, 
when the funeral ceremony was over, in 
ftretching forth his hands to give his bene- 
didion to the people. Thus Becket became a 
f^int ; and the king was ftrongly fuf^^ftcd of 
procuring his affaffination. 

Nothing could exceed the king's confterna- 
tion upon receiving the firft news of this pre- 
late's cataftrophe. He was inftantly fenfible 
that the murder would be ultimately imputed 
to him. He was apprized that his death would 
cffeft what his oppofition could not do j and 
would procure thofc advantages to the church, 
which it had been the ftudy of his whole reign 
R 4 to 
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to rcfufe. Thefe confidcratibns gave him the 
rnoft unfeigned concern. He (hut himfclf up 
in darkncfs, rcfufing even the attendance of 
his domeftics. He even refufed, during three 
days, all nourifhment. The courtiers dread- 
ing the effefts oif his regret, were at latt obliged 
to break into his folitude; and induced him 
at laft to be reconciled to a meafure that he 
could not redrefs. The pope foon after be^ 
ing made fenfible of the king's innocence, 
granted him his pardon j but upon condition 
that he would make every future fubmifTion, 
and perfgrm every injundtion that the holy fee 
ihould require. All things being thus ad^ 
jufted, the affaffins.who had murdered Becket, 
retired in fafety to the enjoyment of their 
former dignities andi honours; and the king, 
in order to divert the minds of the people to 
a different objeft, undertook an expedition 
againfl: Ireland. 

Ireland was at that time in pretty much the 
fame fituation that England had been, aftec 
the firft invafion of the Saxons. They had 
teen early converted to Chriftianity ; and, for 
three or four centuries after, poffeffed a very 
large proportion of the learning of the times \ 
peing undifturbed by foreign invafions, and 
perhaps too poor to invjte the rapacity of con^ 
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qucrors, they enjoyed a peaceful life, which 
they gave up to piety, and fuch learning as 
was then thought neceflary' to promote it. Of 
, their learning, their arts, their piety, and even 
their poliflied manners, too rnany monuments 
remain to this day for us tp make the leaft 
doubt concerning them ; but it is equally true, 
that in time they fell from thefe advantages } 
and their degenerate pofterity, at th? time wc 
arc now fpeaking of, were wrapt in the darl^ef^ 
barbarity. This may be imputed to the fre- 
qucnt invafions which they fufFered from the 
Danes,, who over-ran the wh<jlc country, and 
every where fpread their ravages, and con- 
firmed their authority. The natives, kept in 
the ftrifteft bondage, grew every day more 
ignorant and brutal ; and when at laft they 
rofe upon their conquerors, and totally expelled 
them the ifland, they wanted inftruftprs to rcr 
ftore them to their former attainments. Fron^ 
thence they continued in the moft deplorably 
ftate of barbarifm. The towns th^t had beeq 
formerly built were fufFered to fall into ruin j 
the inhabitants ei^ercifed pafture in the open 
country, and fought proteftion from danger 
by retiring into their forefts and bogs. Al- 
moft all fenfe of religion was extinguifh^d i 
|he pett/ princes exe^cifed continual outrages^ 
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upon each others territories ; and nothing but 
ftrcngth alone was able to procure fedrefs. 

At the time when Henry firft planned the 
invafion of the ifland, it was divided into five 
principalities, namdy, Leinfter, Meath, Mun- 
fter, Ulfter, and Connaught; each governed 
by its refpeCtive monarch. As it had been 
ufual for one or other of thofc to take the lead 
in therr wars, he was denominated fble monarch 
of the kingdom^ and pofleffed of a power re* 
lembKng that of ihr early Saxon monarchy in 
England. Roderrc O Connor, king of Con- 
naught, was then advanced to this dignity, and 
Dermot M* Morrogh was king, of Leinfter. 
This laft named prince, a weak licentious tyrant, 
had carried off and ravifhed the daughter of 
' the king of Meath, who being ftrengthened by 
the alliancp of the king of Connaught, invaded 
the ravilher's dominions and expelled him from 
bis kingdom. This prince, thus juftly punifli-. 
ed, had recourfe to Henry, who was art that 
time at Guienne; and offered to hold his kiiig-i 
dom of the Englifh crown, in cafe he recovered 
it by the king's affiflance. Henry readily ac- 
cepted the offer; but being at that time 
embarrafled by more near intcrefls, he only 
gave Derm6t letters patent, by which he em- 
powered all his fubjefts to aid the Irifh prince 
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in the recovery of his dominions. Dcrmot, re- 
lying on this, authority, returned to Briftol, 
where, after fome difRculty he formed a treaty 
with Richard, fur-named Strongbow, earl of 
Pembroke, who agreed to re-inftate him in 
his dominions,' upon condition of his being 
married to his daughter Eva, and declared heir 
of all his territory. H« at the fame time con- 
trafted fof fuccours with Robert Fitzftephen, 
and Maurice Fitzgerald, whom he promifed 
to gratify with the city of Wexford, and the 
two adjoining diftridls which were then in pof- 
fefion of the Eafterlings. Being thus affured 
of afliftance, he returned privately to Ireland^ 
and concealed himfelf during the winter in the 
monaftery of Ferns, which he had founded. 
Robert Fitzftephens was firft able, the enfuing A.D.nya. 
fpring, to fulfil his engagements, by landing 
with an hundred and thirty knights, fixty ef- 
quires, and three hundred archers. They were 
foon after joined by Maurice Pendergaft, who, 
about the fame time, brought over ten knights 
and fixty archers ; and with this fmall body of 
forces they refolved on befieging Wexford, 
which was to be theirs by treaty. This town 
was quickly reduced ; and the adventu- 
rers being reinforced by another body of 
men to the amount of an hundred and fifty, 
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under the command of Maurice Fitzgerald, 
compofed an army that ftruck the barbarous 
natives with awe. Roderic the chief monarch 
of the ifland, ventured to oppofc them, but 
he was defeated ; and foon' after the prince of 
Oflbry was obliged to fubmit, and give hoft- 
ages for his future conduft. -^ 

Dermot being thus re-inftated in his here- 
ditary dominions, foon began to conceive 
hopes of extending the limits of his power, 
and making himfelf matter of Ireland. With 
thefe views, he endeavoured to expedite Strong- 
bow ; who, being perfbnally prohibited by the 
king, was not yet come over. Dermot tried 
to cnflame his ambition by the glory of the 
conqueft, and bis avarice by the advantages it 
would procure, he expatiated on the cowardice 
of the natives, and the certainty of his fucccfs. 
Strongbow firft fent over Raymond, one of 
his retinue, with ten knights and feventy arch- 
ers ; and receivirig permiffion (hortly after for 
himfelf, he landed with two hundred horfc 
and an hundred archers. All tliefe Englifti 
forces, now joining together became irrefift- 
ible ; and thoueh the whole number did not 
amount to e thoufand, yet, fuch was the bar* 
barous ftate of the natives, that they were 
fvery where put tq the rout. The city of 
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Waterford quickly furrendcrcd ; Dublin was 
taken by affauk ; and Strongbow, foon after 
marrying Eva according to treaty, became 
matter of the kingdom of Leinftcr upon Dcr- 
mot's deceafc. 

The ifland bring thus in a manner wholly 
fubdued, for nothing was capable pf op- 
pofing the further progrefs of the Englifharms, 
Henry became jealous of their fuccefs, and 
was willing to fhare in perfon thofe honours, 
which the adventurers had already fecured. 
He therefore (hortly after, landed in Ireland 
at the head of five hundred knights and fome 
foldiers ; not fo much to cpnquer a difputed 
territory, as.to take poffeffion of a fubjed king* 
dom. In his progfcfs through the country, he 
received the homage of the petty chieftains as 
he went along, and left moft of them in pof- 
feffion of their ancient territories. In a place 
fo uncultivated, and fo ill peopled, there was 
ftill land enough to fatisfy the adventurers who 
had followed him. Strongbow was made fenef- 
chal of Ireland, Hugh de Lacy was made go- 
vernor of Dublin,*and John de Courcy receiv- 
ed a patent for conquering the province of 
Ulfter, which bad as yet remained unfubdued. 
The Irifli. biftiops very gladly admitted the 
Englilh, as they expefted from their fuperior 
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civilization, a greater degree of reverence 
and refpefb. Pope Adrian, who had, in the 
beginning, encouraged Henry to fubdue the 
Iriih, by his bull, granting him the kingdom, 
now confirmed him in his conqueft, and the 
kings of England were acknowledged as lords 
over Ireland for ever. Thus, after a trifling 
cflTort, in which very little money was expend- 
ed, and little blood flied, that beautiful ifland 
became an appendage to the Englilh crown, 
and as fuch it has ever fince continued, with 
unfhaken fidelity. 

The joy which this conqueft diffufed was very 
great ; and Henry feemed now to have attain- 
ed the fummit of his utmoft wilhes. He was 
now undifputed monarch of the greateft do- 
main in Europe ; father of a numerous pro- 
geny, that gave both luftre and authority to his 
crown ; victorious over all his enemies, and 
chearfully obeyed by all his fubjedls. Henry, his 
eldeil fon, had been anointed king, and was ac- 
knowledged as undoubted fucceflbr; Richard, 
his fecond fon, was invefted with the duchy of 
Guienne and Poitou ; GcofFry, his third fon, in- 
herited, in right of his wife, the duchy of Brit- 
tany ; and John, his youngeft, was defigncd 
as king in Ireland. Such was the flattering 
profpcft of grandeur before bim ; but fuch is 
I the 
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the inftability of human happinefs, that this 
very exaltation of his family, proved the means 
of embittering his future life, and diftiirbing 
his government. 

Among the few vices afcribed to this mo- 
narch, unlimited gallantry was one. (^een 
Eleanor, whom he had married from motives 
of ambition, and who had been divorced from 
her former royal confprt for her incontinence, 
was long become difagreeable to Henry ; and he 
fought in others, thofe fatisfadions he could 
not find with her. Among the number of his 
miftreflfcs we have the name of Fair Rofa* 
mbnd, whofe perfonal charms, and whofc death, 
make fo confpicuous a figure in the romances 
and the ballads of the time. It is true, that 
the feverity of criticifm has rejefted moft of 
thefe accounts as fabulous ; but even well- 
known fables, when much celebrated, make 
a part of the hiftory, at leaft of the man- 
ners of the age. Rofamond Clifford is faid 
to have been the moft beautiful woman 
that was ever feen in England, if what ro- 
mances and poets ailert be true. Henry 
'loved her with a long and faithful attachment ; 
and in order to fccure her from the refcntment 
of his queen, who, from having been formerly 
incontinent herCelf, now became jealous of his 
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incontinence, he concealed her ia a labyrinth ki 
Woodftock Park, where he pafled in her company 
his hours of vacancy and pleafure. How long 
this fccret intercourfe continued is not told uS j 
but it was hot fo clofely concealed but that 
it came to the queen's knowledge, who, as the 
accounts add, being guided by a clew of filk 
to her fair rival's retreat, obliged her, by holding 
a drawn dagger to her breaft, to fwallow poifoili. 
Whatever may be the veracity of this ftory, 
certain it is, that this haughty woman, though 
formerly ofFenfive by her own gallantries, was 
now no Icfs fo by her jealoufy ; and fhc it was 
who firil fowed the feeds of diiTenfion between 
the king and his children. 

Young Henry was taught to believe himfelf 
injured ; when upon being crowned as partner 
in the kingdom, he was not admitted into a ihare 
, of the adminiftration. This prince had, from 
the beginning, Ihewn a 4^gree of pride that 
feems to have been hereditary to all the Nor- 
man fucccflion : when the ceremony of his 
coronation was performing, the king, willing ta 
give it all the fplendour poflible, waited upon 
him at table ; and while he offered him the 
cup obferved, that no prince ever before had 
been fo magnificently attended. There is no- 
thing very extraordinary, replied the young 
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t5rin(CC, in feeing the fon of a count ferving the 
fon of a king. From this ihftance, nothing 
feemed great enough to fatisfy his ambition ; 
and he took the firft Opportunity to affcrt his 
afpiring prttenfibns. The difcohtent of yoqng 
Henry was foon followed by that of Geoffry * 

knd Richard, whom the queen perfuaded to af- 
fert their title to the territories affigried them 5 
and upon the king's refufing their undutiful 
demands, they all fled fecretly to the court of 
France, where Lewis, who was inftrum'ental in 
cncreafing thdir difobedience, gave them coun- 
tenance and protedion. Queen Eleanor her* 
felf was meditating an efcapc to the fame 
court, and had put on man's apparel for that 
purpofe, when fhe was feized by the king's 
order and put into confinement. Thus Henry 
faw all his long perfpeftive of future hap- 
pinefs totally clouded -, his fons, fcarce yet ar- 
rived at manhood, eager to (hare the fpoils of 
their father's poflcflion^ ; his <:jueen warmly 
encouraging thofc undutiful princes in their 
Rebellion, and many potentates of Europe not 
afliamed to lend them afljflance to fupport 
their pretenfions. Nor was his profpcds much 
tnore pleafing when he looked among his fub- 
j^ds : his licentious barons, difgufted with a 
vigilant government, defired to be governed by 
Vol. I. S princes 
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princes whom they could flatter or irvtimidate : 
the clergy had not yet forgot Bcckct's death ; 
and the people confidered him as a faint and 
a martyr. Jn this univerfal difaffefition, Henry 
fupported that intrepidity which he had Ihown 
through life, and prepared for a conteft from 
which he could expecS to reap neither profit nor 
glory. Twenty thoufand mercenary foldicrs, 
joined to fome troops >yhich he brought over 
from Ireland, and a few barons of approved 
fidelity, formed the fole force !»vith yrhich he 
propofed to refift his opponents. 

It was not long before the young princes had 
fufficienc influence upon the continent to raifc 
a powerful confederacy in their favour. , Bc- 
fide the king of France, Philip ^nunt of Flan- 
ders, Matthew count of Bologne, Theobald 
count of Blois, and Henry count of Eu, all 
declared themfelves in their intcrefts. Wil- 
liam, king of Scotland, alfo made one of this 
aflbciation, and a plan was concerted for a ge- 
neral invafion of Henry's extcnfivc dominions. 
This was fliortly after put into execution. The 
king's continental dominions were invaded on 
one fide, by the counts of Flanders and Bou- 
logne J on the other by the king of France, with 
a large army, which the yotuig Englifh princes 
animated by their, prefence and popularity. 'But 
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Henry found means to oppofe them On every 
quarter: the count of Boulogne, being mortally 
wounded in the aflkult of the town of Drincourt, a.d. 1x73. 
his death flopped the progrefs of the Flemifli 
arms on that fide. The French army being oblig- 
ed to retire from the fiege of Vcrneuil, Henry 
Attacked their rear, put them to the rout, and 
took, fcvcral prifoncrs. The barons of Brit- 
tany alfo, who had rifcn in favour of the 
yoiing princes, (bared no better fate-, their 
army was defeated in the field, and, taking 
Ihelter in the town of Del, were there made 
prifoncrs of war. Thefe fucceffes repreflcd 
the pride and the expedations of the confe- 
derated forces, and a conference was demand- 
ed by the P^neh king, to which Henry 
readily agreed. In this interview, he had 
the mortification to fee his three fons, ranged 
on the fide of his mortal and inveterate ene- 
my ; but he was ftill more difappointed to find 
that their demands rofe with their incapacity to 
obtain them by compulfiofi. 

While Henry was thus quelling the info- 
lence of his foreign enemies, his fc.ngliQi fub- 
jefts were in no fmall danger of revolting 
from their obedience at home. The nobility 
were in general united to oppofe him ; and aft 
irruption at this time by the king of Scotland, 
S 2 affifted 
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affifted their, fchemes of infurreftion. The 
carl of Leiccfter, at the head of a body of 
Flemmings, invaded Suffolk, but were repulfed 
with great flaughtcr. The carl of Ferrars, 
Roger de Mowbray, and many others of equal 
dignity, fofe in arms ; while, the more to aug- 
ment the confufion, the king of Scotland broke 
into the northern provinces with an army of 
eighty thoufand men, which laid the whole 
country into one extenfive fcene of defolation. 
Henry, from bafBing his enemies in France, 
flew over to oppofc thofe in England ; but his 
long diflention with Becket ftill was remem- 
bered againft him, and it was his intereft to 
perfuade the clergy, as well as the people, that 
he was no way accefTory to his murder. All the 
•world now began tothinkthedeadprelareafaint; 
and if we confider the ignorance of the times, 
perhaps Henry himfelf thought fo too. He had 
fome time before taken proper precautions to 
exculpate himfelf to the pope, and given him 
the moft folemn promifes to p^erform whatever 
penances the church fhould inflidl. He had 
' engaged the Chriftmas following to take the 
crofs • and, if the pope infifted on it, to ferve 
three years againft the infidels, either in Spain 
or Paleftine; and promifed not to flop appeals 
to the holy fee. Thcfc concclTions fecmed ta 
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fatisfy the court of Rome for that time ; but 
they were, ncverthelefs, every day putting. 
Henry in mind of his promife, and demand- 
ing thofc humiliations for his offences to the 
faint, that could alone reconcile bim to the , 
church, fie now, therefore, found it\he moft. 
proper conjundure to obey, and, knowing the 
influence of fuperftition over the minds of the 
people, and perhaps apprehenfive that a part 
of his troubles arofe from the difpleafure of 
• heaven, he refolved to do penance at the (hrine. 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, for that was the- 
name given lo Becket upon his canonization. 
As foon as he came within fight of the church 
of Canterbury, alighting from his horfe, he 
walked barefoot towards the town, proftrated 
himfelf before the (hrine of the faint, re-, 
mained in fading and prayer a whole day, 
watched all night the holy relics, made a 
grant of fifty pounds a year to the convent, for 
a conftant fupply of tapers to illuminate the 
Ihrine •, and, not fatisfied with thefe fubmiffions, 
he aflembled a chapter of monks, difrobed be- 
fore them, put a fcourge of difcipline into 
each of their hands, and prefented his bare 
Ihoulders to their infliftion. Next day he re- 
ceived abfolution ; and departing for London, 
received the agreeable news of a vidlory over 
S3 thf 
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the Scots, obtained on the very day of his ab- 
fblution* 

Having thus.made bis peace with the church, 
and brought over the minds of the people, he 
fought upon furcr grounds -, . every viAory he 
obtained was imputed to the favour of the re- 
conciled faint, and every fuccefs tHus tended. 
to afcertain the growing confidenceof his party. 
The viftory which was gained over the. Scots 
was fignal and decifive, Wiliiam, their king, 
after having committed the moft horrible de- 
predations upon the northern frontiers, had 
thought proper to retreat upon the advaiicc of 
an Engliih army, commanded by Ralph de 
Glanville, the famous Englifh la\yyer. As he 
had fixed his ftation at Alnwick, he thought 
himfelf perfedly fecure, from the remotenefs of 
the enemy, againft any attack. In this however 
he was deceived ; for Glanville, informed of 
his fituation, made an hafty and fatiguing 
march to the place of his encampment, aiad ap- 
proached it very nearly during, the obfcurity 
of a mift. The Scotch, who continued in per.. 
fcGt fecurity, were furprized in the, morning 
to find themfelves attacked by the, enenly, 
wiiich they thought at fuch a diftanoe.; and 
their king venturing with a fmall body of an 
hundred horfe to oppctfe the aflailants, was . 
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qujckly furrounded and taken prifoncr. His 
troops hearing of his difaftcr, fled on all fides 
with the xitmoft precipitation, and made the 
beft of their way to their own country. 

From that time Henry's affairs began to 
wear a better afpcd ; the barons, who had re- 
volted or were preparing for a revolt, made in- 
ftant fubmiflion, they delivered up their caftles 
to the viftor, and England in a few weeks 
was reftored to perfeft tranquility. Young 
Henry, who was ready to embark with a large 
army, to fecond the efforts of the Englifti in- 
fiirgcnts, finding all diflurbances quieted at 
home, abandoned all thoughts of the expedi- 
tion. Lewis attempted in vain to befiege Rou- 
en, which Henry haftened over to fuccour. 
A ceflation of arms and a conference was once 
more agreed upon by the two monarchs. Henry 
granted his fons much lefs advantageous terms 
than they formerly refufed to accept : . the 
moft material, were fome penfions for their 
fupport, fome caftles for their refidence, and an 
indemnityto all their adherents. Thus Eng- 
land once more emerged from the numerous' 
calamfities that threatened to overwhelm it, and' 
the king was now left at free liberty to make 
various provifions for the glory, the happinefs, 
and the fecurity of his people. 

S4 His 
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His ata care wa^ to make his prifoner,- the 
king of Scots, undergo a proper punifhment for 
his unmerited and ungenerous attack* That 
prince was content to fign a treaty, by which 
he was compelled to do hoYriage to Henry for 
his dominions in Scotland. It was agreed, 
that his barons and biihops alfo fhould do the 
fame ; and that the fortreflcs of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Berwick, Roxborough, and Jed bo- 
rough, (hould be delivered into the hands of 
the conqueror till the articles were performed. 
This treaty was pundtually and rigoroufly exe- 
f uted i the king, barons, and prelates of Scot- 
land did homage to Henry in the cathedral of 
York ; fo that he might now be confidered a^ 
the monarch of the whole ifland, the moun- 
tainous parts of Wales only excepted. 

His domeftic regulations wqre as wife as his 
political conduft was fplendid. He enafted 
fevere penalties againfl robbery, murder, falfe 
' coining, and burning of houfes.; ordaining that 
thefe crimes fliould be puniihed by the amputa- 
tion of the right-hand and right-foot. The or- 
deal trial by water, though it ftiU fubfifted, 
was yet fo far weakened, as that if a perlon who. 
^ame off in this fcrutiny were legally conyifted 
by creditable teftimony, he fliould neverthe- 
\^k fuffer banifhment. He partitioned out the 
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liingdom into four divilions ; and appointed 
itinerant juflices to go their refpedive circuits 
to try caufesy to reftrain the cruelties of the 
barons^ and to protedt the lower ranks of the 
people in fecurity. He renewed the trial by ju- 
>ries, which, by the barbarous method of camp* 
fight, was almoft grown obfolctc. He demo- 
Jifhed all the new-erc6lcd caftles that had been 
built in the times of anarchy and general con- 
fufion ; and, h) fecure the kingdom more cf- 
fedually againll any threatened invafion, he 
eftablifhed a wellrarmed militia, which, with . 
proper accoutrements, Ipecified in the aft, wero 
to defend the realm upon any emergency. 

But it was not in the power of wifdom to 
conciliate the turbulent and ambitious ipirits 
of his fons, who, not contented with rebel- 
ling againft their father, now warmly profe- 
cuted their enmities againft each other. Rich- 
ard, whom Henry had made mafter of Gui- a. d. hU. 
enne, and who had already difplayed great 
marks of valour in humbling his mutinous 
barons, refufed to obey his father's orders in 
doing homage to his elder brother for that 
duchy. Young Henry and Geoffry, uniting 
their arms, carried war into their brother's 
dominions ; and while the king was endea- 
YQuring to compofe their differences, he found 
9 himv 
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hinirdf fccrcriy confpired againft by all. 
What the refult of this Cdnfpiracy might be, is 
ancertain ; for it was' dtefeated by the death 
of young Henry, who (^td in. the twenty-fixth 
year o^ his age, of a' fever, at Mdrteli nbt with- 
out the deepeft remorfe for his undutiful 
condtrft towards his father. 
A.D. 1183, As this prince Ifeft no pofttfrity, Richard 
was become hi^ir in hi^ rdom ; and he foon 
difcoverddthe fatiie ardent afrhbitibn that had 
mifled his elder bix>thAr. Hrf refufed to obey 
his father's commands in giving up Guienne, 
Whidi he had been put in poffeffion of; and 
even' made prepdrations to attack his In'other 
Geoffiy, who was poflfcllfed of Brittany. No 
fboner was this breal:h made up, at the inter^ 
ceffion of the queen, thto Geoffry broke out 
into violence, and demanded Anjdu to be an* 
nexed to his dominions^ of Brittany. Thi9 
being refufed him, he followed the old undu- 
tiful mfcthod of procuring redrcfs, fled to the 
court of France, add prepared to levy an army 
agatnft his father, Henry was freed from the 
danger that threatened him on that quarter, by 
the affli£Uonof his fon's death, who was killed 
in 3' tournament at Paris. The lofs of this 
prince gave few, except the king himfelf, any 
uneafine&i as' he wi^s univerfaliy' hated, and 
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went among the people under the opprobiour n 
name of ^bi CbUd of Perdition. 

But the death of the prince did not whdly 
remove the caufe of his revolt j for Philip, 
the king of France, difputed his title to the 
wardfhip of Arthur, the Ion of GeotFry, wha 
was now become duke of Brittany, upon 
the death of his father. Some other caufes 
of diffenfion enflamed the difpute betwei*ii 
, the two monarchs. Philip had once more de- 
bauched Richard from his duty ; and iofifted 
upon his marriage being completed with Adc- 
lais, the lifter of France; and threatened ta 
enforce his pretenfions by a formidable inva- 
fion. In confequence of this clalm^ another 
conference was held between Gifors and Tric,^ 
the ufual place of meeting, under a vaft elm, 
that is faid to have (haded more than an acre. 
It was in the midft of this conference upon 
their mutual rights, that a new objcd: of in- 
tercft was offered to their confideration ; and 
that quickly bore down all fecular confldera- 
tions before it. The archbiihop of Tyre ap- 
peared before the affembly in the moft mifer- 
able habit, and with looks calculated to in- 
fpire compaflion. He had come from the 
Holy Land, and had feen the oppreffion of* 
the Ghriftians, who were appointed to defend 
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the Holy Sepulchre, and was a witnefs of tht 
triumph of theinfidcls. He painted the diftreffes 
of thofe champions of the crofs in the moft pa- 
thetic manner; he deplored their bravery and their 
misfortunes. The Chriftians, about a century 
before, had attacked and taken Jerufalem ; 
but the Saracens recovered courage after the 
firft torrent of fOccefs was paft, and being 
, every day reinforced by frefh fupplies, at laft 
conquered by perfcverance a land of warriors, 
who, in comnioh, preferring celibacy to mar- 
riage, had not multiplied in the ordinary me- 
thods of population. The holy city itfelf 
was foon re-taken by the vidlorious arms of 
Saladin j and all Paleftinc, except af few ma- 
ritime towns, was entirely fubducd. Nothing 
how therefore remained of thofe boafted con- 
quefts, that had raifed the glory, and enflamed 
the zeal of the weftern world ; and nothing was 
to be fcen, of what near a century before had em- 
ployed the efforts of all the nobleft Ipirits of Eu- 
rope to acquire. The weftern Chriftians were 
aftoniflied at receiving this difmal intelligence j 
the whole audience burft into tears ; the two 
kings laid afide their animcfity, and agreed to 
convert their whole attention to the refcuing 
Jerufalem from the hands of the infidels. They 
•nftantly therefore took the crofs-, many of 
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their moft confiderable vaffals imitated their 
example ; and as the emperor Frederic L en- 
tered into the fame confederacy, it was univer- 
fally expcded thiat nothing could refift their 
united endeavours: Bujt it was the fate of 
Henry to be crdffed in his moft darling purfuits 
by his undutiful and ungrateful children. 

Richard, who had long wifhed to have all the 
glory, of fuch an expedition to himfelf, and 
who could not bear to have even his father a 

, partner in his yi6lories, entered into a confe- 
deracy wi^h the king of France, who promifed 
to confirm him in thofe wifhes, at which he fo 
ardently afpired. He therefore began by mak-^ 
ing an inroad into the territories of the count 
of Thouioufe, a vaflal to the king of France; 
and this monarch, in order to retaliate, carried 
war into the provinces of Berri and Auvergne. 
Henry, who was apprized of their fecret confe- 
deracy, neverthelefs attempted to make depre- 
dations in turn upon the dominions of the French 
king. Conferences were propofed, attended, 
and difmifled. At length, Henry found himfelf 
obliged to give up all hopes of taking the crofs, 
and compelled to enter upon a war with France 
and his eldeft fon, who were unnaturally lea- 
gued againft him. He now faw the confe- 
deracy daily gaining ground. Ferte Ber- 
nard 
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nard fell firfl into thie hands of the enemy ;' 
Mans was next taken by affault ; Amboife, 
Chaumont, and Chatteau de Loire, opened 
their gates upon the enemies appearance; 
Tours was invtfted ; and the king, who had 
retired to Saumur, and had daily inftances of 
the cowardice a»*id infidelity of his governors, 
expelled the mod difmal iflue of all his en- 
terprizes. While he was in this date of de- 
fpondency, the duke of Burgundy, the count 
of Flanders, and archbifhop of Rheims, in- 
terpofed their good ^offices; and at laft a ' 
treaty was concluded, in which hefubmitted* 
to many mortifying conceilions. It was agreed 
that Richard ihould marry the princefs Ade- 
lais, and be crowned king of England during 
the life-time of his father. It was (lipulated, 
that Henry (hould pay twenty thoufand marks 
to the king of France, as a compenfation for 
the charges of the war •, that his own barons 
Ihould engage to make him obferve this treaty •, 
and in cafe of violating it, to join Philip and* 
Richard againft him ; and that all his vaifals 
who efpoufed the caufe of Richard, fhould re- 
ceive an indemnity for the offence. Thcfc 
were terms fufficiently humiliating to a prince 
accuftomed to give, not receive, commands •, 
but what was his rcfentment, when, upon de- 
manding 
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manding a lift of the barpias that were tq be 
thus pardoned, he found his fon John, his fa- 
vourite child, among the nuipb^r. He had 
long borne an infirm ft^te of body with calm 
refignation; he h^d fcen hi^ children rebel, 
without much ^emotion ; hp few his own fon 
his conqueror, himfelf bereft of Jifs power^ re- 
duced to the conditipn of a fugitive, and al- 
inoft fuppliant, in his old age ; and all this he 
CTdured with tranquillity of temper: but 
when he faw that child, whofe interefts always 
lay next his heart, among the number of thofe 
who were in rebellion ^g^nft him, he coql^ 
no longer contain his infligB4tiQn. He brokp 
out into expreffions of the utmoft defpair ; 
curfcd the d^f in which he had received his 
miferable beiqg^ ^nd bei^owed on his ungrate- 
ful children a maledi<^D9 which he never ^- 
ter could be prevailed upon to retraft. The 
more his heart was difpofird to friendlhip and 
affedioO) the more he refented this barbaroqs 
return ; and Aow,^ not having one corner in his 
heart where he cbjyld look for comfort, or fly 
fqr refuge from his confliiSting paffions, he 
loft all his former vivacity, A lingering 
fifvcr, caufed by a broken heart, foon after 
terminated his life and his mifcries. He died 
^^t the cattle of Chinon, near Saumur. 

His 
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His corpfc was conveyed by his natural fori 
Geoffry, who of all his children behaved with 
duty, to the nunnery of Fontevrault ; and next 
day, while it lay in the abbey-church, Rich- 
ard chancing to enter, was ftruck with horror 
at the fight. At his approach, the blood wis 
Teen to gufli out at the mouth and noftrils of 
the corpfe ; and this which, without doubf, 
was accidental, was interpreted by the fuper*- 
ftition of the times, as the moft dreadful re- 
buke. Richard could not endure the fight. 
He exclaimed, that he was his father's mui*- 
dcrer -, and expreflfed a ftrong, though late, fenfc 
of that undutiful condudt, which brought his 
parent to an untimely grave. 
A.B. 1189. Thus died ^ienry, in the fifty eighth year of 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign i 
in the courfe of which he difplayed all the 
abilities of a politician, all the fagacity of i 
legiflator, and all the magnanimity of an hero. 
He was of a middle fl:ature, ftrong and well 
proportioned, his countenance was lively and 
engaging ; his converfation affable and enter- 
taining; his elocution eafy, perfuafive, and 
ever at command. When he could enjoy lei- 
fure, he recreated himfelf, either in learned 
converfation or reading, and he cultivated his 
natural talents by ftudy above any prince of hJs 

time. 
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time. iJuring his reign, all foreign knpfove- 
ments m liijcracurc and politenefs, in laws and 
arts,^feeni.to hav^ been, in a good meafurc,.tranf- 
fdanted into England. The little learning of 
tbe Saxon priefts, which was confined .to church 
jaililory, aiid legendary tales^ was now cxchangedi 
for the fubtlcties of fchool-philofophy. Th« 
iiamely manners of tihq great were foftened by 
jrhe pomps of chivalry. The people, how* 
ever, were as yet far from being civilized; 
and even in their cities, where the focial arts 
iwere belt .cultivated, theare were amazing in- 
fiances of barbarity. It was common, for in- 
ftance, in London, for great numbers, to the 
amojunt of an hundred, or more^ of the fons 
♦nd relfttioos of eminent citizens, to forni 
ihemfelv^s into a .confederacy tQ plunder 
<and rob their more wealthy neighbours. By 
ihefc crimes it iwas become fo dangerous to 
walk the rftrects ac nighty that jthe citizens, afi- 
ter dark, were obliged to continue within 
doors. A band of tbefc ruffians had one day 
MCacked .the houfe of a rich citizen, with an 
intention to plunder it* They had already 
broke through a ftone wall with hammers and 
wedges ; and were aftually entering the houfe 
fword in hand, when the citizen, in complect 
armour, fupported by his fervants, appeared 
Vol* J. T in 
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. in the paflaige to oppofe them. He cut off 
• the right hand of the firft robber that entered ; 
and made <fuch a noble refinance, that his 
neighbours had time to affemble, and come to 
his relief. The man who loft his hand was 
caught ; and was tempted by the promife of a 
pardon to reveal his confederates, among whom 
was one John Senex, efteemed among the 
richeft and the beft born citizens of London. 
He was con v idled by the ordeal trial ^ and 
though he offered five hundred marks for his 
life, the king refufed the money, and ordered 
him to be hanged* 

Henry left only two legitimate fons, Rich- 
ard who fucceeded him ; and John, who inhe- 
rited no territory, and therefore received the 
furname of Lackland. He left three legiti- 
mate daughters, Maud, who was married to 
the duke of Saxony, Eleanor married to Al- 
phonfo, king of Caftile, and Joan, to William^ 
king of Sicily. He left two natural fons by^ 
Rofamond ; Richard Longfword, who was af^ 
terwards married to the daughter,, and heirefs^ 
of the earl of Salifbury ; and Geoffry, who 
was afterwards archbilhop of York. 
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. I C H A R D, who fuccecded to f he throne 
^thout oppofition, feemcd rcfolvcd to difcou- 
ragc future difobcdicncc, by difmiffing from 
his fervicc all thofe who had affiflcd him in his 
former undutiful conduft. Thofe who had 
fccondcd his rebellion, inftead of meeting with 
that truft and honour which they cxpedlcd, 
were treated with fgorn and neglefl;. He re- 
T 2 lained 
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tained in his fervicc all the loyal adherents of 

• the late king ; and more than once obfervcd, 

that thofe who were faithful to one fovereign, 

would probably continue fo to another. He 

inftantly, upon his acccflion, rclcaft^d his mo* 

,ther from confinement; and* wa$ prpfufe 

in heaping favoqrs upon his brother John, 

who afterwards made but a very indifferent 

.return for this indulgence. 

But the king was no way fufpicious in his 
^temper ; nor did he give much attention to 
his own fecurity, being more earneftty folici- 
taus of fame,^ A roniantic daiirt for ftrangc 
adventures, and^ an^ imaioderate zeal for the 
external rites of Chriftianity, were the ruling 
paflions of the times. By thefe alone glory 
was to be acquired ; andby thefe Rkhard only 
hoped for glory. . The Jews, who had been 
for feme time encfreafing in the kingdom, were 
the firft who fell a facrifice to the enthufiaftic 
zeal of the people ; and great numbers off 
them were flaughtcred by the citizens of Lon- 
^oi^ upon the ^ery day of the king's corona* 
tion.. Five hundred of that infatuated peo- 
ple had retired -into York caftle for fafety ; but 
finding themfelves unable to defend theplace^^ 
they refolved to perilh by killing one another, 
rather than trufl: the fury of their periecutors. 

Having 
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Harh^ t^cn this gbomy refolution^ they firS: 
• murdered their wives and children ; text threw 
the dead bodies over the wall againft their en^ 
Mies, who attempted to &ale it ; and then fet- 
ling fire to the hcrufes, perifhed i;i the flameaj. 
• This horrid malTacre, which was in itfelf fo 
ifDpqlitic and unjoft, inltead of tarhi£I>ing the 
luftre of this mofiarch's reign, was then cjc^n&- i 
'^red as a raoft fpleodid commencement of 
ifais goyernment ; and the people ^yere from 
thence led to form the mod; favourable fcnii- 
ments of his future glory. Nor vyras it long 
JMdPore he fliewed haJB&lf perfectly fitted to 
gratify their moft romantic deGres. Perhaps 
•Impelled more by a love of military glory, 
'than aiSbuated by ftiperftition, he refolved upon 
an expedition to the Holy JLand,, and took 
every method ' to raife money for fo expenfive 
;an uadertakiog. His father had left him a 
trea&rc of above an hundred thoufand marks; 
^nd this fum he endeavoured to augment by 
«ld expedients, however pernicious to the pub- 
lic, or dangerous to royal authqrity. He fet 
up to fale the revenues afid mapors of the 
crowPi ^^^ feveral offices qf the greatcft truft 
and ppwer, Liberties, chjarters, caftles, and 
employments, were given to the beft bidders. 
.When fomc of his fric/jds fuggcfted the dan- 
T 3 ger 
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ger attending this venality, he told them he 
would fell the city of London itfelf, if he could 
find a purchafer. In thefe times we find but 
one man who was honeft enough to retire from 
employment, when places were become thus 
ignominious. This was the great lawyer Glan- 
ville, who refigned his poft of jufticiary, and 
took the crofs. Richard was not much dif* 
pleafed at his refignation, as he was able fhorcly 
after to fell his employment to Hugh, bifhop 
of Durham, who gave a thoufand marks for 
the office. Thus the king, elated with the 
hopes of fame, was blind to every other con- 
fideration. Numerous exactions were praftifed 
upon people of all ranks and ftations ; me*- 
tiaces, proroifes, expoftulatiofis, were yfed to 
fright the timid, or allure the avaricious^ A 
zealous preacher of thofe times was fo far em- 
boldened as C9 remonltrate againft the king^a 
condud ; and advifcd him to part with his 
three daughters, which were pride, avarice^ 
and fenfuality. To this Richard readily re* 
plied, *^ You counfel r^ht, my friend ; and I 
** have already provided hulbands for them all. 
^* I will difpofe of my pridc'to the templars ; 
^^ my avarice to the monks; and as for my 
^* fenfuality, the clergy (hall fhare that among 
^^ them/' A( length, the king having got 

together 
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together a fufficicnt fupply for his undertaking; 
and having even fold his fupcriority over the 
kingdom of Scotland, which had been acquired 
in the laft reign, for a moderate fum, he fet out 
for the Holy Land, whither he was impelled 
by repeated meffages from the king of France, 
.who was ready to embark in the fame enter- 
prize. 

The firft place of rendezvous for the two 
armies of England and France was the 
plain of Verelay^ on the borders of Bur-, 
gundy, where, when Richard and Philip ar- 
rived, they found their armies amounting to an 
hundred thoufand fightmg men. Thefe were 
all ardent in the caufe ; the flower of all the 
military in both dominions, and provided with 
all the implements and accoutrements of war. 
Here the French prince, and the Englifli, en- 
tered into the moft folemn engagements of 
mutual fupport j and having determined to 
conduft their armies to the Holy Land by fca, 
they parted, one for Genoa, the other for 
Marfeilles, with a view of meeting the fleets \ ^ 

that were to attend them at their rel]5eaive 
ftations. It was not long after that both fleets 
put to lea •, and nearly about the fame time 
were obliged, by ftrefs of weather, to take 
ibelter in Meflfina,^ the capital of Sicily, wher^ 
T 4 thejr 
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they were detained during the whole winter, 
Richard took up his quarters in the iiiburb% 
and poiTeHed hinnfelf of a fmall fort, which 
Gocnmanded the harbour. Philip cjuartcred 
his troops in the town, and lived upon< $p9d 
terms with the Sicilian king. 

It is now unknown what gave rife taa quar^* 
re), whichhappened foon after, between theSici* 
lians and the Engliih ; it is deubtful whether 
the intrigues of the French kiiig* or the violenc^ 
proceedings of Richard. Certain it Is, that th^ 
Meffinefe foon took occafion to treai! the Eag- 
li(h with great infoleoce ^ IKut their gates^^ 
manned their walls, and fet Richard at defi^ 
ante, Richard, who had hitherto .a€ked as ^ 
friend; endeavoured to ufe the mediaticfil of 
Philip to comproroife this qqarrel j but while 
the two monarchs were yet in deliberation, ai 
body of Sicilians iffued from the town, and ait- 
tacked the Englifh with great impetuofity,, 
This infult was fufficient to excite t&c fairy o^ 
. Richard,, who naturally bold, and csmferous o£ 
his own fuperior force, af&uited the city with 
fuch fory, that it was foo« takca, and tit© 
ftandard of England difplayed oti the r^m* 
parts. Philip, who conftdered the plioe ad 
his quancFs, exckiilied agaanft the infult,^ a»<i 
(ir-deted IbnfK of his troops to pull -down that 
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tkmk of hts dtfgrace* To this, howevei, Rich^ 
ard returned for anfwer» that be was wilHngta 
^ke dowi^ the dahdard^ fiace it difpleafed hh 
affociate; but that no power on earth' ihouki 
compel him to do fo. This was fuiicient to 
produce a mutual jealoufy between thefe twe 
|>rinces,. which never after fabflded ; but which 
was ftiU more enflamed by the oppofition €^ 
their tempers. 

Many were the miftrufts^ ai?d the nmtuo! 
reconciiiatiohs between tEefe two moivarchsy 
which wesc very probably inflamed by the Si* 
eiliaa king's endeavours. At lengthy however, 
having fettled all controvctfies, they feriail for 
the Holy Land, where the French arrived long 
before the £o^S&« The little knowleg<$ thai 
was then had of the art of failing, n^ade that 
pafiage by fea very long and dangeroas, wbkh 
IS now confidered as fb (rifling. Richard^i^ 
fleet was once more encountered by a tempeflr^ 
^ two o£ the fliips driven upon the coaft of 
the ifland of Cyprus. Ifeac, who was then 
prince of that country, either mptlitd by ava- 
rice, or willing to difcourage the reft of Hich- 
jrrd*s fkct from landing, pillaged the (hips that 
were ftranded, and threw the fea«f>en and- foI% 
diers into prifon. But Richard, who* foon a|C 
tcr arrived, took ample vengeance f^ that in* 

jury. 
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jury. He difcmbarked bis troops, defeated 
the tyrant, entered the capital by ftorm, obliged 
Ifaac to furrender at dircretion, and took the 
ifland ihto his own poflefllon. It was there that 
Richard married Berengaria, daughter to the 
king of Navarre, who had attended him in 
his expedition ; and whom he had preferred, 
to Adelais, the king of France's fiiftcr, whofe 
charms were not fo powerful, or whofe fidelity 
was more fufpeded« 

Upon the arrival of the Englilh army in 
Paleftlne, fortune was fcen to declare more open* 
ly in favour of the common caufe. The French 
and Englifli princes feemed to forget their 
iecret jealoufies, and aft in concert. In be- 
fieging the city of Acres, while the one made 
the attack. the other guarded the trenches ; and 
this duty they formed each day alternately. 
By this conduS: that garrifon, after a long and 
obftinate refiftance, was obliged to capitulate ; 
and, uf>on condition of having their lives fpared, 
they promifed to reftore all the prifoners jhat 
had been made by the Saracens, and to deliver 
up the wood of the true crofs. Such were 
the amazing advantages that attended an enter-* 
prize that haa laid Afia in blood -, and had, in 
a great meafure, depopulated Europe, of its 
braveft forces, 

Imme- 
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Immediately after the conqueft of this place, 
Philip, cither difgufted at theafcendanc aifumed 
by Richard, and perhaps difpleafed at his fupe^- 
rior popularity, declared his refolution of reti- 
ring to France. He pleaded the bad ftate of hi$ 
health in excufe for his defertion ; and, to give a 
colour tohis friendly profeQions, be left Richard 
ten thoufand of his troops under the command 
of the duke of Burgundy. Richard, being now a. D. 1491. 
left fole conductor of the war, went on from 
viftory to vidtory. The chriftian adventurers, 
under his command, determined to befiege the 
renowed city of Afcalon, in order to prepare 
the way for attacking Jerufalem ivith greater 
advantage. Saladih, the mod: renowned of 
all xhe Saracen monarchs, was refolved to dis- 
pute their march, and placed himfelf upon the 
road with an army of three hundred thoufand 
men. This was a day equal to Richard's* 
wiflies, this an enemy worthy his higheil am*- 
bition. The Englifh crufades wefe vidorious. 
Richard, when the wings of his army were de- 
feated, led on the main body in pcrfon, and re- 
ftored the battle. The Saracens fled in the 
utmofl: confufion ; and no lefs than forty thou* 
fand of their number perifhed on the field of 
battle. Afcalon foon furrendcred after thiy 
victory ; other cities of left note followed the 

example. 
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example, and Richard w^$ at hid abhr to ad-» 
vanc€ within figbt of JtruMem^ the objcft of 
hi^ long and ardent eMpe(5katio»s. But, jqft 
at this glorious jundure, his ani>bitiofi wa^ to 
fuller a total overthrow ; upon rcmwing hi$ 
forces, and conlidering bis abilities to profe* 
cute the Rtgc^ be found that his army was fo 
wafted with famine, fatigue, and even widi 
^ vidory,that they were neither able, nor willing 

€0 fecotid the views of therr commander. It 
^peaitcd, therefbre, abfolutely necefiary to 
^come to an acccnonfnntodatioh with Satedin ; and 
^ truce for three years was accordingly con^ 
eluded, in which it was agreed, that the fea« 
port towns of P^leftihe ihould remain ' in the 
jiands of the chrifli^^s ; and that all of that 
Tcligion ihould be permitted to make their 
pilgrimage to Jerufelem in pcrfed fccuricy. 
. Richard, having thus concluded, his cxpe- 
•dition with nsore glory than advantage, be- 
gan to tbinJi of returning home, and of eor 
joying in traaiquility thofc honours which he' 
bad reaped with fo much danger. But be waisr 
at a to& how to proceed. If he (hoold take 
.flripptng, and return by the way he came, he 
Hiuft neceflkrily put himfclf into the power 
.of the king of France, from whofc refcntmeot 
Jie had every thing to fear. No way, therc^ 

fore. 
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foTC, vas left but by going more to the novth% 
wherefore taking (hipping for Italy, ht wa( 
once more wrecked near Aquileia. Fronj 
thence direding his travels towards Ragufa, 
aixd putting on the difguife of a pilgrim, he 
^-ffolved to make his way, in that private man^ 
ijer^ through Germany. But unfortunately, bii 
jnteptions and perfon w^re not {o concealed, but > 
thgt his ^quality was futpefled ^ and the gover* 
por of Iftria purfued him, in order to make him 
^ prifonerl Being thus forced from the direS: 
road, and now became a fugitive, he was obliged 
topafs by Vienna, where his ejcpenccs and libe- 
ralities 'betraying his dignity, tho* difguifed in 
the h^bit of a pilgrim, he was arretted by Leo* 
pold duke of Auftria, who commanded him 
CO be imprisoned and loaded with (hackles, to 
the disgrace of honour and humanity. This 
prince had ferved under Richard at the fiege 
of Acres ; and being difguflred on fome af* 
front, offered him by bis commander on that 
pccafion, he took this bafe method of retaliat- 
ing the injury. His avarice, alfo, might hav( 
had a fhare in this procedure, as he expedled 
H large (hare of that ranibm which he knew 
would be given by the Engli(h to extricate 
fheir king from bondage. Henry the flxth^ 
who was then emperor of Germany, was equal- 
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ly jin enemy to Richard^ on account of the al- 
liance contraftcd between him, and Tancred 
king of Sicily, by his marriage with Berenga* 
ria. When therefore, -fhortly after, , he re- 
ceivid the hews of Richard*s being in cuftody, 
he required the prifoner to be delivered up to 
, him, and ftipulated a large fum of money to 
the duke as a reward for this fcrvice. Thus 
the king of England, who had long filled the 
world with his fame, was bafely thrown into a 
dungeon j and loaded with irons, by thoie who 
expected to reap a fordid advantage from his 
misfortunes. It was a long time before his 
fubjedts in England knew what was become 
of their beloved monarch. So little intercourfe 
was there between diflFerent nations at that time, 
that this difcovery is faid by fome to have been 
made by a poor French minftrel, who pfaying 
upon his harp near the fortrcfs in which Ri- 
chard was confined, a tune which he knew 
that unhappy monarch was fond of, he was 
anfwered by the king from within, who with 
his harp played the fame tune ; and thus dis- 
covered the place of his confinement. 

In the mean time, while Richard was thus 
fruitlcfsly viftbrious, and afterwards miferably 
confined, his affairs in England were in a very 
unprofperQus fituation. The kingdom, as has 

been 
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been before obferved, was put under the go* 
vernment of two prelates, one of whom had 

bought his place, and the other had arifen to it 
by the meaneft arts of adulation* The biihop 
of Durham was ignorant and avaricious. JLong- 
chanip his colleague was naturally proud, and 
ftill more elated by the confcioufnefs of pof- 
fefllng his mailer's favour. Tempers fo oppo* 
lite foon began their enmity ; and Longchamp 
went even fo far, as to arreft the perfon of his 
colleague; who was obliged to refigo his power 
to obtain his liberty. It was to no purpofe, 
that the king by his letters commanded Long*- 
cliamp to re-place his co-adjutor ; this haughty 
prelate refufed to obey, allcdging that he knew 
the king's fecret intentions better than to com- 
ply. He proceeded, therefore, ftill to govern 
the kingdom alone^ and as he knew his fitua- 
tion was precarious, he encrcafcd the number 
of his guards, without which he never ventured 
from his palace. In the univerfal dirguft> 
which fo nKich power and magnificence na- 
turally produced agaioft him, there were none 
in the kingdom hardy enough to controul his 
will, except John the king's brother, who, leav- 
ing been perfonally difobliged by this prelate, 
was willing to catch the prefcnt favourable oc- 
ca^fion, of univerfal difcontent, to oppofe him«> 

r X fcif 
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ibtf to his power. He acoordsf^ly ventoftd 
to fuaMiiion,.a»t Keading, a general councH of 
the aobibtf and prelates i and eked Long^ 
chao^ to appear before them. Loogcfaamp* 
fenfiJtfle'of his own infolence, and their enmity^ 
, was unwilling to truft himfelf into their powcr^ 

bot ftiut himfelf wp in the Tower of London^ 
from thence te fled, in the difguife of a 
female habit* beyond fea«, upon which the 
,archbiflibp of Rouen was made jufticiary in 
ills rooni. Thefc diflenfioBs were foon known 
by the king of France* who was by rthis tin>e 
^eturfied from the Holy L^iid. He made all pof- 
*rble ufe of Longchamp*s refentaicm to divide 
the Englifti flill more effcduallyj and evea 
Jbad almoft prevailed upon John, to throw oST 
iliis allegiance, by an of&r of putting him ia 
l^ofiefTion of all Richard's continenul domi*' 
nions. 

It was in this precarious iituation of. af- 
fairs, that the EngUlh wene firfl: informed of the 
captivity of their beloved monarch, and the 
i>afc treatment .he had received, without even 
the colour of juftice to glofs over the injury^ 
The Qneen Dowager was particularly enraged 
at the treatment of her favourite fon. She 
wrote reiterated letters to Pope Celeftine, to ex- 
cite his compaiGon, or his indignation i but all 

to 
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to very little purpofc. The people tcftified their 
regard for him with all the marks of violence 
and defpair. TKe clergy confidcred him as a 
fufFerer in the caufe of the church ; and all 
mouths were filled with the noblcriefs of his 
aftions, and the greatnefs of his fall. But while- 
thefe teftified the linccrity of their forrow, there 
were fome that fecretly rejoiced in his difafter, 
and did all they could to prolong the term of 
his captivity. Of this'number was the king of 
France, his ancient enemy, and his own bro- 
ther John, who, forgetting every tie of kin- 
dred, duty, or gratitude, on the firft invitation 
from Philip fuddenly went abroad, and held a 
conference with him, in which the perpetual 
captivity of Richard was agreed upon. He ftipu- 
lated to deliver into Philip's- hands a great part 
of Normandy ; and in return, he received the 
French king's affurances of being fecured on the 
Englifti throne; and fome fay that he did ho- 
mage for the crovim of England. In confe- 
quence of this treaty, Philip invaded Norman- 
dy, the fortreffes of which were delivered up 
to him after a colour of oppofition; and all but 
Rouen were fubjedbed to his authority. John, 
on his fide, was equally affiduous to fecure Eng- 
land ; and, upon his arrival in London, claim- 
ed the. throne, as being heir to his brother, of 
Vol. I. U whofc 
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whofe death he pretended tohavie received cer- 
tain intelligence. But in this the traitor's ex* 
peftations were difappbintcd. His claim wa» 
rejeSed by all the barons^ who todk fuch mea- 
furesto provide for the fecurity oif the king-' 
dom, that John Was obliged to return to the 
continent, and openly to acknowledge his al- 
liance with the king of France. 

In the mean time, the unhappy Richard fuf- 
fcred all the mortifications that malicious ty- . 
ranny could inftift. Theemperor, in order to ren- 
der him more impatientfdr the recovery of his li- 
berty,and make him fubmit to the payment of a 
larger ranfom, treated him with the greateftfeve- 
rity, and reduc;ed him- to a condition worfe than 

, that of the m^aneft malefador. Richard^ 
however, was too noble-fpirited to be meanly 
depreffed by thofe ^dignities. As he did not 

^ know what extremities he might be reduced tOy 
or what eondefcenfions he might be obliged to 
nsake, he wrote to the jufticiary of England to- 
obey no orders that fhould come from him, if 
they feemed in the leaft contrary to his honour, 
or the good of the nation. ] His precautions 
were well founded ; for the eihperor, willing to- 
intimidatc him, had him le-ven accufed at the 
diet of Worms of many crimes and mifdemean- 
nors, partly to juftify his own cruelty, and 

partly 
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pmly tb {^tn the r^nfom. there he was 
cfelf^ <ffUh mditin^ Ah allidfice With T^n- 
cred, the ufnrpcr of Sicily •, of turning the af ms 
ef tht fefitfadfe dgainft a chriftian prince j of af- 
ffbfftihg tht duke of Auftria before Acres -, of 
(jfWfcififaiAg th6 pTd^refs of the chriftian arms^ 
by his t^Ailefti With the king 6f France 5 of con^ 
clwdf^g « tf-Uct With S^ladirt, a!nd leaving Jefu- 
fkmi in tht hbndi bf the infidels, t hefe frivolous 
iteif^ci iirtffc hfedrd by Richard with becoming 
ifidi^nafldri. H6 ev^ri v*aved his dignity to 
arifwer tfighifi 6rid fo fully vindicated himfeif 
feefbVd th'c prthces who coinpofed the diet, that 
ihtf Sxclaifded loudly againft the conduft of 
iht tvkpc^dti while the p6p6 even threatened 
kith wifh efxcorrimtrtikatioii. This* barbarous 
hioh^th' MW ftW that he cbuld no longer de- 
tain his prifont'r. Ht therefore was willing to 
liften to terms 6f accohimodat'ion. Aranfom was 
agreed' trpoi^, vi^hicfi amounted to an hundred 
dnd fiitj^ tSotjfart J markSj of about three hun- 
dred th^tffdhd pounds of our moneys Of this, 
Ridhard was to paly 6ni huridred thoufand, 
before he received his liberty ; and fixty-feven 
hoftages wer^ to be delivered for the remain- 
der. TRe agreement being thus made, Ri- 
chard lent Fiubert, ohb of his faithful follow- 
ers in' fhe Holy Lstnd, to England, with the 
U 2 terms 
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terms upon which he was to receive his liberty, 
and with a commiflion to raife money for that 
purpofe. 

In the feudal times, every military tenant was, 
by law, obliged to give aid for the ranfom of 
his lord from captivity. The tax arifing from 
this obligation was accordingly raifed through- 
out the kingdom, and affeiTed by. itinerant juf- 
tices. But. the ardour of the people out^ 
went the cool offerings of their duty ; great 
fums were raifed by voluntary contribution, to 
purchafe the freedom of their king. The 
churches and monafteries meltdd down their 
plate ; the bifhops, abbots, and nobles, paid a 
fourth of their annual income; the inferior 
clergy contributed a tenth of their tythes, and 
the requifite fum was thus at length amafTed ; 
with which queen Eleanor, and the jufticiary 
immediately fet out for Germany. 

While theEnglilh were thus pioufly cm- 
ployed, in preparing for the ranfom of their 
king, Philip was as afllduoufly occupied in 
endeavouring to prolong Richard's captivity. 
As he had the paffions of the emperor to work 
upon, whom he knew to be avaricious to 
the laft degree, he made him freih propofals 
ilill more lucrative than thofe which had been 
agreed upon for Richard's ranfom. He offer- 
ed 
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td to marry the emperor's daughter, and to gra- 
tify him with a fum equal to the ranfom, if he 
would only detain his prifoner for one year 
more in captivity. The emperor therefore per- 
ceived, that he had concluded a treaty with Ri- 
chard too haftily, and repented of his rafhnefs. 
He was very willing to facrifice every confide- 
ration of honour or juftice ; but then he feared 
the resentment of his princes, who, in thefc 
feudal times, had power to puniQi his injuftice. 
Thus he continued Buftuating between his ava- 
rice and his fears, between different motives, * 
equally fordid, until the day fixed for the king's 
deliverance arrived. His releafement from cap- 
tivity w vs 'performed with great ceremony at 
Mentz, in prefence of the German nobility; the 
money was paid by queen Eleanor, the hoftages 
were delivered as a fecurity for the remainder, and 
Richard once more reftored to freedoni. In the 
mean time, the emperor beheld his releafement 
with an agitation of all the malignant palTions. 
He could not bear to fee one he had made his 
enemy in a ftate of felicity ; he could not bear 
to lofe the fuperior advantages that were of- 
fered for his detention. All his terrors, from his* 
own fubjefts, gave way to the fuperior diftates 
of avarice ; he therefore once more refolved 
to fend him back to his former prifon, and 
U3 gavQ 
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gs»v€ orders to haye hiffl purfw^^ an^l ar?f ftMt 
But luckily, the rp^jTengeis wpre toft Jafii. Hl- 
chard, well a^ qpainfpd wifh hU B^^Wy* ^P-^ ^^' 
cretly appri?€c} of tj>^ Qflp?rs Gif th* Ffwich 
king, h^d ordered imf feippipg to ftjltf q^ hiffl 
s|t the mouth of the SpH^ld ^ fo th^c v^FPR htfi. 
arrival at the pl^ce Qf embarking, h^ went 
inftantly pn feo^rci, aU^QugH the ¥fin^ waij 
agaiofl: hiip, ^nd wa; ctut qf fight el 1%a4 ¥^h<^A 
his purfwprs re4Ph?4 AntWfP- 

Nothing cpuW ej^pe^f^ thp joy of tji? Ef»g- 
li(h, upon feeing thcif ipqp^r?!^ ret^rq, af^jsr 
all his atchieyeoiei^ts ^nd ibf^ipiDgs. j^e f^^4e 
his entry in?p Loa^gp ip trj^q;^p|l ; ^nd fucl^ . 
w^s the prof^fipn of Wf altj^ flhe^n tjjf ^he ci- 
tizens, that tl^e Gerpiaq l^^yds, lyhp attended 
him, were heard tq fay, ^^at if the Cfip^qr 
had knoyyrn p.f thejr afflHepc?, 1\g yf^uld flo* (ft 
cafily have parted with tbpif Hl^g- i^?v%?fl 
after, ordered himfelf tq he ccqw^ed a|-|iew ^t 
Winchcfter. He Gp^ypked ^ gfneRl cov^ic'rt 
at Nottingl-\aqi, ^t which be ^p^^^fc^je^ ^Ihis 
traicerow brother's po^effionVt a^p4 t^?^ Mv-? 
ing.m^de pxpper. ppep^ir^tipn^ ftv s^yeog^ng 
himfelf qn, the kin^ qf France, he f?t fi|il yith 
a ftrong bpdy of forcci; for $^^p^rf»aridy, 

Richard vya^ bi^? one (J^^ t^nde^l, \v,^^n ^li^ 
ftifyejEs brother Johr^ ca^y ^q flpakc f4\>nfvfr 
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fion, and to throw himfclf at his monarch's feet. 
It was not without fome degree of refcntment, a.d. 1194. 
that Richard received a prince, who had all 
along been leagued with his mortal enemy 
againft him. However, at the interceflion 
of queen Eleanor, he was received into favour. 
** I forgive him,*' faid the kingj " and I wifli 
I could as eafily forget his offences as he will 
forget my pardon.*' This condefccnfion was not 
loft upon a man, whofe heart, though naturally 
bad, was not yet dead to every fentiment of 
humanity. From that time he ferved him 
faithfully *, and did him fignal fervices in his 
battles with the king of France, which follow* 
cd foon after. Thefe wars, which produced 
no remarkable event, nor were fucceeded by 
any permanent confequences, only ferved to a. d. 1195. 
keep the animofity of the two nations alive, 
without fixing their claims or pretenfions. 
^ The moft remarkable circumftanoe, in the te- 
dious journals^ thofe tranfadlions, is the tak- 
ing the biflipp of Beauvais captive at the head 
of his vaffals, and his being put in prifon by Ri^ 
chard. When the pope demanded his liberty, 
and claimed him as a child of the church, the 
king fent his holinefs the bloody coat of mail, 
which that prelate had worn in battle ; afking 
whether that was the coat of his fon. The 
U 4 cruelty 
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cruelty of both parties was in this manner eri^ 
flamed by infult and revenge. Both kings 
frequently put out the eyes of their prifoners, 
and treaties were concluded and broke with very 
little repugnance. At length, the pope's Ic* 
gate induced them to commence a treaty, 
which promifed to be attended with a firmer 
reconciliation ; but the death of Richard put 
an. end to the contelt. 
A. a 1199. Ay mar, vifcount of Limoges, avalFdlof the 
crown, had taken poflTeffion of a trcafurc, 
which was found by one of his peafants in 
digging a field ; and to fecure the remainder, 
he fent a part of it to the king. Richard, as fu- 
perior lord, fenfible that he' had a right to the 
whole, infilled on its being fent him ; and, up- 
on refufal, attacked the cadle of Chalus, 
where he underftood this treafure had been 
depofited. On the fourth day of the fiegi, as 
he was riding round the place to obferve where 
the aflault might be given with the faireft fuc- 
Cefs, he was aimed at by one Bertram de Jour- 
don, an archer from the caftle, and pierced in 
the Ihoulder with an arrow. The wound was 
not in itfelf dangerous ; but an unfkilful fur- 
gcon endeavouring to difengage th^ arrow 
from the flefh, fo rankled the wound that it 
fTiprtified, and brought or? fatal fymptoms. 

Richard 
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Richard, when he found his end approaching, 
made a will, in which he bequeathed the king- 
dom, with all his treafure, to his brother John, 
eitcept a fourth part whic^h he diftributcd a- 
mong his fervants. He ordered alfo, that the 
archer who had Ihot him, (hould be brought 
into his prdence, and demanded what injury 
he had done him that he fhould take away his 
life ? The prifoner anfwered with deliberate in- 
trepidity : " You killed, with your own hands, 
my father, and my two brothers ; and you in- 
tended to have hanged me. I am now in 
your power, and my torments may give you 
revenge ; but I will endure them with plca- 
fure, fince it is my confolation, that I have 
rid the world of a tyrant/* Richard, (truck 
with this anfwer, ordered the foldier to be 
prefented with one hundred (hillings, and fet 
at liberty •, but Marcade the general who com- 
manded under him, like a trxie ruffian, or- 
dered him to be (iead alive, and then hanged., 
Richard died in the tenth year of his reign, 
and the forty-fecond of his age, leaving only 
one natural fon, called Philip, behind him. 

Richard had all the qualities that could 
gain the admiration and love of a barbarous 
^ge, and few of thofe that could enfure the ap- 
probation of his more rc(ined pofterity. He 

- was 
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was 6peD, magnanimous, generous;, and brave, 
to a degree of Fomantic exc^fs. Bat then h^ 
was cruel, proud, and refentfuL He valued 
neither the blood, nor the trqafure of his fub- 
jeds; and he enfeebled his ftatcs by ufelefs 
expeditions^ and wars calculated rather to pro- 
mote his awn revenge than their intert fts. Du- 
ring this reign, the inferior orders of the people 
feenied to encreafe in power, and to (hew a 
degree of independent obftinacy. Formerly, 
they were led on to afts of treafon by their ba- 
tons; they were now found to aim at vindicating 
their rights, under a leader of their own rank 
and denomination. The populace of London 
placed at their head one William Pitzofbcrn, 
commonly called Longbcard, who had been 
bred to the law 5 but who fonder of popula- 
rity than bufinefs, renounced his profeffion, 
and efpoufed the caufe of the poor with un- 
common enthufiafm. He ftiled himfelf the 
faviouF of the poor ; and upon a certain oc- 
cafion even went over to Normandy, where he 
reprefented to the king, that the poorer citi- 
zens were opprefl^d by an une-qual affeffment 
of taxes, and obtained a mitigation. His 
fame for this became fo great among the lower 
orders of his fellow-citizens, that above fifty 
thoufand of them entered into an engage- 
ment 
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Hipn! to (Jcfgn^, 4Pd tp Qbcy hirri, MHr4?r§ 
lyer? io cqnfe(|^e^cp cjaiity cpmmUtfd m tbe 
ftrp^r^ ; but whether l?y t,ongbcv(}*^ ^ r4er U 
qpcefUin. The jpftici^ry (fpt thi? king VM 
then abfent) fummoned him before the coun- 
cil to anfwer for his conduft ; but he came 
with fuch a formidable train, that none were 
found hardy enough to accufe him. How- 
ever, he was purfued fome time after by a de- 
tachment of officers of juftice j but killing one 
of them, he efcaped with his concubine to the 
church of St. Mary Le fiow, where he de- 
fended himfelf with determined refolution. 
There he was fupplied with arms and provi- 
fions, and expefted to be joined by the popu- 
lace ; but being deceived in his expedations, he 
was at laft forced from his retreat by the fmokc 
of wet ftraw kindled for the purpofe at the door. 
He was then taken, tried, and convifted ; and 
being drawn at an horfe's tail through the 
ilreets of London, he was hung in chains, with 
nine more of his accomplices. The lower clafs 
of people when he was dead, began to revere 
a nisip that they had not fpirit to relieve. They 
ftole his gibbet, and paid it a veneration like 
that offered to the wood of the crofs. The 
turf on which it ftood was carried away, and 
kept as a prcfcrvative from ficknefs and mis- 
a fortune} 
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fortune; and had not the clergy withftood the 
torrent of popular fuperftition, his memory 
might liave probably received honours fimilar 
to thofe paid at the Ihrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbtiry. 
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JOHN. 
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ERE the claims of princes fettled on;: 
the fame principles that govern the lower .^fi^ 
ders of mankind, John had nothing to Te^ 
from a difputed * fucceflion. The king of 
France, who was the only monarch that could 
aflif): the pretenfions of a rival, had long de- 
clared for John's title ; and during the life of 
his brother, had given him the mo(^ convinc- 

I ing 
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ing proofs of finGcrity in his affiftancft 
But it was otherwife, now that Richard was no 
more. Philip began to fhew, that his for- 
irer alliances and frkndihips were calculated 
not to ferve John^ but to diftrcfs England ^ 
not to diftribute juftice, but to ciicreare his 
own power. There -was an old claimant of the 
crown, whom indeed Richard, upon his takins 
the crofsi declared heir to the^ throne ; but who 
Was afterwards fet afide, at the inftance of the 
dowager- queen. This was Arthur, the fon of his 
late brother Geoffry, a youth, who, though 
then but twelve years of age, promife^ to i^ 
deferving of the kingdom. Phitrp, who only 
defired an occafion to embarrafs John, foonre- 
folved to fecond this young claimant's preten-^ 
lions ; and feveral of the continental barons 
immediately declared in favour of Arthur's 
fucceffion. 

John, who was readily put in poffefliterf of 
<he Englifli throne, loft no tiiil^ t6 ttcbnd his 
iriterfeft on the contift«in< *, aWd his fil-ft iitt'yfdti 
to recover the Revolted ptdvihce^ ftotn "fobtig 
Arthur, his riephe>^* Thfe vt^alr, thti'efdre, bfe'-- 
fweeri the Englifli and French kirtg w^i rfc^ 
hewed with all its former animofity, arid art it* 
ufual detail of petty viftories, and urtt!ecififc* 
cngagemehfis. At length, ^ tfeaty ^t art efidf 

to 
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to thofe con tefts that only ferved t<> thin mail- 
kind, and it was hallcncd by a cirCumftancc 
peculiarly favourable. John's nephew, Ar-! 
thur, together with Conftantia, his mother^ 
dfftfufting the defigns of the king of France^ 
who only intended to betray them, came ta 
throw iherafeivcs on his mercy, and reftored 
the provinces which ftill continued in their in-* 
tereft* Thus this monarch, after a fiiort con^^ 
tell, few hiinfelf andifputed monarch of all 
the dominions which were alnnejced to the Erig- 
Mlh throne. But he was ill able to preferve 
diat power by his prudence, which was thus 
eafily obtained by the mutual jealoufies of his 
cnenijei. His firft tranfgreffion was hk mar- 
riage wUh IfabeiU, the daughter of count An- 
gouleme, while the queen was yet alive ; arid A.D.iajWi 
whit ikill encrcafed th«e offence, while Ifabella 
prbperhy betenged to another hoiflband, the 
coBnt de ta Ma^Ghe, who ardently loved her. 
This produced an infurrccSlion againft him 5 to 
reprefe which^ be was obRged to have fecourfe 
to his Englilh fubje(3:s for afliftance, by whofe 
itieans the confederacy was foon broken 5 and 
John found, by his prefent fuccefs, that he 
might futuf^. commit violences with impu- 
fiity. 

As the method of deciding z\l difputes by 

duel 
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duel was ftill in full force, John refblved ta 
avail himfelf of this advantage againft all bis 
refradory barons. He kept a fet of hired bra- 
vocs, under the title of his champions; and 
thefe he deputed to fight his caufe whenever 
any of the nobility oppofed his encFoachments. 
Such contemptible opponents very juftly gave 
the haughty barons difguft, and an univerfal 
difcontent prevailed amongft them, which at 
laft produced another dangerous confederacy* 
John attempted to break it by oaths, protefta- 
tions, and perfidies ; bui every attempt of this 
kind. only fcrved to conneft his enemies, and 
render his perfon contemptible. 

Something ftill remained to render John 
hateful to his fubjedls ; and this ill difpofed 
prince took the firft opportunity of becoming 
fo. Young Arthur, who, with his mother, 
had fo imprudently refigncd themfelves to 
his proteftion, foon perceived their error, and 
found that nothing honourable was to be expe6i:« 
ed from a prince of his abandoned charaiSler. 
Obfcrving fomewhat very fufpicious inhis man- 
ner of conducing himfelf to them, they fled 
from Mans, where he detained them, and re- 
tired in the night to Angers, from whence 
they went onc^ more to take refuge with their 
old proteftor. As it was Philip^s intcfeft to 

treat 
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beat them with all poffiblc indulgence, they 
were received with great marks of diftindion ; 
and young Arthur's intercfts were foon after 
Very yigoroufly 'fupported. One town after 
another fubmitted to his authority ; and all his 
attempts feemed attended with fuccefs. Biit 
his unfortunate ardour foon put an end to his 
hopes and his claims. Being of an enterpriz- 
ing difpofition, and fond of military glqry, he 
had laid ficge to a fortrefs in which the dow- 
^ager-queen was protefted ; and defended by a 
weak garrifon, - John therefore falling upon 
his little arnly, before they were aware of his ap- 
proach, the young prince was taken prifoher, to* 
gether with the moft cdnfiderable of the re- 
volted barons. The greater part of the pri- 
foncrs were fcnt over to Etiglmd ; but the un- 
fortunate prince himfelf was fliut up in the 
caftle of Falaife. John thus finding a rival at 
his mercy, from whom he had every thing 
to dread, began to meditate upon meafurcs ' 
which would moft effedually remove his fu- 
ture apprchenfions. No other expedient fug- 
geftcd itfelf, but what is foremoft in the im'a- 
gination of tyrants, namely, the young prince's 
death. How this brave youth was difpatched 
is not well known : certain it is, that from 
the moment of his confinement he was never 
Vol. I. X heard ^ 
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heard of more. The moft probable account 
of this horrid tranfafition is as follows. The 
king having firft propofed to one of his fcf- 
vantSj William dc la Brayc, to difpatch Ar- 
^hur^ this brave domeftic replied, that he was a 
gentleman, and not an executioner. This of- 
ficer having pofitively refufed to comply, John 
had recourfe to another inftrument, who went 
with proper dircftions, to the caftle where Ar- 
thur was confined to deftrdy him. But ftill 
this prince's fate feemed fufpended ; for Hu- 
bert de Bourg, chamberlain to the king, and 
conftable of the place, willing to fave him, un- 
dertook the cruel office himfclf, and fent back 
the affaffin to his employer. However, he was 
foon obliged to confefs the impofture j for Ar- 
thur's fubjedts vowing the fevereft revenge, 
Hubert, to appeafc them, revealed the fecrct 
of his pretended death, and aflured them, that 
their prince was ftill alive, and in his cuftody. 
John now finding that all his emiflkries had 
ftill more compundlion than himfclf, refolved, 
with his own hands, to execute this bloody 
deed ; and for that purpofe had Arthur re^- 
moved to the caftle of Rouen, fituated upon 
the river Seine. It was at midnight when John 
came in a boat to the place, and ordered the 
young prince to be brought before him. Long 
I confine- 
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eonfinementy folitudcy and the continuance 
of bad fortune, had now broken this generous 
youth's fpirit; and perceiving that his death was 
meditated, he threw himfelf in the moft im- 
ploring manner upon his knees before his un- 
cle, and begged for mercy. John was too 
much hardened in the fchool of tyranny, 
to feel any pity for his wretched fuppliant. 
His youth, his affinity, his merits, were all dif- 
rcgardcd, or were even obnoxious in a rival. 
The barbarous tyrant making no reply, (tab- 
bed him with his own hands ; and faftening a 
ftone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine. 
This inhuman aAion thus rid John of aa 
hated rival ; but happily, forthcinftruftion of 
future princes, it opened the way to his fu- 
ture ruin. , Having in this manner Ihewn him- 
felf the enemy of mankind, in the profperity 
of his reign, the whole world fecmed to turn 
their back upon him in hts diftrefs. 

John was nowdeteftedby all mankind, and 
the reft of his reign he only fupported himfelf 
in power, by making it the intercft of fome to 
proteft him, and letting others feel the efFeiSts 
of his refcntmcnt, if they offered to offend. The 
lofs of all his French provinces immediately 
followed his laft tranfgreffion. Not but that 
he attempted a defence ^ and even laid fiege to 
X 2 Alen- 
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Alen^on, one of the townsTthat had revested 
from him. But Philip, his active rival, pcr- 
fuadcd a body of knights, who were affcmblcd 
ax a tournament, to take his part; and thefe rea- 
dily joining againft the parricide, quickly oblig- 
ed him to raife the fiege* John, therefore, re- 
pulfed, and ftript of his dominions, was ob- 
liged to bear the infult with patience ; though^ 
indeed, fuch wa's the ridiculous abfiirdky of his 
pride, that he aflured thofe about hinr of hii 
being able to take back in a day, what coft 
the French years in acquiring. 
AD. 1205. Normandy foon followed the fate of the 
French provinces. Chateau Gaillard, one of 
its ftrongeft fortrefles, being taken ^fter an ob- 
ftinate fiege^ the whole duchy lay open to the 
kivader ; and While John bafely fought fefety 
by flying into England, Philip^ fecure of 
his prey, pulhed his conquefts with vigour* 
The whole duchy f^ibmitted to his authority;^ 
and thus, after being for near three centuries 
difmembcred from the French monarchy, wad 
again reunited. 

John being thus ftript of all his continental 
dominions, was refolved to wreak his vengeance 
on that partof the monarchy which ftill acknow- 
ledged fubjedion. Upon his arrival therefore m 
England, he began to Jay the blame of his ill 
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ftfccefs upon his barons, who he pretended 
had dcfcrted his ftanddrd ia Normandy. To 
puniih them for this imputed offence, he le- 
vied large Turns upon their eftates and effeds, 
under colour of preparations for a Norman 
expedition ; which, however, he deferred till 
the next year. When the feafon came for 
making it, he fummoned all his barons to 
attend him ; and then caprtcioufly deferred the 
execution of his projedbs to another opportu- 
nity. The year following he put to fea, as if 
with a firm refolution to do wonders ; but re- 
turned foon after, without making the fmalleft 
attempt. Another year elapfed, whenhepro- 
mifed that he would then redeem his country's 
reputation by a moft fignal blow. He fet fail, 
landed at Rochelle, marched to Angers, laid the 
city in afhes ; and hearing that the enemy werd 
preparing to oppofe him, he reimbarked his 
troops, and returned once, more to his indig- 
nant country, loaden with fhame and con-^ 
fufion. ^ 

Hitherto John was rather hateful to his fub- 
jcfts than contemptible ; they rather dreaded 
than defpifed him. But ,hd foon (hewed that he 
might ht offended, if not without refentment at 
ieafl: with impunity. It was the fate of this vi- 
cious prince to make thofe the enemies of him- 
X 3 fclf 
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felf whom he wanted abilities to make the ene- 
mies of each other. The clergy had for fomc 
time afted as a community independent on the 
crown, and had their clc&ions of each other 
generally confirmed by the pope, to whom 
alone they owned fubjeftion. However, the 
cledtion of archbilhops had for Tome time been 
a continual fubjeft of difpute between the fuf- 
' ^ fragan bifhops, and the Auguftine monks, and 

both had precedents to confirm their preten- 
fions. Things being in this fituation, Hubert 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, died ; and the 
Auguftine monks, in a very private manner, 
made choice of Reginald, their fubprior. The 
bifhops exclaimied at this eleftion, as ^ mani- 
feft invafion of their privileges ; and a furious 
theological conteft was likely to cnfue. A po- 
litic prince would have feized fuch a conjunc- 
ture with joy; and would have managed the 
quarrel in fuch a manner as to enfeeble the ex- 
orbitant power of the clergy, by enflaming 
their mutual animofity. But John was not a 
politic prince. He immediately fided with the 
fuffragan bifhops ; and John de Gray, bifhop 
of Norwich, was x unanimouQy chofen. To 
decide the mutual claims of both parties, it 
was expedient to appeal to the fee of Kome ;' an 
agent was Tent by the bifhops to maintain their 

caufc. 
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caufe, while the monks difpatched twelve of 
their order to fupport their pretenfions. Inno- 
cent III. who then filled the chair, poffeffed an 
unbounded fharfe of power, and his talents were 
equal to the veneration in which he was held. 
He fcized with avidity that conjuncture which 
John failed to ufc ; and vacating the claims 
ctf both parties, as uncanonical and illegal, he 
enjoined the monks to chufe Cardinal Stephen 
Langton, an Englifliman, then at the court of 
Rome, as a fit perfon to fill the vacant dignity. 
This was an encroachment of power that the 
fee of Rome had long been aiming at, and that 
it was now relblved to maintain. The being 
able to nominate to the greatefl dignity in the 
kingdom, next that of the king, was an acquifi- 
tion that would efieftually give the court of 
Rome an authority, which it had hitherto vainly 
pretended to afilime. So.great an infult was to 
be introduced to this weak prince with perfua- 
fions adapted to his capacity •, and the pope ac- 
cordingly fent him amoft afFeftionate letter, with 
a prefent of four gold rings, fet with precious 
ftones. He begged John to confider ferioufly 
the form of the rings, their number, their mat- 
ter, and their colour. Their form being round, 
fhadowed out eternity^ for which it was his 
dpiy to prepare. Their number four, denoted 
X 4 th« 
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the four cardinal virtues, which it was his dq* 
ty to pra6tife. Their matter bcin^gold^ the 
moft precious of metals, denoted wifdom, the 
mod precious of accomplvfhments> which it wa^ 
his duty to acquire ; and as to their colour, the 
green colour of th^ emerald reprefcnted faith 5 
the yellow of the faphire, hope j the rcdncf^ 
of the ruby, charity ; and the fplendqr of the 
topaz, good worlds. John received the rings, 
thought all the pope's illuftrations very beauti- 
ful -, but was rcfolvcd not to admit Stephen 
Langton as archbilhop" of Canterbury. 

As ^U John's meafures were conduced with 
violence, he fent two knights of his train, who 
were fit inftruments for fuch a prince, to ex- 
pel the monks from their convent, and to take 
poffeQlon of their revenues. The /pope wa^ 
not difpleafcd at this inftance of his impetuofi- 
ty ; he was fcnfible that John would fink in 
the contcft, and therefore perfevcred the more 
yigoroufly in his pretenfions. He began his 
attempts to carry his meafures by frothing, im- 
ploring, and urging •, he proceeded to threats, 
and 'at Jaft fcnt three Englilh prelates to the 
king to inform him, that if he perfevcred in his 
difobf^dicpcc, he would put the kingdom unr 
der the fentence of an interdift. All the other 
prelates threw themfelyes on their knees before 
? the 
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fhc king ; entreated him in the mod earneft 
manner not to bring upon them the refent- 
ment of the holy tribunal j exhorted him to 
receive the new elefted primate, and to reftofe 
the monks to their convent, from whence they 
had been expelled. But thefc entreaties ferved 
only to enflatrte his refentment. He broke out 
irtto the moft violent rnveftives ; and fworc 
by God*$ teeth* his ufual oath, that if the king* 
dom was put under an interdift, he would ba- * 
piih the whole body of the clergy, artd confif- 
cate all their poffeffions. This idle threat only 
ferved to haften the refentment of the pontiff. 
Perceiving the king's weaknefs, and how little 
he was loved by his fubjefts, he iffued at laft 
the fentence of the interdift, which was fo 
ftiuch dreaded by the whole nation. This in- 
' flrument of terror in the hands of the fee of 
Rome, was calculated to flrike the fenfes in / 

the higheft degree, and to operate upon the fu» 
perftitious minds of thp people. By it a ftop was 
immediately put to divine fervice, and to the 
adminiflration of all th^ facraments but bap* 
tifi^. The church doors were fhut, the ftatues 
of the faints were laid on the ground. The 
dead were refufed cbriftian burial, and were 
thrown into ditches and on the highways, with- 
put the: ufual riteS) or ^ny funeral folemnity. 

Marriage 
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Marriage was cekbrated in the church-yards^ 
and the people prohibited the ufe of meat» as 
in times of public penance. They were de- 
barred from all pleafure ; they were prohibited 
from Ihaving their beards, from faluting each 
other, and giving any attention to their >appa-» 
reL Every circumftance fcemed calculated to 
infpire religious terror; and teftified the appre- 
henHons of divine vengeance and indignation. 
Againft fuch a calamity, encreafed by the deplor- 
able lamentations of the clergy, it was in vain that 
John eicrtcd all his authority, threatened, and 
puniflied, and oppofed the terrors of his tempo- 
ral power to their eccleiiafticalcenfures. It was in 
vain that he banifhed fome, and confined others; 
it was in vain that he treated the adherents of 
Langton with rigour, and ordered all the con- 
cubines of the clergy to be imprifoned. The 
church conquered by pcrfcverance ; and John 
faw himfelf every day growing more obhoxious 
and more contemptible. The barons, many of 
whofe families he had difhonoured by his li- 
centious amours, were almofl: to a man his de- 
clared enemies. The clergy reprefentcd kirn 
in the moft odious light to the people ; and 
nothing remained to him but the feeble re- 
lics of that power, which had been fo ftrongly 
fixed by his grandfather, that all his vices were 
hitherto unable totally to overthrow. 
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In the mean time, the pope feeing all the 
confequences he expefted attending the inter- 
did ; and that the king, was thus rendered per- 
fcdly difagreeable to his fuibjefts, refolved to fc- 
cond his blow ; and while the people were yet 
^mprefled with terror, determined to take ad- 
vantage of. their confternation. The church 
of Rome had artificially contrived a gradation 
of fentences ; by which, while fhe infiidbed one 
puniflimcnt, (he taught the fufferers to expcft 
more formidable confequences from that which 
were to enfue. On the back of the interdidt 
therefore, came the fente'nce of excommuni* 
cation, by which John was at once rendered 
impious, and unfit for human fociety. No a.d. 1209. 
fooner was this terrible fencence denounced 
againfi: him, than his fubjedts began to think 
of oppofing his authority. The clergy 
were the firft to fet an example of difobe- 
dience. Gcofiiy, archdeacon of Norwich, 
who was entrufted with a confiderable ofiice 
in the court of Exchequer, refigned *his em- 
ployment, which fo exafperated the king thfst 
he had him confined ; and ordering his head 
toJbe covered with a great leaden cope, thus 
kept him in torment till he died. Molt of 
the other bilhops dreading his fate, left the 
kingdom. Many of the nobility alfo, ter* 
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riSed at the king's tyranny^ }^€nt info vo- 
luntary telle, and'- thofc who reniained, only 
. cttiployed their tirt^ih certicihtiilg a confe- 
deracy againft him. The hckt gl-adation of 
papal indignation, was to ^bfolve John'i 
fubjefts from their oaths of fidelity and 
allegiance ; and to declare every one excomi^ 
municated who had any comtneifce with him 
in poblicor private ; at his table, in his coun-> 
cil, or even in private converfation^ John, 
however, . ftill continued refra(9:ory ; and only 
one Hep more remained for the pope to take, 
and this was to give away the kingdom to an^ 
Other, 

No fituation could be more deplorable than 
that of John upon this occ^fion. Furious at 
his indignities, jealous of his fubje6ls, and 
apprehending an enemy in every face ; it h 
faid, that fearing a conlpiracy againft his life, 
he fliut himfelf up a whole night in the caftio 
6f Nottingham, and fuffered none to approach 
his perfon, Beiflg informed that the king of 
Wales had taken part againft him, he ordered 
Jill the Welfh' hoftages to be inftantly put to 
.death. Being apprehenfive of thef fidelity of hi* 
barons, he required their fons Jind daughteris' as 
hoftages for their obedience. Wheh his of-» 
fleers repaired on ihis odious duty to the caftld 
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ef William Braufe, a nobleman of great noteg 
that baroB*s wife refplutely told them, that ftic 
would never truft her children in the h^nds of 
a man, who had fo barbaroufly murdered hi^ 
own nephew. John was fo provoked at this 
merited reproach, that he fent a body of forces 
to feize the perfon of Braufe, who fled inta 
Ireland with his wife and family. But John'^ 
indignation purfued them there ; and difcover- 
ing the unhappy family in their retreat, he fciz* 
cd the wife and fon, whom he ftarved to death 
in prifon^ while the unfortunate father narrowly 
cfcaped by flying into France. 

Mean while the pope, who had refolved on 
giving the kingdom to another, was employe^ 
in fixing upon a perfon, who was willing to 
accept the donation, and had power to vindi- 
cate bis claim, Philip, the king of France^ 
fcemed of all others the fittefl: for fuch an un-* 
dertakingv he. was politic and powerful^ he 
had already defpoiled John of his continental 
dominions, and was the mofl: likely perfon ta 
deprive him of the remainder. To him, there- 
forCy the pope m^de a tender of the kingdomr 
©f England; and Philip very ardently cm* 
braced the offer. . To fl:rength€n the hands of 
Philip ftill more, thepopepubliflied a crufade 
agaitiril the depoied n^narch all over Europe -^ 
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exhorting the nobility, the knights, and men of 
every condition, to take up arms againft that 
perfecutor of the church, and to enlift under the 
French banner. Philip was not lefs aftive on 
his part ; he levied a great army, and fum- 
moning all the vafials of the crown to attend 
him at Rouen, he collefted a fleet of feventeen 
hundred veffels in the fca-ports of Normandy 
A. D. 1213. ^^^ Picardy, already devouring in imagina- 
tion the kingdom he was appointed to pof« 

fefs. 

John, who, unfettlcd and apprehenfive, 
icarcely knew where to turn, was ftill able to 
make an expiring effort to receive the ene- 
my. All hated as he was, the natural enmity 
between the French and the Englifh, the name 
of king which he ftill retained, and fome re- 
maining power, put him at the head of fixty 
thoufand men, a fufficient number indeed, but 
not to be relied on, and with thefe he advan- 
ced to Dover. Europe now regarded the im- 
portant preparations on both fides with im- 
patience } and the decifive blow was foon ex- 
pe£ted, in which the church was to triumph, or 
to be overthrown- But neither Philip nor John 
had ability equal to the pontiff by whom 
they were aftuated j he appeared on this occa- 
iion too refined a politician for either. He 

only 
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oti\y intended to make ufe of Philip's power to 
intimidate his refraftory fon, not to deftroy 
him. He expefted more advantages from his 
' agreement with a prince, fo abjedt both in 
charader and fortune, than from his alliance 
with a great and viftorious monarch; who, 
having nothing elfe left to conquer, might; 
convert his power againft his benefaSor. He 
therefgre, fecretly commiGioned Pandolf his 
legate, to admit of John's fubmiflion, in cafe 
it fhould be offered, and he diftated the terms 
which would be proper for him to impofe. In 
confequence of this, the legate paffed through 
France, where he beheld Philip's great arma- 
ment ready to fet fail, and highly commended 
that monarch's zeal and expedition. From thence 
he went in perfon,; or. as fome fay, fent over an 
envoy, to Dover, under pretence of negociat- 
ing with the barons, and had a conference with 
John upon his arrival. He there reprefented 
to this forlorn prince, the numbers of the ene- 
my, the hatred of his own fubjefts, and the 
fecret confederacy there was in England againft 
him. He intimated, that there was but one 
way to fecure himfelf from impending danger ; 
which was, to put himfelf under the pope's 
protedion, who was a merciful father, and 
ftill willing to receive a repcntcnt finncr to 
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his bofom. John was too much intimidate 
cd, by the manifefl: danger of his fituation^ 
not to» embrace every means offered for his 
fafety. He aflTcnted to the truth of the Ic* 
gate's remonftrances, and took an oath to per- 
form whatever ftipulations the pope (hould 
impofe. Having thu3 fworn to the perform- 
ance of an unknown command, the artful 
Italian fo well managed the borons, and (q 
effectually intimidated the king, th^t he per- 
fuaded him to take the moft extraordinary 
oath in all the records of hiftory, before all ttMt 
people, kneeling upon his knec$, and with his 
band$ held up between thofe of the legate. 
^ '* I John, by the grace of God, king of 
** England, and lord of Ireland, in order to 
'*' expiate my fins, from my own free will^ 
•* and the advice of my barons, give to the 
** church of Rome, to pope Innocent, and 
•' his fuccefTors, the kingdom of England, and 
" all other prerogatives of my crown. I will 
" hereafter hold them as the pope's vafTal. I 
** will be faithful to God, to the church of 
** Romej to the pope my maftcr, and his fuc- 
" celTors legitimately eleded. I promifc to 
*' pay him a tribute of a thoufand marki 
" yearly \ to wit, feven hundred for the king* 
«* dom of England, and three hundred for 
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" the . kingdom * of Ireland." Having thus 
done homage to the legate, and agreed to re- 
infUte Langton in the primacy, he received 
the crown, which he had been fuppofcd to 
have forfeited, while the legate trampled un- 
der his feet the tribute which John had con- 
fented to pay. 

Thus, after all his armaments and expeda- 
tions, Philip faw himfelf difappointcd of his 
prey, and perceived that the pope had over- 
reached him in this tranfaftion. Neverthelels, 
as he had undertaken the expedition at the 
pope's requeft, he was refolved to profecute the 
War, in oppofition to him and all his cenfures. 
He laid before his vaflals the ill treatment he 
had received from the cOurt of Rome ; and 
they all vowed to fecond his enterprize, except 
the earl of Flanders, who declared agaifiift the 
impiety of the undertaking. In the mean time, 
while the French king was refolving to bring 
this refraftory nobleman to his duty, the Eng- 
lilh admiral attacked the French 'fleet in their 
harbours, where he took three hundred (hips, 
and dcftroyed an hundred more. Philip find- 
ing it impofliblc to prevent the reft from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy,, fct fire to 
them himfelf, and was thus obliged to give up 
all defigns upon England. 

Vol. I. y Joba 
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A.D.iai3. John was now once more, by the moft ab^ 
jedl fubmiffions, reinftatcd in power 5 but hU 
late humiliations did not in the leaft ierve to re- 
lax his cruelty or infolence. One Peter of 
Pomfret, an hermit, had foretold, that the 
king this very year Ihould lofe his crown ; and 
for that rafli prophecy he had been thrown into 
Corfe cattle : John now determined to punifli* 
him as an impoilor, and had him arraigned fb^ 
that purpofer The poor hermit, who was pro- 
bably fome wretched enthudatt, afierted the 
truth of his predidion, alledgtng, that the 
king had given up his crown to the pope, frooi 
whom he again received it. This argument 
would have prevailed with any pcrfon lefs cruel 
than John. The defence was fuppofed to aug- 
ment the crime. Peter was dragged athorf» 
tails to the town of Warham, and there hanged 
on a gibber, with his fon^ 

In this manner,, by repeated a6bs of cruelty^ 
by expeditions without effeft, and humiliations 
without referve^ John was long become the dc- 
teftation of all mankind. Equally odious and 
contemptible, both in public and private life, 
he affronted the barons by his infolence, and 
difhonoured their families by his debaucheries t 
he enraged them by his tyranny, and impovc- 
rilhed them by his exadlions. But now hav- 
1 - iog 
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Ibg given up the independence of his kingdonni 
to a foreign power, his fubjefts thought they 
had a right to claim a part of that power which 
he had been granting fo liberally to flrangers. 

The barons had been long forming a con- 
federacy agalnft him; but their union was bro- 
ken, or their aims difappointed, by various and 
unforefcen accidents. Nothing at prefent feem- 
-ed fo much to forward their combination, as the 
concurrence of Langton the primate, who, tho' 
forced upon the kingdom by the fee of Rome> 
amply compenfated to his countrymeh by his 
attachment to their real interefts. 

This prelate, either a fincere friend of the 
people, or a fccret enemy to the king» or 
fuppofing that in their mutual confliiSlthe cler- 
gy would become fuperior, or, perhaps, indi- 
cated by all thefe motives, had formed a plaft 
for reforming the government, which ftill 
continued in a very fluftuating fituation. At a 
fynod of his prelates and clergy, convened inSr* 
PauFsj on pretence of examining into the lofle^ 
fuftained by the exiled bifliops, he conferred * 
privately with a number of barons,, and expa- 
tiated upon the vices and the injuftice of their 
fovereign. He (hewed them a copy of Henry 
the firft's charter, which was luckily found in 
a monaftery ; for fo little had thofe charters, 
. , Y a extorted 
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extorted from kihgs at their coronation, been hi- 
therto obfeVvcd, that they foon came into dif- 
ufe, and were Ihortly after buried in total ob- 
livion. There was but one copy of this iox- 
portant charter now left in the kingdom \ and 
.that, Bjs was obferved, was found in the rub- 
bilh of an obfcure monaftery. However, it 
contained fo many articles tending to reftore ^ 
and fix the boundaries of juftice, that Lang«> 
ton exhorted the confederating barons to infift 
on the renewal and obfervance of it. The 
barons fwore they would lofe their lives 
fooner than forego thofe claims that werefouad* 
cd on nature, on reafon, and precedent. The 
confederacy every day began to fpread wider, 
and to take in almoft all the barons of England 
A new and a more numerous meeting wa;B 
fummoned by Langton, at St. Edmundlbury, 
under colour of devotion. He again produced 
to the affembly the charter of Hcpry ; and re-^ 
newed his exhortations to continue ftedfaft and 
zealous in their former laudable confpiracy. The 
barons, enfiamed by his eloquence^ and ilill 
more by their inj uries, as alio encouraged by their 
numbers, folcmnly fwore before the high altar 
to adhere to each other, to infift on their de- 
mands, and to perfevere in their attempts, until 
they obtained redrefs. They agreed, that after 
1 Chrift- 
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Chriftmafs they lyould prefer their common 
petition in a boc^^ 5 and in the mean time fepa- 
rated, with refolutions of putting themfclves in 
a pofture of defence •, to enlift men» arid forti- 
fy their caftlcs. Purfuanc to their promife and 
obligations, they repaired in the beginning of 
January to London, accoutered in military garb 
andequipage, and prefenied their demands to the 
king ; alledging, that he had promifed to grant 
them, at the time he was abfolved from hi&cx* 
communication when he confented to a copfir* 
mation of the laws of Edward theConfeffor. pa 
the other hand, John, far from complying with 
their requcft, refentcd their prefumption ; and 
even infilled upon a promife, under their hands 
and feals, that they would never demand, or at- 
tempt to extort, fuch privileges for the future. 
This, however, they boldly refufed, and confidcr- 
cd as an unprecedented aft of power •, fo that, per- 
ceiving their unanimity, in order for a while to 
break their combination, he defired further time 
toconfider of an anfwer to their demands. He 
promifed, that at thefeftivalof Eafler, he would 
give apoficive reply to their petition; and offer- 
ed them the archbifliop of Canterbury, the bi- 
Ihop of Ely, and the earl marefchal, as furc- 
ties for fulfilling his engagements. The ba- 
rons accepted the terms, and peaceably re- 
y 2 . turned 
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turned to their habitations. They ftw their owt» 
ftrength,and were certain at aojp time to enforce 
their demands. 

Frccdon^ could never have found a more far 
vourable conjunftgre for its extertions,than un- 
der the government of a weak and vicious 
monarch, fuch as John was, whofc refiftance 
only fervcd to give fplendour to every oppofi- 
tion. Although he had granted the baron^^ aifur 
ranees of his good intentions, yet nothing was 
farther from his heart than complying with 
their demands. In order to break their league, 
he had recourfe to the power of the clergy, 
of whofe influence he had experience, from 
his own recpnt misfortunes. He courted their 
favour, by granting them a charter, eftablilh* 
ing all thofe rights, of which they were already 
in pofleflion, and which he now pretended li- 
berally to beftow, when he Had not the ability 
to refufe. He took the crofs, to ingratiate 
. himfelf ftill farther ; and, that he might enjoy 
thofe privileges annexed to the profeilion, he 
appealed to the pope againft the ufurpation of 
his barons, and craved his holy protection, 
Nor were the barons remifs in their appeals to 
the pontiff. They alledged, that their jufl: pri^r 
yileges were abridged, and entreated the inter- 
pofuion of hjs authority with the king. The 
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pope did not hefitate in uking his party. A 
Icing who had already given up all to his pro* 
te6£ion, who had regularly paid the ftipulated 
tributes, and who took every occafion to advance 
the interefts of the church, was much more 
meritorious in his eyes, than a confederacy of 
barons, whom, at beft, he could manage with 
difficulty, and whofe firft endeavours would 
perhaps be to (hake off his authority. He^ 
therefore, wrote letters to England, reproach- 
ing Langton, and the bi&ops, for favouring 
thefe difTenfions, andcommandiog them to pro^ 
more peace between the parties. He exhorted 
the barons to conciliate the king, not with me^ 
iiaces, but humble entreaties ', and promifed, up« 
on their obedience, to interpofe his own autho* 
rity in favour oi fuch of. their petitions as he 
Ihould find to be juft. At the Tame time he an- 
nulled their afibciation, and forbad them to 
engage in any confederacy for the future. 

Neither the bilhops nor barons paid the 
leaft regard to the pope's rcmonftrance •, and 
as for John's pretences of taking the crofs, they 
turned them into ridicule. They had for fome 
time been fpeftators of the interefted views of 
the fee of Rome. They found, that the 
pope, inftead of advancing the interefts of the 
church, bis own individual interefts always were 
Y 4 pro- 
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promoted. They continued, indeed, to re- 
verence his authority as much as ever, 
t^hen exerted on points of duty, but they 
now began to feparate between his religious 
and his political aims, adhering to the one, 
and rejedting the other. The biftiops and ba- 
rons, therefore, on this occafion, employed all 
their arts and emiflaries to kindle a fpirit of 
revolt in the nation ; and there was now fcarce 
a nobleman in the kingdom, who did not ei- 
ther perfonally engage in the defign, or fe- 
cretly favour the undertaking. After waiting 
till Eaftcr, when the king promifed to re- 
turn them an anfwer, upon the approach of 
that feftival they met, by agreement, at Stam* 
ford. There they aflcmbled a force of above 
two thoufand knights, and a body of foot, to 
a prodigious number. From thence, elated 
AprHl^* with their power, they marched to Brackley, 
about fifteen miles from Oxford, the place 
where the court then refided. John, hearing 
of their approach, fefit the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, the earl of Pembroke, and others of 
his council, to know the particulars of their 
rcqucft, and what thofe liberties were which 
they fo earneftly importuned him to grant. The 
barons delivered a fchedule, containing the 
chief articles of their demands, and of which 
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the charters of Htenry and Edward formed the 
groundwork. No fooner were thefe fhcwn to 
the king, than he burft into a furious paflion, 
and alked why the barons did not alfo demand 
his kingdom, fwearing, that he would never 
comply with fuch exprbitant demands. But 
the confederacy was now too ftrong to fear 
much from the confequences of his refent- 
mcnt. They chofe Robert Fitzwalter for their 
general, whom they dignified with the titles of 
*« Marefchal of the army of God, and of the 
** Holy Church,'* and proceeded without fur- 
ther ceremony to make war upon the king. 
They befieged Northampton, they took Bed- 
ford, they were joyfully received into Lon- 
don. They wrot;e circular letters to all tho 
nobility and gentlemen who had not yet de- 
clared in their favour, and menaced their eftates 
with devaftation, in cafe of refufal or delay. 

In the mean time, the timid king was left at 
a place called Odiham in Surry, with a mean 
retinue of only feven knights, where he vainly 
endeavoured, to avert the ftorm, by the tfie- 
diatibn of his bi(hops and miniilers. He ap- 
pealed to Langton againft thefe fierce remon- 
ftrants, little fufpefting that the primate him- 
felf was leagued againft him. Hedefired him to 
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fulminate the thunders of the church upon tho(c 
who had taken arms againft their prince ; and 
aggravated the impiety of their oppofuLon, as 
he was engaged in the pious and noble du- 
ties of the crufade, Langton permitted the 
tyrant to wafte his paflions in empty com- 
plaints, and declared he would not pafs any 
cenfurc, v^here he found no dcfinquent. He 
promifed indeed, that much might be done in 
cafe fooie foreign auxiliaries, which John had 
lately brought over, wer« difmiffed 4 and the 
weak prince, fuppofing his advice fincere, 
difbanded a great body of Germans and 
Flemings, whom he had retitined in his fer- 
vice. When the king had thus left himfelf 
without protection, he thefi thought it was the 
duty of Langton to perform his promifei and 
to give him the aid of the church, fincc he 
had difcarded all temporal afTiftance. But what 
was his furprize, when the arcfabilhop refufed 
to excommunicate a fingle barop, but peremp- 
^ torily oppofed his commands. John, ftung 

with refcntment and regret, knew nbt where to 
turn for advice or comfort ; as he had hitherto 
fported with the happinefs of mankind, he 
found none that did not fecretly rejoice in^hia 
fuffcrings. He now began to think, that any 

terms 
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terms were to be complied with-, and that it was 
better to reign a limited prince, than facri- 
fice his crown, and perhaps his life to ambi- 
tion. But firfl he offered to refer all differences 
CP the pope alone, or to eight barons, four to 
be ch9fen by himfelf, and four by the confc* 
derates* 1 his the barons fcornfully rejected. 
He then afTured them, that he would fubmit 
at difcretioQ; and that it was his fupreme 
pleafure to grant all their demands : a confe- 
rence was accordingly appointed, and all things 
adjuftcd for this moft important treaty. 

The ground where the king's commiflioncrs 
met the barons was between Staines and 
Windfor, at a place called Runimede, dill 
held in reverence by poflerity, as the fpot where 
the flandard of freedom was firft erected in 
England. There the barons appeared, with a 
valt number of knights and warriors, on the 
fifteenth day of June, while thofe on the 
king's part, came a day or two after. Both 
fides encamped apart, like open enemies. The 
debate , between power and precedent are ge- 
nerally but of (hort continuance. The barons, 
determined on carrying their aims, would ad- 
mit of few abatements ; and the king's agents 
being for the mofl part in their Iniercfts, few 
debates enfued. After fome days, the king, 
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i^ith a facility that was (bmcwhat fufpicious, 
figned and fealed the charter required of him; a 
charter which continues in force to this day, 
and is the famous bulwark of Engliih liber- 
ty, which now goes by the name of Magna 
Chart A* This famous deed, either granted or 
fecured very important privileges to thofc or- 
ders of the kingdom that were already poflefled 
of freedom, namely, to the clergy, the barons, 
and the gentlemen ; as for the inferior, and the 
greateft part of the people, they were as yet 
held as flaves, and it was long before they 
could come to a participation of legal pro^ 
tedlion. 

The clergy, by this charter, had their for- 
mer grants confirmed. All check upon ap- 
peals to Rome was removed, by allowance to 
every man to depart the kingdom at plcafurc^ 
and the fines upon the clergy, for any offence, 
were prdained to be proportionable to their tem- 
poral, not their ecclcfiaftical poffcffions. With 
refped to the barons, they were fecured in 
the cuftody of the vacant abbies and convents, 
which were under their patronage. The re- 
liefs or duties to be paid for earldoms, baro- 
nies, and knights fees were fixed, which be* 
fore were arbitrary. This charter decreed, 
that, barons fhould recover the lands of their 
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vaflals, forfeited for felony, after being a year 
and a day in poffcflion of the crown ; that they 
ihould enjoy the wardfliips of their military 
tenants, who held other lands of the crown by 
a different tenure ; that a perfon knighted by 
the king, though a minor, (hould enjoy the 
privileges of a full grown man, provided he 
was a ward of the crown. It cnafted, that 
heirs fhould be married without difparage- 
mcnt, and before the marriage was contra<fled, 
the neareft relations were to be informed of it. ' 
Ko fcutage, or tax, ,was to be impofed upon the 
people by the great counciLof the nation, except 
in three particular cafes, the king's captivity, 
the knighting his eldeftfon, and the marrying 
his eldeft daughter. When the great council 
was to be aiTembled, the prelates, earls, and great 
barons were to be called to it by a particular 
writ, the leffer barons by a fummons of the 
iherifF. It we;nt on to ordain, that the kingfhall 
notfcizeany baron's land foradebtto thecrown, 
if the baron poflcfles pcrfonal property fufficient ^ 
todifchargethedebt. No vaffal (hall be allowed 
to fell fo much of his land, as toini:apacitatehim 
from performing'the neceflary fervice to his lord. 
With refped to the people, the following were 
the principal claufes calculated for their benefit. 
It was ordained^ that all the privileges, and 
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immunities, granted by the king to his barons^ 
(hould be alfo granted by the barons to their vaf- 
fals. One weight, and one meafure, ihall be ob- 
ferved throughout the whole kingdom ) mer- 
chants fhall be allowed to tranfafk all bufmefs^ 
"Without being expofed to any arbitrary tolls and 
impofitions ; they, and all freemen, (hall be 
allowed to go out of the kingdom^ and return 
to it at pleasure ^ London, and all cities and 
boroughs fhall prefervc their ancient liberties^ 
immunities, and freecuftoms; aids or taxes,. 
Ihall not be required of them, except by the 
confent of the great council j no towns, or in* 
dividuals, (hall be obliged to make, or fup* 
port bridges but by ancient cuftomS; the 
goods of every freeman (hall be difpoled of 
according to his will y if he die inteftate, his 
heirs (hall fucceed to them 5 no officer of the 
crown (hall take any horfes, 'carts, or wood^ 
without the confent of the owner 5 the king's 
courts of juftice (hall be (tationary, and (hali 
no longer follow his perfonj they (hall be 
open to every one, and juftice (hall no longer 
be bought, refufed, or delayed by them ; the 
fherifrs (hall be incapacitated to hold pleas of 
the crown, and (hall not pot any perfon upon 
his tfial« from rumour or fufpicion alone, buC 
upon . the evidence of lawful witneflTes ; no 
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frecaran (hall be taken or imprifonedy or dif- 
poflcffcd of his free tenement and liberties, or 
outlawed, or banilhedj or anywife hurt or in- 
jured, unlefs by the legal judgment of his 
pe^rs» or by the law of the land v and all wha 
fufFered otherwife in this, and the two for- 
mer reignsy (hall be reilored to their right^^ 
and poiTeflions ; every freeman ftall be fined 
in proportion to his fault, and no fine (hall be 
levied oo him, to his utter ruin. Such were 
the ftipulations in favour of that part of the 
.people, , who, being either merchants^ or the 
defendants of the nobles, or of the clergy^. 
were thus independent of any immediate lord^ 
But that part of the people who tilled the 
ground,, who conftituted, in all probability, the 
majority of the nation, had but one fingle 
claufe in their favour, which ftipulated, thai 
no villain or ruftic (hould by any fine be be* 
reaved of his carts, ploughs, and inftruments 
of hulbandry. As for the reft, they were coa- 
fidered as a part of the property belonging to^ 
an eftate, and pafled away, with the horfes^ 
eows» and other moveables, at the will of the 
owner. 

. T.his great charter being agreed to by all^ 
ratified, and mutually figned by both parties^ 
the barons,, in order to Secure the obijervance 
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of it, and knowing the perfidious difpofitiori 
of the king, prevailed upon him to appoint 
twenty-five of their order as confervators of 
the public liberty. Thefc we're to admonilh 
the king, if he (hould aft contrary to his written 
obligations ; and, in cafe of refinance, they might 
levy war againft him, and attack his caftles. 
John, with his ufual perfidy, feemed to fubmit 
paflively to all thefe regulations, howevcr-in- 
jurious to majefty ; and even fent writs to the 
flier ifi^s, ordering them to conftrain every one 
to fwear obedience to the twenty-five barons. 
He pretended that his government, was hence- 
forth to undergo a total reformation, more in- 
dulgent to the liberty and independence of the 
people. His fubjeds therefore flattered them- 
felves -with brighter profpefts ; and it was 
thought the king's misfortunes had huma- 
nized his difpofition. 

But John's feeming tranquillity was but 
difiimulation. The more care his barons had 
taken to bind him to their will, the more . 
impatient he grew under their reftriftions. He 
burned with defire to (bake off the conditions 
they had impofed upon him. The fubmiffioniL 
he bad paid to the pope, and the infults he had 
fuftaincd from the king of France, (lightly af- 
fedlctd him, as they were his equals *, but the 
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fytife of ki fubj«£^ioii to bii 0^ ^idT^k^ ftstnk 
deep <m hti thkid; atid b«t was decertnined 
at all eifdnt^y to #ecov€r his formar power of 
doirtg mJfehifcf! H^ ^cw ftiHisp, fltertt^ and 
feftrved. Be fkUhn^d the fd«ie^ ^ his foif- 
t^tff toifrpam^s; add ^ven retfMd into the 
Ifle of Wight, a^ if to hide his difgfiu:e itt fo- 
Kcctde. But he was ftill^ howdver^ employed 
iti macbinatidBS to ohtttiti rtvenge. He h^d fent 
to the contintrtt to eftliflf a Jarge b6dy of mcr- 
tMafy ffddp^ ; htf had ti^de ci>mpUidts( to the 
pope c( the infdrrdftiptld of his f«bje4fe& againft 
him ; Artd the fKmtiff vcf y warrftly cfpiwfed hlsf 
caofe. A btill was ktit ovei»* aftnuHing the 
whole charter •, And «r the fartje time the fd* 
reign fdfdei arrived,- whom J6hn intended to 
employ in giving his inteftdoiis eflicacy^ 

He now, no longer ttmk ftielter under the 
art$ of diffimulation ^ but aded the bold ty-« 
railt, a chafadei' that became him much bet^ 
AtY. Th^ b^rdn«, after obtaining the char* 
lef, feemed CO have b?en lulled into a fatal fe* 
curiiy J and took nft rw^^fure^ for affembrmg 
their forces, in cafe ^ the introdudion of « 
foreign arft>y* The. king, therefore, was for 
(bme time undifptated mafter of the fidd^ at 
the head of an army of Germans, ErabaiK* 
tines$ arid Wkm\t^§i all eager for batt^k) and 
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. tef^rcd with the hopes of dividing the king,* 
dom among them. The cattle of Rochciter 
was firft inveftcd J and, after an obftiqate re- 
finance, was obliged to furrender at difcretioni, 
John, irritated at the length of the fiege, was 
going to hang the governor^ and all the gar- 
rifon, contrary to the laws of war-, but at 
the intercefiion of One of his generals, he qply 
put the inferior prilbners to death. After th« 
redqdtion 6f this important fortrefs, the royal 
interefts began to prevail y and two armies 
were formed, with one of which the king 
iftafched northward, fubduing all fortrefies and - 
towns that lay in his way. The other army^ 
commanded by the earl of Salifbury, was 
equally vigorous and fuccefsfuli feveral fub- 
mitted at its approach, and London it/elf 
was in the utrtioft danger. The foreign mer- 
cenaries committed the moft horrible cruelties 
in their march, and rataged the country in a 
moft dreadful manner. Urged on at once by 
their natural rapacity, and the cruelty of the 
king, nothing was feen but the flames of vilkges 
and caftles 5 conjfternation and mifery were pic- 
tured in the look^ of the people ; and tortures 
were every where excrcifed by the fokiiers, to 
make the inhabiunts reveal their riches. Where- 
tver the king marched, the provinces were laid 
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Wa^c on each fide bis paiiage ; as he confidered 
tvery eftate^ which was not his immediate pro- 
pertyi as entirely hoftile^ aiid a proper object 
of military execution. 

The barons, reduced to this deplorable fi- ^'^^ "'^* 
tuation^ their eftateis deftroyed, their liberties 
annihilated, ^nd their perfons expofed to the 
revenge of a malicious tyrant, loft all power 
bf felf-dcfence. They were able to raife no 
army in England^ that could ftand before their 
ravagers, and yet they had no hopes from fub- 
miflion. in this defperate exigence, they appli- 
ed to the old enemy of their country, Philip^ 
king of France ; and offered to acknowledge 
Lewis^ the eldeft fon of that monarch, as 
their fovereign, on condition of his affording 
th^m protedtion againft their domeftic deftroy- 
er. No proffer could have httn more agreeable 
to. this ambitious monarchy who long wanted 
to annex England to the reft of his dominions^ 
Hie thicrcfore inftantly embraced the propofal 
of the barons V of whoni^ however, he de- 
manded five and twenty hoftages for the per-- 
formance of their promife. Thcfe being fent ' 
over, he began to make the moft diligent pre- 
parations for this expedition^ regardlef^ of the 
menaces of the pope, who threaxehed Philip 
with excommunication, and adually excom- 
ftnunicated Lewis the fon fome time aften The 
Z 2 firft 
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iiftt dctadhtttefit confifted of a body bf fcVM 
thoufand meti, which Ite tdnf&ftcd fdohdftfr^ 
by a powerful afttiy, coftiirtahded bf henifii 
himfcif, who landed at Sahdwich without op^- 
ptCitloh. 

John, who but juft how TaW himfttf ill 
the careei* of viftory, upbil 'the landhig of 
the Fil*nch ariTiy was flopped' 411 bf ft fud- 
den, ahd found hitnfelf blaOred iti ht^ rr- 
venge and arnbitioA. 'The firft cffcft of 
their appeiranct was, that moft of th* 
fbrtlgn troops defeltcd, Wfufirig to fttH 
•dgiirtft the heir of their hionatrhy. Mahy 
cdhfiderable noblemen alfb defertcd his party j 
and hii caftlcs daily fell itjto the hinds of hift 
enemies. Thus England faw nothihg but a 
prbfpeft Of being every way undone.^ If John 
fucceddcd, a tyrannical and implacable nro-^ 
narch was to be their tormentor ; if Lewi^ 
Ihould prevail, the country was ever after tt^ 
fubmit to a more powerful monarchy, ahd'was 
to become a province of Frartc*. What neither 
human prudence cotrld forefeci hot policy fttg* 
geft, was brought about by an happy ahd tihix-* 
pefled concurrence of events. Neither John 
nor Lewis fucceeded in their dcfigni Upon th* 
people's happinefe and freedom. 

Lewis having vainly endeavoured to pacify 
the pope's legate, rcfolved to ftt the* pope at 
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ifelwpce^ aruj m^cht^ hiji army agjjjpft tjit 
caftle of Rochefter, which }\e q^iifikly rp^f^Qc^f 
l^hfiD^e he adv^ncpd to Londpp^ wbcfe the 
b^jrpn$ ^^d turg^ers di4 hitn homage, an4 
tpp^i thi? oa^h of fc^lpy, ^fter hp h^ fwovn t4 
Ccmfirffi ^ lil??r;ips jind pf ij^ilegcs of t^e pe^- 
pip. Th^vgjhi .wvpr crp^vned * kipg pf Epg- 
l^a ye; hp cxercifr4 fpvercign ^tithofi^;^! 
gF^«l« «hvter§, zx4 appointing pfficer? pf 
^^ ^M^.hpw fl^fjtefing fo?yer thp pr^fpc^ 
k^^k^m ^FvrvecJ, yet tj?i/?rf ^.^^ ^ i^crpt 
je^jti/y -fbfrt W^ ^J^oying i)i? ^l?iu.9Sf ap4 
uxwteFi»W«« .^U .*¥« pretcpAonj. T^foijg^ 
* fir?W (4^«c pf ijppriii^cfjcc hp op ?vcry 
OTfifijp^q fljpv^d ^ vifiJpl^ prefcrpuc? tp h?? 
.njWf^ frf^qk fwJaflS^^ Jtft thp ijffftriincpf 
of x\)ptff i^ ?^? tj) fi9.vq-n. T)^ f\j£pir 
CHVip pf fif^ gq^ Sg^lnfl hitp w^e ftf)J • 
|;ar%r eqcre^feij, by th^^ de^th-bec^ cofllefr 
ti^m frf" the cfoijnf dp I^IjjHj pot of his C9.jirr. 
piCffi^mlfp ^4V,^ tp t^t about hiaip t|xa? , 
k.was,t;|^f ii^en^iop 43^ J^ewis to ext^rpii^a^^ 
;he .Eog^Uh b^co^^ ^f tfSiitox^y ^d 4;o ^efipyr 
%fir x^gnitk? pad cft^cs lupp^ his ojwfl Frfftclji 
fi^)jc(9:s, .VP90 l^^Jbofc fidelity he ifiPiul^ fafe,ly 
rely. Whatever truth there might be i^ xhi? . 
4:pnfq^pn, if gfcatly operated upon the minds 
pf ti^ p?ppl?j fQ diatth,e ^a,rl of Sal^bury^ 
§^4 pther noblemen, who had forfakcn John's • - 
Z 3 party, 
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party, once more deferred to him, and g;av^ 
no fmall luftrc to his cauil. 

In the mean time, John was afibmbling 4 
confidcrable army, with a view to make one 
great effort for the crown; and at jthe head 
pf a large body of troops, he refolvpd to pe- 
netrate into the heart of the kingdom, With 
thefe refolutions he departed from Lynn, 
which, for its fidelity, he had diftinguilhccj 
with nfiany marks of favour, and (fireded* hi$ 
route towards Lincolnihire. His road lay along 
the fhore, which was overflowed at high-water ;. 
but not being apprifcd'of this^, or behig igno- 
rant of the tides of the place, he Ibft all his car? 
riages, treafure, and baggage, by thcif^ influx. 
He himfelf efcaped with the grcateft difficulty^ 
and arrived at the abbey of Swinfttad^ where 
his grief for the lofs he had fuftained, and the 
diftrafted ftate of his affairs, threw him into s^ 
fever, which foon appeared to be fatal ^ Next 
day, being unable toride on horfeback, he wa^ 
carried in a litter to the caftle of Seaford, and 
from thence removed to Newark, where, after 
having made his will, he died in the fifty-firft 
year of his age, and the eighteenth of hi^ 
reign. 

This monftcr's charafter is too ftrongly 
fiiarkcd, in every tranfaftion of his life, tq 
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leave the fmalleft necefldty for difentaflgling 
it, from the ordinary occurrences of. his 
reign. It was deftrufbive to the people, and 
ruinous to himfelf. He kft two legitimate 
ibas behind him; Henry, who fucceeded hin^* 
on the throne, , and was now nine years of 
age •, Ridhard, whp t^^s about fcven. He leftj 
ftifo three daughters ; Jane, married to Alexf 
aitder, king of Scots ; Eleanor, married to 
the earl of Pembroke; and Ifabella, marrie4 
to ; the emperor Frederic II. His illegitimatit^ 
children were numerous, but unnoted. 
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HE Englifli being now happily rid of a 
tyrant, who threatened the kingdom with dc- 
ftruftion, had Itill his rival to fear, who only 
aimed at gaining the crown, to make it fub- 
fcrvient to that of France, The partiality of 
Lewis on every occafion was the more difguft- 
iflg, as it was the lefs concealed The diffi-* 
fiengc which he conftantly difcovercd of the 

ftdclity 
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6de% of the barons^ fwrcafed ilwit jp^pufy 
^ivhicb W4S fo n^tqra^ for (bwi toctHf?rnii>PP thp 
prcfcnt Q^c^fi. An jw:i:ideqt h»ppeDf d, whif ti 
jipiutercd him ftiU more difagff^^blf w bi$ /}$»iir 
Aibjcfts, TJw govprpjfflicnt of th^ caftte jof Hert- 
ford bccflwng y^zMf « was claimed as of 
right by Hjpibiert Fitzwaltcr* a nqb^man ^hp 
hiad hocn .cattrcmeJy i^ftivc w bis fsrvicj? : but 
his eWtti was r9ed<?(?. Jt was jjpw^ there- 
fare, apparent^ ^t the EfigliQ) y^q^^ be »- 
<;Ju4?d fi^m every trufl; iipd?r the .Frcngh j^O" 
ycffunftPt ^ and rbat fQrci|r a^rs w^rQ to j fl^roCs 
^ the favQur of their ww fpycreig/?^ Npf 
was the £X(;:<>OMPWics*ion dwoy.o<;ed i^m^ 
lUwh by the pppp pntirejly without its c6t.ft. 
In fad the people wre cafily perfuaijed «9 gqa- 
£der a caufeas impipus w4 j;uv>fii.oe9 for which 
they h^d already estcrtaiijed 9n mifurmgijotable 
avcrfioA. 

In this diipofition pf the people, the claima 
of any flative, with even the fajaJWft pretech 
fions to favjQMr, ivpyld bave bad anapftprpba* 
bleehapcc of fucceedin^, A ^aijtn w^j ac-cjo«i- 
ij^ly made Jb favour of yoyag Henry, the fep 
pf the late Wngt who was opiy but aine yea.rj 
of age. The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman 
of great worth and valpwr^ who -had faithfylly 
Adhered to Jobsx'm ^ the Oudtuations ^f hji 
I fortune. 
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fortune, was, at the time of that pr'mcc's 
death, marfhal of England, and confequently 
at the head of the army. This nobleman 
determined to fbpport the declining intcrefts 
of the young prince, and had him folcmnly 
crowned by the bilhops of Wincliefter and 
*Bath, at Glouccftcr, In order alfo to enlarge 
and confirm his own authority upon' the pre- 
sent occafi6n, ^ general council of the barons 
was fummoned at Briftol, where the carl was 
chofen guardian to the king* and proteftor of 
the kingdom. His firftaft was highly pleafing 
to the people, and reconciled them to the intcrefts 
of the young prince. He made young Henry 
grant a new charter of liberties,' ihrhich con- 
tained but very few exceptions from that al- 
'ready extorted from his predeceffor. Td this 
was added alfo a charter, afccKtaining the. ju- 
rifdiftioi), and the boundaries of the -royal fo- 
refts, which from thence was called the Charta 
Torefta. By this it w^s enafted, that aH the fb- 
rcfls which had been enclofed fi nee the reign 
of Henry the fecond, fhould be again reftor- 
td to the pfople, and new perambulations 
made for that purpofe. Offences on the fo» 
refts were no ipfiger declared to be capital, 
but punifliablc by gentler laws ; and all the 
proprietors of land were; granted- a power of 
• ' * cutting 
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tutting and ufing their own wobd at {>Ua&rei 
To thefe meafures, which gave univerfat fa- 
tisfaftion^ Tetnhtokc took care to add his 
more aftivc endeavours agatifift the enemy. H« 
wrote letters, in the king's name,* to ail the 
maleccnteni> barons^ afluritig them of his ^ re* 
folutions to govern thcfn by their own chanters j 
gud reprefcnted the danger whieh they ^ in- 
curred by their s^herence w a French mo^ 
narch, who only wanted to opprefa them; 
Theie afiurances were attended; with the de^ 
• fired e&&. The party in the interefts'of 
Lewis began- 16 lofe ground etr#ry day, by tht 
defertion of ibo^ of its moft powerful lead* 
«s. The earls of Salifbuty, Arundel, and 
SS^rene,- together with William MarAall, 
ddeft fon of the proteftor, came over to the 
young king ;• add all the reft of the barons 
appeared defitdos of an opportunity of follow- 
ing their example. 

. ; The protcftor was fo much ftrengthened by 
riide accdfions, that he took the field; but 
ihc French army appearing, he was obliged to 
retire. The count de Perche, who command^- 
pi for Lewis, was &> elated with his fuperiori* 
^y, that he marched to Lincoln; and being 
admitted into the <own , began to attack the 
f Aftle^ which he foon rpduccd to extremity. 
? The 
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bjpw wistQ be Aruclf^ fiuntp^iKd idi hi^ forecf 
fM>n) everf quiurcer^ in ord^nr tx> rctteye n pliM 
^foiomiiiQnportMee; wdhf,iiitiirA;iippf9rt 
ed fo moeh lii»9«rior ao the Ftwfh^ that they 
(but tbemiclirifup wkhm Kh^ >f«»7^ undisfelrT 
rd M tf^ Jheloer l]^eiiMK) tbe ireils. But tbs 
girri^n of ihe x:aft:}e Jiiii^i«g rceciwd « ftreag 
minforameint; wufe n TigODons fully «poB tbo 
lieS«g^^> v^^ ^ E#;«l^ ar<itoy>ai&uke4tfacm 
fiiten ilf9tlN>iiit ;:4od fc»li|is <he vtUs, ^otened 
tbc 4c9r<iw»rd^ tmnd^ IfinfDln was deiivmsed 
•ireriplbe^tHfie^i the jFf eilofe arny mras tor 
taUf rpittnd« t)ie imnniiinderis jjhiel nras kill» 
td,.and fewrAlof dhutircilfnadepri&nflrsofwar. 
T)>«s mitfortvne d/ the French mas fam: die 
£mer}inner of mother. Tii^ir 4eett whidi vas 
hr^ngiiig ov^r n^force^ieni;^ boi;h of mc^ 
ai»d m9Wjy w$» ett^kcd by che Eo^ifli^ ifof^ 
der the command of Philip d- AJMiaoty, and was 
sepulfed widi j3oiifideraiile lofL d*A}hiaey is . 
f«Al tp hwc prs^&ikd a firatagefn againft tfaem^ 
SPiivJMchheM^edhJ^vi&urjr.. Having got the 
W«d 0f clie Frpncht he ordeccd his men to 
Atcvf f|AjiiekliiBie in the faces of die enemy, 
which bliiidiag them, they iV/«re difabled frotn 
^ther defence. Th^e c^peated lofles ierved, 
4rt iengdi, to %bm peace to the kingdom. 

Lewis 
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Lt^is finding hh c«ufti ^v«ry diiy decBuing^ 
aAd th^f it Wte af Uft grown whd^ly defperaie^ 
began to be ankious foi* tbd fafety ^f hid p^rfdii i 
thd was glad to ikhmt to arty ^oftditidh^ fa^ 
▼ourabte to his retreat. He c^tieluded a ptz€^ 
ffiih the prQU&ot \ \ti which hef agre'^d to ka^e 
<he kingdom ; and in wbidb he t^k&e4i ih retottii 
an indemnity for al) hi^ adher^oti. Thus einded 
a civil War, which h^d for foMie time dreftch«d 
the kingdom ih blood ; and in wkieh not only 
it^ tonilitutien^ but all its happinefa feem^d 
irritrievable. The death of Johft, acki th« 
*bdi<iation Of Lewid, Wdt^ drcuin(lan<3ea 
that could hardly be enpt^ted^ dvcti by the 
moft fangiiine welNwilhers of their coun^ 
try« The on<i was brought about by accident^ 
and the other by thef prudence and intrepklity 
^ the earl of Pembrokcf, the pr&tti^p^ who 
biiiifclf dki not long fufVive his fttccefi. 

The young king was of a charadirer the very a. d. iii€. 
oppofite of his father i as he grew up to man's 
eftdte, he was found to be gentle, merciful, and 
humane ; Tit appeared eafy and good-natured 
to hi^ dependents $ but no way formidable to 
hiseneniieSi Without activity or vigour, he was 
unfit to conduft in war ^ without diftruft or fuf** 
picion, he Was impofed upon in times of peace, 
A kiiiig of fuch beneficent and meek qualifica* 
tioiis^ was very little fitted to hold the reins of 

. . • a king- ^ 
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a kingdom, facfai as England was at th4t tiin^i 
where eTtry order was afpiringto independency^: 
and endea?ouriog to plume themfelves with the^ 
fpoils of the prerogative^ The prrote£lor wai. 
fucceeded in his office by Peter^ bi(hop of Win- 
chcfter, and Hubert de Burgh, high jufticiary^ 
but no authority in the governors could control a 
people, who had been long ufed to civil difcord^. 
and caught every flight occafion to magnify 
fm^U offence; into public grievances; The no- 
bles wer? noWj in cfFcft^ the tyrants of the pep-: 
pie ; foj having almpft totally deft royed the 
power of the erown } and^beingencouraged by tho^ 
we^knefs of a minority, they confidered the 
laws as . inftruments made only for their de- 
fence, and with which they alone were to go^ 
vern. They therefore, retained by force the 
royal caftles^ which they had ufurped during 
the former convulfions •, they ppprefled their 
vaflals •, they infefted their weaker neighbours ) 
and they invited all diforderly people to take 
protcftipn under their authority. It is not 
then to be wondered, that there ^cre many 
complaints againft thofc who were placed Qver 
them i Hubert de Burgh, who feeiped to take 
the lead in government, at this time expe-* 
rienced many confpiracies formed not only a^ 
gaiaft his authority, bgt his perfon ^ and fd lit^. 
tie did the confederates regard fecrecy, th^t 

they 
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they openly avowed their intentions of rcmovi- 
ing him from his office.; The barons being 
required by him to give up their caftles, they not 
only rcfufcd, but fcveral of them entered into 
a confederacy to furprife London; and, with the 
Earls of Chefler and Albemarle at their heac^ 
they advanced as far as Waltham with that in- 
tention. . At that time, however, tlieir aims wer€ 
fruftrated bjf the diligence of the government.: 
but they did^not defift from their cnterprize; 
for meeting fome time after at Leicefter, in 
order to feize the king, they found thcm,- 
fclvcs difappointed in this, as in their former 
attempt. In this threatening commotion^ the 
power of the. church was obliged to inter- 
pofe ; and the arch biihops and prelate:s threa- 
tened the barons with the fentcnce of excomr 
munication, (hould tliey pcrfift in either of their 
attempts upon the king, or in detaining hi^ 
caftlcs. This menace at laft prevailed, Mpft 
of the fortrcflcs were furrendercd ; and the 
number at that time is faid.to have amounted 
to above a thoufand. But though Henry gainr 
cd this advantage by the prudence and perfe- 
verance/of his minifter, yet his power. was ftill 
eftablifhed upon a very weak fpundation. A 
conieft with his brother Richard, who had a- 
maflcd fuch fums of money, as to be reckoned 
the richeft princ^ in Europe, foon Ihewed 

this 
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the weakndfs both 6f his power ftnd hits dAfpdfh- 
tiort. Richard bad ufijuftly ttc^Mtd art infej- 
f ior blj-on from his iMntt i aftd the king iflfift^ 
ed vp6ti hts fcfttttirtg hirti. The dther peffiift- 
liig 111 hfe fefuH a powerful eortfedefacf was 
formed, and aft army affcmbJcdj which the 
king had neither power nbt courage to refift. 
Richard's injoftice was declared legal ; and his 
reiJjtitment was obliged to be' mollified by 
grants of mtich greater impoftahce than the 
manor which had beta the flrft ground of the 
quarrel. Thus was the king obliged to Ibb- 
mit to all the demands of his haughty valTals i 
and he had fcarce any perfon who fecmed foH- 
citOUs for his ifiterefts, but Hubert de Burgh, 
whom rleverthekf^, he difcafded i0 afudden cz^ 
prices and thus ej^pofed his faithful fervant to 
the violent pcrfecutidn of his enemies. Among 
the many frivolous crimes obJeAed to hin), 
he Was acatfed of gaining the king's affeftions 
by enchantment, and of fending the prince of 
"Wales a jewel, which he hid ftolen from the 
treafury, that rendered the wearer invulnera- 
ble. Hubert, when he found his ruin rcfolv- 
ed dn, was compelled to take fanduary in a 
church ; but the king was prevailed upon to 
give orders fofr hi^ being dragged from thence. 
Thus irrefolute and timid, the orders of one 
moment contradifted thofe of the preceding. 

He 
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He quickly recalled the orders he had given, 
and again renewed them* The clergy inter- 
pofed, and obliged the king to permit him to 
return to his fandluary; but he was once more 
conftrained to furrertder himfelf a prifoncr, and 
was confined to the cattle of Devifes. From 
thence Hubert made his efcape ; and, though 
he afterwards obtained the king^s pardon, he 
never tcftified any defire to encounter future 
dangers in his fervice. 

But as weak princes arc never to be without 
governing favourites, the place of Hubert was 
foon fupplied by Peter de Roches, biftiop of 
Wincheftcr, a Poidtcvin by birth, one equally 
remarkable for his arbitrary condu^V, and 
for his courage and abilities. Henry, Jn pur- 
fuance of this prelate's advice^ invited over a 
' great number of Poidevins, and other foreign- 
ers, who having neither principles nor fortunes A.p.iajxi 
at home, were willing to adopt whatever 
fchemes their employer (hould propofe- Every 
' office and command was bellowed on thefe un^ 
principled ftrangers, whofe avarice and rapaci- 
ty were exceeded only by their pride and in- 
folencc. So unjuft a partiality to ftrangers very 
naturally jexcited the jealoufy of the barons j 
and they even ventured to affure the king, that 
if he did not difmifs all foreigners from court. 

Vol.. L A a < they 
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they would drive both him and them out of th^ 
kingdom. But the bi(hop of Winchefter had 
taken his meafures fo well, that be brought 
over many of the moft powerful of the confede- 
rates, and the eftatcs of the more obnoxious ba- 
rons were confifcated, for the benefit of his 
needy countrymen. In thefe violent meafures 
the king was a calm confenting fpe^tator ; he 
was contented with prefent advantages ; and 
while thefe confifcations procured immediate 
wealth, he little regarded the confequence. 
But as this king was chiefly fwayed by tvH 
multuary remonftrances, another confederacy, 
at the head of which the archbifhop of Canter- 
bury was, induced him to difmils his minifter, 
and to fend him and his needy countrymen 
out of the kingdom. Encouragement to fo- 
reigners was the chief complamt againft the 
king; and it was now expected that the people 
were to be no longer aggrieved by feeing fuch 
advanced above them. But their hopes were 
quickly difappointed v for the king having 
A.P.M36. married Eleanor, daughter of the count of 
Provence, he transferred his atFeftions to the 
ftrangers of that country, whom he carefTed 
with the fpndeft afFedtion, and enriched with 
the moft imprudent generofity. Places, digni- 
ties, and vaft treafures, were lavilHed upon 

them i 
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aicm ; many young noblemen, who were wa^rds 
to the crown, were, married to wives of that 
country ; and when the fourccs of the king's 
liberality were dried up, he rcfumed all the 
grants he had formerly made, iri order toconr 
tinue his favours. The refcntment of cvef^ 
rank of people was excited by this mifchievous 
attachment*, but their anger was fcarce kept 
within bounds when they faw a new fwarm of 
thcfc intruders come over from Gafcony, with 
Ifabella, the king's mother, who had been fomc 
time before ntiairried to the count de la Marche. 
To thefc juft caufes of complaint were added 
the king's unfuccefsful expeditions to the con- 
tinent, his total wantof ceconomy, and his op- 
preffive exactions, which were but the refult of 
the former. The kingdom therefore waited with 
gloomy refolution, refolving to take vengeance, 
when the general difcontent was arrived at ma- 
turity.. 

To thefe temporal difcontents, thofe arifing 
from the rapacity of the fee of Rome were add- 
ed fliortly after. The clergy of England, while 
they were contending for the power of the pope, 
were not aware that they were efFeftually op- 
pofing their own interefts ; for the pontiff hav- 
ing, by various arts, obtained the inveftiturQ 
of all livings and prelacies in the kingdom, 
A a a failed 
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failed not to fill up every vacancy with his own 
creatures. His power being eftablifhed, he now 
began to turn it to his profit, and to enrich 
the church by every art of extortion and 
A.D. ii«. avarice* At this time, all the chief benefices of 
^the kingdom were conferred on Italians. Great 
numbers of that nation were fent over at one 
time to be provided for; the king's chaplain 
alone is faid to have held at once feven hundred 
ccclefiaftical livings. Thefe abufes became too 
glaring even for the blind fuperftition of the 
people to fubmit to; they rofe in tumults a- 
gainft the Italian clergy, pillaged their barns, 
', wafted their fields, and infulted their perfons. 
But thefe were :ranfientobftaeles to the papal en^ 
croachments. The pontiff exaded the revenues 
of all vacant bcrrefices, the twentieth of all 
Ccclefiaftical livings without exception, the 
third of fuch as exceeded an hundred marks a 
year, and the half of fuch as wero^held by non- 
rcfidents : he claimed the goods of all inteftate 
clergymen : he pretended a right of inheriting 
all money got by ufury, and he levied voluntary 
contributions on the people. The indignities 
which the people futfered from thefe intruding 
ccclefiaftics were ftill more oppreflive than 
their exadions. On a certain occafion, while 
the Englifti were complaining of the avarice of 

their 
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their king, and his profulion to foreign favou- 
rites, the pope's legate made his triumphal en- 
try into England, and fome bufinefs induced 
him to vifit Oxford before his return. He was 
received there with all poffible fplendour and 
ceremony ; and the moft fumptuous pre- 
parations were made for his table. One day, 
as the legate's dinner was preparing, feveral 
(cholars of the univerfity entered h;s kitchen, 
fome incited by motives of curiofity, others of 
hunger : while they were thus employed, in ad- 
miring the luxury and opulence in which this 
dignitary was ferved, and of which they were 
only to be fpedators, a poor Irifh fcholar ven- 
tured to beg relief from the cook, who was an 
Italian, as were all the legate's domeflics. This 
brutal fellow, inftead of giving the poor Irilh- 
man an alms, threw a ladle full of boiling 
water in his face, and feemed to exult in 
his brutality. The indignity fo provoked 
a Wellh ftudent, who was near, that with a 
bow, which he happened to have in his hand, 
he Ihot the cook dead with an arrow, The 
legate hearing the tumult, retired in a fright 
to the tower pf the church, where he remained 
till night-fall. As foon as he found that he 
might retire in fafety, he haftened to the king, 
who was then at London, and complained to 
him of the outrage. The king, with his ufual 
A a 3 fubmif- 
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Itibmiflion to the church, appeared in a violent 
paflion, and ofTercd to give immediate fatis*- 
faftion, by putting the offenders to death^ 
The legate at firft Teemed to infift iipon vtn^ 
geance, but at length was appeafed by a pro- 
per fubmiffion from the univerfity. All the 
fcholars of that fchoo], which had offended 
him, were ordered to be (iripc of their gowt)S ; 
and to go in proceffion bare-footed^with halterj 
about their necks, to the legate's houfe, and 
there were direfted humbly to crave his abfo- 
lution and pardon. 

But the impofitions of the church appeared 
in their moft confpicuous point of view in a 
tranfaftion between the pope and the king. 
The court of Rome, fome tifne before, had 
reduced the kingdom of Sicily to. the fame 
ftateof vaffalage to which England had fub- 
jniitedj' but Maiiifroy, an ufurper, under 
pretence of governing the kingdom for the 
•lawful heir, had feizcd upon the crown, and 
was refolved to rejeft the pope's authority. 
As the pontiff found that his own force alone 
was not fufficient to vindicate his claims, he 
had recourfe to Richard, the king*« brother, 
whofe wealth he was not ignorant of ; and to. 
him, and his heirs, he offered the kingdom 
of Sicily, with only one condition, that be 
^ould regain it from the hapds of the ufurper. 
■ .Rich' 
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Richard was too well acquainted with tlvc dif- 
ficulty of the entcrprize to comply with fuch 
a propoial ; but when it was made to the king 
himfelf, the weak monarch, dazzled with the 
fplendbur of the conqueft, embraced the pro- 
pofal with ardour. Accordingly, without re- 
flefting 00 the confequences, or ever confult- 
ing the parliament, he gave the pope unlimited 
credit to expend whatever fums he fliould 
* think proper for completing the conqueft of 
that kingdom. This was what the pope ex- 
pcfted and dcfired ; he foon brought Henry 
in creditor for more than^ an hundred thoufand 
marks, a debt which he had never beefi 
advifed with in the contrading. Henry was 
mortified at thegreatnefs of the fum, and ftill 
more at the little profpcft of its being laid out 
with fuccefs ; but he dreaded the pope's dif- 
pleafure, and therefore he refolved to have 
rccourf^ to parliament for a fupply. 

In this univerfal ftate of indignation, it may / 

readily be imagined, that the barons were / 
more liberal of their complaints than their 
fupplies. They determined not to lavifh their 
.money on favourites without merit, and expe- 
ditions without a profpeft of fuccefs. * The 
clergy themfelves began to turn againft their 
fpiritual father j and the bilhop of London 
boldly alfcrtcd, that if the king, and the pope, 
A la 4 ihould 
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Ihould take the mitre from his bead, he would 
clap on an helmet. But though the biihops 
and clergy were obliged to acquiefce in 
furniOiing a part of this abfurd expence, the 
barons ftill continued rcfradory ; and inftcad 
of fupplies, for fome time anfwered with ex- 
poftulations. They urged' the king's partiality 
[O foreigners, they aggravated the injuries of his 
Servants, and the unjuft feizures made by his of- 
ficers from men of mercantile profeffions. The 
parliament therefore was diffolved, (for fo now 
the general aflembly of the nation began to be 
called) and another foon after was convened with 
as little fuccefs. The urgency of the king's af« 
fairs^ required that money (hould be procured at 
$ny rate 5 and yet the legate never failed, upon 

, tfiofe occafions, to obftruft the king's demands 
by making feveral for himfelf. It was now> there- 
fore, that Henry went amongft fueh of his fub- 
jedls as were firmly attached to him, and begged 
for aOiftance at their own houfes. At one time, 
he would get money by pretending to take the' 
crofs 5 at another he would prevail by aflert- 
ing, that he was rcfolved to re-conquer his 
t'rench dominions. At length his barons, per- . 
cciving the exigencies to which he was reduced, 

.^fcemed, in mere pity, willing to grant him 
»id J and, upon his promifing to grant them 
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plenary redrcfs, a very liberal fupply was ob- 
tained, for which he renewed their charter with a.d. 1255. 
more than ufual folemnity. All the prelates 
and abbots were aflcmbled, with burning' ta- 
pers in their hands ; the Magna Charta was 
read in their prefencc ; and they denounced 
fentcncc of e^^communication agakift all who 
ihould infringe upon its decifions ; they then 
put out their tapers on the ground, and ex- 
claimed, *^ May every foul that proves falfe 
" to this agreement, fo ftink and corrupt in 
« hell." The king had his part in the cere- 
mony, and fubjoinedj *' So help me God, I 
" will inviolably keep all thefe things, as I am 
** a man, as I am a chriftian, as I am a knight^ 
•* and as I am a king crowned and anointed/*. 
Thus folemn was their mutual engagements ; \ 
but the wretched Henry had no fooner receiv- 
ed the fupplics, for which his parliament had 
been convoked, than he forgot every article 
yof what he had fo folemnly agreed to obferve. 
Though the king, in the laft convention, had 
fokmnjy engaged to follow the advice of Eng- 
Jifh councilors, yet he was diredied in all his 
pieafures by foreigners, and William dc Va- 
lence, on whom he conferred varimis honours, 
grafped at every poll of profit that was in the 
royal power to bcftow. This imprudent pre- 
ference, 
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fcrcncc, joined to a thoufand other illegal cva-^ 
fions of juftice, at laft impelled Simon Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicefter, to attempt an innova- 
tion in the government, and to wreft the 
fceptre from the feeble hand that held it. This 
nobleman Was the fon of the famous general 
who commanded againft the Albigcnfes, a fed 
of enthufiafts that had been ddftroyed fome time 
before if\ the kingdom of Savoy. He was 
married to the king's fifter ; and, by his power 
and addrcfs, was pofleffcd of a ftrong intereft 
in the nation, having gained equally the affec- 
tions t)f the great and the little. Theking was 
theonly perfon whofe favour he difdained to cul- 
tivate. He fo niuch difregarded Henry's friend- 
Ihip or enmity, that when the monarch, upon 
9 certain occafion, called him traitor, Leicefter 
gave him the lie ; and told him, that if he were 
not his fovereign, he would foon make him 
repent of his infult. Being poffeffed of pow- 
er too great for a fubjed, he had long, though 
fecretly, afpired at the throne, and filled all 
-places with complaints of the king's injuftice, 
partiality, and inability to govern. Having 
at laft found his defigns ripe for execution, 
he called a meeting of the moft confideraWc 
barons *, and conoealing his private ambition 
jjnder the malk of public concern, he rcpre- 
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^ated to them the neccflity of reforming 
the flate.; He exaggerated' the oppreflions 
of the lower orders of people, the violations 
of the barons' privileges, the continued plun- 
der of the clergy, and the perfidy of the 
king. . His popularity and Tiis power add- 
ed weight to his eloquence ; and the barons 
entered into a rdblution of redreffing public 
grievances, by taking the^dmtniftration of the 
government into their own hands. 

The firft place where this formidable confess 
deracy firft difcovered itfelf, was in theparlir 
^ment-houfe, where the barons appeared ia 
complete armour. The king, upon I^is entry, 
^Iked them what was their intention;. to which 
they fubmifilvely replied, to make htm their 
-fovereign, by confirming his poweF, and to 
have their grievances redrefled. Henry, who 
was ready enough to promife whatever was de- 
manded, inftantly aflured them of his intenti- 
ons to giyc all poOible fatisfaftion ; and for that 
purpofe, fqmmoned another parliament at O^c- 
ford, to digel^ a new plan of government, and to 
C\c6t proper perfons who were to be entrufted 
with the chief authority. This parliament, 
^terwards called the mad parliament y ^ent ex- 
peditiQ\](ly to work upon the bufincfs of refor- 
piation. Twenty-fopr barons were appointed, 
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with fiipretne authority, to reform the abufes 
of the ftatc, and Leicefter was placed at their 
Kead. Their firil ftep was calculated for the 
good of the people, as it contained the rude 
out-line of thehoufeof comn(K>ns, which makes 
^ a part of the conftitution at this day. Tbcy or- 
>»W' ' dered, that four knights (hould be cbofen by each 
county, who Ibould examine into the grievances 
of their refpe&ive Conftituents, and to attend at 
the enfuing parliament, to give information of 
their complaints. They ordained, that three fef- 
fions of parliament &ould be regularly held every 
year ; that a new high (hcrifFfhould be annually 
«ie&ed ; that no wards nor caftles (hould be 
4jntruftcd to foreigners ; no new forcfts made ; 
nor the revenues of any counties let to farm. 
Thcfe conftitutions were fo juft, that fome 
of them have been continued to the prcfent 
time i but it was not the fccurity of the 
people, but the eftablifhment of their own 
power, that this odious confederacy endeavour- 
ed to efFcft. Inftead of rcfigning their power, 
when they had fulfilled the purpofes of their 
appointment, they ftill maintained themfelves 
in an ufurped authority 5 at one time pre- 
tending that they had not as yet digefted all ne- 
ceflary regulations for the benefit of the ftate ; 
at another, that their continuance in power 
I was 
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was the only remedy the people had againft the 
faithlcfs character of the king : in fhort, they 
tefolved to niaintain their ftations till tbejr 
(hould think proper to reiign their authority* 
The whole ftate accordingly underwent a 
complete alteration ; all its former officers were 
xlifplaced, and creatures of the twenty-four 
barons were put in their room 5 they had even 
the effrontery to impofe an oath uponevcry in- 
dividual of thenation, declaring an implicit obe- 
dience to all the regulations executed, and to 
be yet executed, by the barons, who were thus 
appointed as rulers. They not only abridged 
the authority of the king, but the efficacy of 
parliament, giving up to twelve perfons all 
parliamentary power between each feffion. 
Thus thefe iniblent nobles, after having tram- 
pled upon the crown, now threw proftrate all 
the rights of the people, and a vile oligarchy 
was on the point of being eftablifhed for ever. 

The firft oppoPition that was made to thefe 
tifurpations, was from that very power, which 
fo lately began to take place in the conftitu- 
tion. The knights of the (hire, who, for fome 
time, had begun to be regularly affembled in a 
feparate houfe, now firft perceived thofc griev- 
ances, which they fubmitted to the fupcrior af- 
fcmbly of the barons for rcdrcfs. The|e bold 
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and patriotic men ftrongly femonftrated agakii^' 
the flowntfs of the proceedings of their twenty- 
four rulers ; and, for the firft time, began ta 
fecw that fpiritof juft rcfiftance, which has eveSr 
(ince a&uated . their councils in-a greater or a 
Icfs degree. They reprefcnted, that though 
the king had performed all the conditions re-^ 
quired of him, the barons had hitherto done 
nothing on their part, that (hewed an equal re- 
gard for the people ; that their own intereft* 
and power feemed the cmly aim* of all their de- 
crees; and they even called ppon the king's 
tldeft fon, prince Edward, to interpofc his au- 
thority, and fave the finking nation. 

Prince Edward was at this time about twenty- 
>wo years of age, when the hopes which were 
conceived of his abilities and his integrity ren- 
dered him an important perfonage in the tran£- 
aftions of the times, and in fbtne meafurc a^ , 
toned for his father's imbecillity. Upon thk 
occafion his cenduiSt was fitted to imprefe the 
people with the higheft idea of his piety and 
juftice. He alledged, when appealed to, that 
hchadfworn to the late Conftitutions of Oxford, 
which, though contrary to his own private fen- 
timents, he yet refolved by no means to in- 
fringe. At the fame time, however, he fcnt a 
mefiage to the barons, requiring them to bring 
2 their 
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theif undertaking to an end, or otherwife to ex-. * 1 

pe£t the moft vigorous oppofition to their ufur- 
pations. To this the barons were obliged tO \ 

reply, by publilhing a new code of laws, whic^ 
though it contained fcarce any thing mate* 
rial, yet they fuppofed would, for a whilc^ i 

dazzle the eyes of the people, until they could 
take meafures to confirm their authority upon 
*a fecurer foundation. In this manner, under 
various pretences, and ftudicd delays, they 
continued themfclves in power for three years ^ 
while the whole nation perceived their aims, 
and loudly condemned their treachery^ The 
pope himfelf beheld their ufurpations with in- 
oignation, and abfolved the king and all his fub- 
jefts from the oath which they had taken to 
obferve the Provifions .of Oxford. 

The people now only wanted a leader to 
fubvert this new tyranny impofed upon them ; 
but they knew not where, nor whom they 
could apply to for fuccour. The king himfelf, 
weak, timid, irrefolute, and fuperftitious, was 
in a manner leagued with thofe who oppofed 
and depreffedhis own interefts ; the clergy, who 
formerly gave the people redrefs, were become 
an independent body, and little concerned in ' 
the commotions of the ftate, which they re- 
garded as tame fpedtators^ In this diftrefsful 
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fituatiotii they had rccourfc to young prince 
Edward, who, at a very early age, had given the 
ftrongeft proofs of courage, of wifdom, and of 
conftancy. At firft, indeed, when applied to, ap- 
pearing fenlibie of what his father had fufFcred by 
levity and breach of promife, he rcfufed fomc 
time to take advantage of the pope's abfolu*^ 
(ion, and the people's earned application •, but 
being atlaft perfuaded to concur, a parliament 
was called, in which the king refumed his for-^ 
mer authority ; and the barons, after making 
one fruitlefs effort to take him by furprize at 
Wincheltcr, were obliged to acquiefce iff what 
they could not openly oppofe. 

In the mean time the earl of Leiccfter, no 
way^difcouraged by the bad fuccefs of his paft 
cnterprizcs, refolved' upon entirely overturn- 
ing that power, which he had already humbled* 
For this purpofe he formed a mod powerful 
confederacy with the prince of Wales, who in- 
vaded England with a body of thirty thoufand 
xn^n. To thefe babarous ravagers Leicefter 
quickly joined his own forces, and the whole 
kingdom was foon expofed to all the devaft- 
ations of a licentious army. The citizens of 
London alfo were not averfe to his caufc. 
Under the command of their mayor, Thomas 
Fitz-Richard, a furious and licentious man, they 
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icW upon the Jew's, and many of the more 
Wealthy inhabitants^ pillaging and deftroying 
where-cvcr they came. The fury of the fac- 
tion was not confined to London only^ but 
broke out in moil of the populous cities of 
the kingdom \ while the king, with his ufual 
pufiUanimityj deplored the turbulence of the 
times, and in vain applied t6 the pope for his 
holy protedion. 

In tiiis diftrefsful (tate of the nation^ nothing 
now remained^ but an accommodation with the 
.infurgent barons $ and after fome time a trea- 
ty of peacfc was concluded^ but upon the moft 
difadvantageous terms to the king and his par-^ 
ty. The Provifions of Oxford were a^ain re- ^i.b. i6i|, 
floored, and the barons re-eftabliihed iii the fo- 
vercighty of the kingdom. They took pof- 
ieflion of, all the royal caftles and fortrelTes ; 
they even named the officers of the king^$ 
houihold ; and fummoned a parliament to 
iheet at Weftminficr, in order the more fully 
to fettle the plan of their government. By 
this affembly it was ena<5iedj that the autho- 
jrity of the twenty. four barons (hould continue; 
and that not only during the reign of the king, 
but alio during that of prince Edward. 

But thefe'were conditions which, though 
the pufiUanimous king could very eafily fub- 
mit to, yet the young prince would by nO 
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means acquiefce in. He appealed to the king 
of France, to whom he confented to refer the 
fubjcft of his infringed pretenfions ; and when 
that juft monarch declared in his favour, he 
rcfolved to have recourfc to arms, the laft re- 
fuge of oppreffed royalty. Accordingly, fum- 
moning the king's military vaffals from all 
quarters, and being reinforced by many of the 
more equitable barons, he refolved to take the 
field. His firft attempts were fuccefsful ; 
Northampton, Lcicefter, and Nottingham, fub- 
mitted to his power ; and he proceeded into the 
county of Derby, in order to ravage with fire 
and fword the eftates of fuch^^ had elpoufed 
the oppofite caufe. On the other fide, the 
earl of Leicefter was befieging Rochefter, 
when he was informed of the king's fuccefi^s ; 
upon which he raifed the fiegc, and retreated 
to London, where he was joined by a body of 
the citizens, amounting to fifteen thoufand 
men. Both armies being thus pretty near 
equal, they refolved to come to an engage- 
ment, and Leicefter halted within about two 
miles from Lewes in Suflcx ; .offering, at the 
fame time, terms of accommodation,, which 
- he well knew the king would rejefl:. Upon 
the refufal of thefe with contempt, both fides 
prepared for a battle with the utmoft rancour 
and animofity. The earl advanced with his 
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troops near Lewes, wbefe the king had drawn 
up his forces to give him a proper reception. 
The royal army was formed in three divifions ; . 
prince Edward commanded on the right ; 
Richard, the king's broth^r^ who had been 
ibme time before made king of the Komans, 
was pofted on the left wing, ancj^enry him- 
fclf remained in the center. The earl's army 
was divided into four bodies ; the firft was con- 
duded by Henry de Montfort, fon of the ge- 
neral ; the fecond was commanded by the earl 
of Glouccfter j the third was under the com- 
mand of the earl himfelf i and the fourth, con- 
fiding of Londoners, was under the direftfon 
of Nicholas' Seagrave. To encourage thefe 
infurgcnts ftill farther, the bifhop of Chichcfter 
g^vc a general abfolution to their party ;, ac- 
companied with affurances, that if any of them 
fell in the aftion, they would infallibly be re- 
ceived into heaven, as a reward for their fuf- 
fering in fo meritorious a caufe. The battle 
was begun by prince Edward, who ruflied upon 
the Londoners, placed foremoft in the poft of 
honour, with fo much fury, that they were 
unable to fuftain the charge, but giving way, 
fled with great precipitation. The prince, 
tranfported with a defire of revenging the in- 
fults they had offered to his mother, purfued 
tlicm four miles off the field of battle, caufing 
B b 2 a ter- 
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a terrible (laughter. While he was making 
this imprudent ufe of his viftory, the earl of 
Leicefter, who was a Ikilful commander, 
puihed with all his forces againft the ene- 
mies left wing, foon put them to the route, 
and took both the king and his brother prr- 
foners. It was a dreadful profpeft, therefore, 
to the young prince, who was now returning 
vifflorious from the purfuit, to behold the field 
covered with the bodies of hrs friends 5 and 
ftill more, when he heard that his father and 
his uncle were defeated and taken. In this 
deplorable ftate, he at firft endeavoured to in- 
spire his remaining troops with ardour ; but 
being artfully amufed by Leicefter with a pre- 
tended negotiation, he quickly found his lit- 
tle body of troops furrounded, and he himfelf 
obliged to fubmit to fuch terms as the conque- 
ror thought fit to impofe. Thefc were fhort, 
• and very conformable to his wretched fitua- 
tipn. He, together with another general named 
Henry d'Almain, were to furrender themfelves 
prifoners, as pledges in the place of the king 
and his brother, who were to bereleafed. The 
Provifions of Oxford were to continue in full ^ 
force ; but to be revifcd by fix Frenchmen, 
" appointed by the king of Frahce ; three pre- 
lates, and three noblemen, who, with three 
more of their own chuiing, were to be invefted 
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vith full powers to fettle all difturbances that 
then fubfifted* Such was the convention called 
the Mife of Lewes. 

Thefe great advantages were no fooaer ob- 
tained, than Leicefter refolved to poiTefs him- 
• fclf of that power, for which, he had fo long ^* ^« '*^^ 
been ftruggling. Inftead of referring the fub- 
je<ft in difpute to the king of France, as was 
agreed on, he kept Richard ftill a prifoner ; 
and though he had already confined prince Ed« 
ward in the caftle of Dover, yet he jeflfeftually 
took care ftill to the king continue alfo in 
bondage. To add to his injuftice, he made 
ufc of his name for purpofes the mod prejudi- 
cial to the royal interefts *, and while he every 
where difarmed the king's adherents, he was 
cautioufly feen to keep his partizans in a pof- 
ture of defence. The king, a poor contemptible 
fpeAator of his own degradation, was carried 
about from place to place, and obliged to give 
his governors diredions to deliver their caf- 
tles into the hands of his enemy. To this 
Aifurpation of the kipg's authority, Leiccfter 
added the moft barefaced anH rapacious av^i- 
rice. He feized the eftates of no lefs thaa 
eighteen barons, as his ihare of the fpoil gain- 
ed in the battle of Lewes. He cngroflcd to 
himfelf the ranfom of all the prifoners *, he 
fnonopolizcd the falc of wool to foreign mar- 
5 b 3 kcts J 
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kcts i and to fix himfclf complcatly in autho* 
fity, he ordained that all power ftiould be cx- 
crcifcd by a council of nine pcrfons, who were 
to be chofcn by three perfons, or the majority 
of them ; and thefe were the earl himfelf, the 
carl of Gloupefter, and the bifhop of Chichefter. 
In this ftretch of power, Leicefter was not 
fo entirely fecure, but that he ftill feared the 
combinations of the foreign ftatcs againft him^ 
as well as the internal machinations of the 
royal party. The king of France, at the in- 
terceflion of the queen of England, who had 
taken refuge at his court, aftually prepared to 
reinftatc Henry in his dominions 5 the pope 
was, not fparing in his ecclefiaftical cenfures 1 
and there were many other princes that pitied the 
royal fufFcHngs, and fecrctly wilhed the ufur- 
per's fall. The miferable fituation of the king* 
dom in the end produced the happineCs of pofte- 
rky. Leicefter, to fecure his ilUacquired power, 
was obliged to have recourfe to an aid till now 
entirely unknown in England, namely, that 
of the body of the people. He called a par- 
liament, where, befides the barons of his own 
party, and feyeral ecclefiaftics, who were not 
^ immediate tenants of the crown, he ordered 
returns to be made of two knights from every 
(hire *, and alfo deputies from the burroughs^ 
^hich had been hitherto confidered as too ia- 
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confiderablc to have a voice in Icgiflation. Jan.20. 

° A.D. 1265, 

This is the firft confirnved outline of an Eng- 
lifli houfe of commons. The people had been 
gaining fome confideration fince the gradual 
diminution of the force of the feudal fyflem. 
The cftablifliment of corporation charters, by 
which many of the ruftic flavcs were in a ca- 
pacity of *r<;fcuing themfelves from the power 
of their mailers, cncreafed not only the power 
of the people, but their ardour to be free. As 
arts cncreafed, the number of thefe little in* 
dependent republics, if they may be fo called, 
incrcaied in proportion ; and we find them, at; 
the prefcnt period, of confequence enough to 
be adopted into a fhare of the legiQature, 
Such was thie^beginning of an inftitution, that 
has fince been the guardian of Britilh liberty, 
and the admiration of mankind. In this man* 
ner it owed its original to the afpiring aims of 
an haughty baron, .who flattered the people 
with the* name of freedom, with adefign the 
more completely to tyrannize. 

A parliament aflembled in this. manner, to 
fecond the yiews ef the earl, was found not fo 
very complying as he expefted. Many of th^ 
barons, who had hitherto lle^faftly adhered iq 
his party, appeared difguited at his immoder 
rate ambition ; and many of the people, who 
found that a change of makers was not a 
B b 4 change 
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change from mifery to happinefs, began ta 
wifti for the re-eftablifliment of the royal far 
mily. In this exigence, Leicefter finding him- 
fclf unable to pppofe the concurring wi(hcs of 
the nation, was refolved to make a , merit of 
what he could not prevent ; and he accordr 
ingly relcafed prince Edward from confine* 
mcnt, and had him introduced at Weftmin-r 
fter hall, where his freedom was confirm- 
ed by thp unanimous voice of'the barons. 
But though Leicefter, bad all the populari- 
ty of reftoring the prince, yet he was politic 
. pnough to keep him ftill guarded by hjs cmifc 
faries, who watched all his motions, and frur 
i^rated all his aims. 

On the other hand, prince Edward^ who 
had too much penetration not to perceive that 
he was made the tool of Leicefter's ambition, 
ardently watched an opportunity to regain that 
freedom, of which he then enjoyed but the ap*t 
pearance. An opportunity foon ofiered for pro- 
curing him a reftoration of his former liberty 
Svith Kis power. The duke of Glouceftcr, one of 
the heads of Leicefter's party, being difcontent-r 
ed at that nobleman -s great power, retired ffom 
court in difguift, and went, for fafety, to his 
pftates on the borders of Wales. Leicefter 
ivas not flow in purluing him thither ; and tt 
give greater authority to his arms^ csirricd the 
• *^' " ' ' ^ • ' ^ kin| 
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king .^nd the prince of Wales along with him. 
This 5vas the happy opportunity that young Ed* 
ward long wanted in ord^r to efFeft his efcape, 
Pcingfurnifticd by the earl of Qloucefter with an 
, horfe of extraordinary fwiftnefs, under a pretence 
of taking the air with fome of Leicefter*s re- 
tinue^ who were in reality appointed to guar4 
him," be propofcd th^t they fliquld run their 
{lorfes one againft the other. When he perceiv- 
ed that he had thus fufficiently tired their horfes, 
immediately mounting Gloucefter*s horfe that 
was flill frefli, he bid his attendants very politely 
farewel. They followed him indeed for fome time; . 
\>ut the appearance of a body of troops belong- 
ing to Gloycefter foon put an end to the purfuitu 
This happy event feenied the fignal for the whole 
body of the royalifts to rife. The well known 
yalopr of the young prince, the loUg train of 
grievance? which the people endured •, and the 
countenance of the earl of Gloucefter, a man 
of great po\yer, all combined to encreafc their 
pumbers, and ipfpire their adlivity. An army 
was fpon aflfembljed which Leicefter had no 
power to widiftand j and he faw his hard-earned 
power every day ravifhed frqni him, without 
being able tq ftrike a Hngle blow in its de* 
fjence. His fon, attempting to bring him a 
feinforcement of troops frbni London, was, 
by a vigorous march of young Edward, fuN 
pri?:ed^ and his army cut to pieces. 
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It was not long after, that the earl himfelf, 
ignorant of his fon's fate, paffed the Severne, 
in cxpcftatton of the London army y but in- 
ftcad of the troops he expefted, he foon per- 
ceived, that the indefatigable prince was com- 
ing up to give him battle. Nor was it without 
a ftratageai that his little army was afTaulted. 
While the prince led a part of his troops by a 
circuit to attack him behind, he ordered ano- 
ther body of them to advance with the banners 
of the London army that was juft defeated^ 
which, for a long time, the earl miftook for 

• an aftual reinforcement, and made difpofitions 
acccrdingly. At laft, however, this proud but 
- unfortunate general, perceived his miftake ; 
and faw that the enemy was advancing againft 
him on all fides, with the moft regular dif- 
pofition and determined bravery. He now, 
therefore, found that all was loft ; and was fa 
ftruck with difmay, that he could not help ex- 
claiming, " The Lord have mercy upon our 
fouls, for pur bodies are doomed to dcftruc- 
tion.** He did not, however, abandon all 
hopes of fafety; but drew up his men -in a 
compaft circle, and exhorted them to fight 
like men who had all to gain or all to fuffer. 
At the fame time, he obliged the old king ta 

' put oh armour, and to fight againft his own 
caufe, in the front of the army. The battle 

fooUi 
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fopn began ; but the earl's army Iiaving beeit 
exbaufted by famine on the mountains of 
Wales, were but ill able tofuftain the impetu* 
ofity of young Edward^s attack, who bore 
down upon them with incredible fury. Du** 
ring this terrible day, Leicefter behaved with 
aftonifhing intrepidity ; and kept up the fpirit 
of the adion from two o'clock in the afternoon, 
till nine at night. At laft, his horfe being kill- 
ed under him, he was compelled to fight onfoot^ 
and tho' he demanded quarter, the adverfe par- 
ty refufed it, with a barbarity common enough 
in the times we are defcribing. The old king, 
who was placed in the front of the battle, was 
foon wounded in the fhoulder ; and not being 
known by his friends, he was on the point of 
being killed by a foldier i but crying Out, I ani 
Henry of Winchefter the king, he was faved by 
a knight of the royal army. Prince Edward hear- 
ing the voice of his father, inftantly ran to the 
fpot where he lay, and had him conduced to a 
place of fafety. The body of Leicefter being 
found among the dead, was barbaroufly mang- 
led by one Roger Mortimer i and then, with 
an accumulation of inhumanity, fent to the 
wretched widow, as a teftimony of the royal 
party^s fuccefs, 

This viftory proved deciiive ; and thofe 
who were . formerly perfccutcd, now be- 
came 
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came oppreflbrs in their turn. The king,' 
who Was grown vindiflive from his fufFerings, 
was now refolved to take a (ignal vengeance 
on the citizens of London, who had ever for- 
warded the intereits of his opponents. In this 
exigence, fubmiffion was their only relburce ; 
and Henry was hardly prevailed upon from 
totally deftroying the city. He was at laft 
contented to deprive it of its military en- 
ligns and fortifications, and to levy upon the 
inhabitants a very heavy contribution^ Fitz- 
Mg* 5. ' Richard, the feditious mayor, was imprifoned, 
9nd purchafed his pardon with the lofs of his. 
fubft^nce. T'he rebels every were fubmitted, 
or were purfucd with rigour. Their caftles 
were taken and demolifhed ; and fcarce any 
were found that difputed the king*^ authori-^ 
ty. Among the few who ftill continued rc^ 
fraftory, was one Adam Gordon, formerly go-, 
venor of Dunfter caftle, and very much cele- 
brated for his prodigious itrength, and great 
bravery. This courageous baron maintained 
himfclf for fome time in the forefts of Hamp- 
(hire, and ravaged the counties of Berks and 
Surrey. Prince Edward was, at length, obli- 
ged to lead a body of troops into that part of 
the country to force him from thence j and at- 
tacked his camp with great bravery. Being 
tranfportcd with the natural impctuofity of 

youth, 
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youth, and the ardour of the aftion, he leapt Over 
the trench, by which it was defended, attend- . 
edby a few followers ) and thus found himfelf 
unexpeftedly cut off from the reft of his army. 
Gordon foon diftinguiihed him from the reft of 
his attendants ; and a fingle combat began be- 
tween thrfe two valiant men, which, for a long 
time, continued doubtful. But the prince's for- 
tune at laft prevailed : Adam's foot happening 
to flip, he received a wound, which difabled him 
from continuing the aftion, and he remained at 
the mercy of the conqueror. Edward was as mer- 
ciful as he was brave; he not only granted him 
his life, but introduced him that very night to 
his confort at Guilford ; procured him his par- , 
don and eftate, and received him into favour. 
Gordon was not ungrateful for fuch mercy; 
he ever after followed the prince ; and was of- 
ten found combating by his fide in the moft 
dangerous fhock of battle^ In this manner, 
the generofity of the prince tempered the info- 
lence of viftory ; and ftrength was gradually 
reftored to the different members of the confti- 
tution, that had been fo long weakened by the 
continuance pf civil difcord. 

Edward having thus reftored peace to the, 

kingdom, found his affairs now fo firmly efta- 

bliflied, that it was not in the power of any 

flight difguft taken by the licentious barons 

2 to 
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tofliakethem* The earl of Glouccfter^ indeed, 
who bad been fo inftrumental in reftoring the 
king to the crown, thought that no recom- 
pence could equal his merits. He therefore 
engaged once more in open rebellion ^ but was 
loon brought to fubmiflion by the prince, who 
obliged him to enter into a bond of twenty 
thoufand marks, never to enter into fimilar 
ichemes for the future. The kingdom being 
thus tolerably compofed, that fpirit of adventure 
and ardour for military glory, which Ihone 
forth in all this prince's a&ions, now impelled 
him to undertake the expedition againft the in- 
fidels in the Holy Land. The crufadcwas at 
that time the great objed of ambition; all other 
wars were confidered as trifling, and all other 
fuccefles as mean, in comparifon of tbofe 
gained over the enemies of Chrift and his re* 
Ifgion. To that renowned field of blood 
ik>cked alt the brave, the pious, the ambitious*, 
and the powerful. 

in purfuance of this refolution, which, tho* 
fuccceding faihions of thinking have condemn* 
ed, yet certarnly 'then was profecuted upon the 
noblefl motives. Edward failed from England 
. with a large army, and arrived at the camp of 
Lewis, the kp»g of France, which lay before Tu- 
rns^ and where he had the misfortune to hear of 
that good monarch's death before his arrival. The 

prince^. 
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pritice, however, no w^y difcouraged by this 
event, continued hts voyage, and arrived at 
the Holy Land in fafety. 

He was fcarce departed upon this pious expe-^ 
dition, when the health of the old king began to 
decline ; and he found not only his own conftt^ 
tution, but alfo that of the ftate, in fuch a dan- 
gerous fituation, that he wrote letters to his 
ion, prefling him to return with all difpatck 
The former calamities began to threaten the 
kingdom again ; and the barons, taking ad- 
vantage of the king*s weakncfs, oppreflcd the 
people with impunity. Bands of robbers in- 
fefted various parts of the nation ; and the po^ 
pulace of London once more refumed their ac- 
cuftomed licentioufnefs. To add to the king's 
uneafmefs, his brother Richard died. Who had 
long affifted him with his advice in all emer*- 
gencics. He therefore, ardently wiQied for 
the return of his gallant fon, who had placed 
the fceptre in hands that were too feeble to 
hold it. At laft overcome by the cares of go- 
vernment, and the infirmities of age, he order- 
ed himfelf to be removed, by eafy journics, 
from St. Edmund's to Wcftminftcr, where, 
fending for the earl of Gloucefter, he obliged 
him to fwear that he would prefcrve the peace 
of the kingdom ; and, to the utmoft of hi$ 
power, maintain the intercfts of his fon. That 
I fame 
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fame night be expired, and the next morning 
the great feal was delivered to the archbHhop 
of York, and the lords of the privy-counciK 

Thus died Henry, in the fixcj-fourth year of 
his age, and the fifty- fixth of his reign, the 
longeft to be met with in the Englifh annak. 
He was a prince more adapted for pri- 
vate than for public life; his eafe, (impli- 
city, and good nature, would have fecured 
him that happtnefs in a lower ftation, of which 
they deprived him upon a throne. How- 
ever, from his calamities, the people after- 
wards derived the mod permanent bleffings ; 
that liberty which they extorted from his weal&- 
nefs they continued to prcfcrve under bolder 
princes, who fucceeded him. The flame of free- 
dom had now diffufed itfelf from the incorpo- 
rated towns through the whole mafs of the pco^ 
pie, and ever afterwards blazed forth at con- 
venient feafons ; fo that in proportion as the 
upper orders loft^ the people we^e fure to be 
gainers. In this conteft, though they often laid 
* down their lives, and fuffered all the calamities^ 
of civil war, yet thofc calamities were con(i« 
dered as nothing, when weighed againft the ad^ 
vantages of freedom and fecurity, 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME* 
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^LLJf founds the kingdom of the South SaxohSi 
' 42 , 

Jfgricola, fent into feritain, 23 — defeats the CalcldonianSt 
ii). — fails round Britain, 24 — ^humanized the BritonSy 
ib. — inftrufts them in the arts of peace, lb. 

itlfredi account of, 7I— fudceeds td the' cro\tn^ 73--* 
marches igainft the Danes, ib.*— is defeated, ib.— 
relinquiflie^ the ^nfigns of his dignity, 74 — i-outes 
the Danes 77 — equips a ftrong fleets 78— receives 
homage from the kings of Wales, ib.-T-cJultiVates the 
arts of peace, 79— rebuilds the ruined cities ib.-— 
isftablifhes a regular militia, ib.-— provides a naval 
force, ib, — defeats the pirates, So — fencdurages li- 
terature, 82— founds the univarfity of Otford, ib#. 
^encourages rilaniifaftures, ib. — his charafter, ibi 

Ambr^ius^ fucceeds Vortimer, 41— defeats the Saxons 
. and reftores the Britifh intereft and domini(»], 42 

jinglejia^ ille of, taken by Paulinus^ 20 

yinfem^ atthbiflipp of Canterbury, declares for Urban> 
177 — oppofei the king^s orders^ 178— retires to 
Rbm^, 17^ — recalled by Henry, 186 — engages in 
the king's party^ ]88 

Arthur y king of England, an account of, 43. 

Arthur^ nephew to John, claims the throne, 302.-— 
fubmits to his uncle, 203 — ^flies to the court of France, 
^4— defeated and talcert prifoner> 305 — put todeatb> 

Aru and fcienoes, tranfplanted into England, 62 

Vol. I. C c Afcakn^ 
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jftbeling Edgar, retreats into Scotland, 147. — returns 
IP England, and. Uvea retired, ib« . 

Jthelftan^ ravages Scotland, 86— fttbdues Conftantine, 
ib. 

Augujiiniy the monjk, fent into Britaini 4^— -his exem- 
plary condud, 50 — lands in the iflc of Thanet, ib. 
converts Ethelbert to chriftianity, 51 — confecratcd 
archbiOiop of Canterbury, ibid, 

Juguftus^ forms a defign of invading BritaiiT, 13 — di^ 
verted from it, bow, ib. — 

jyARONIES, cftabliihed by William the Con^ 

^^ queror, 149 

Barons^ their power ki the reign of William L H^-r* 
form 2 confpiracy againft John, 324 — ^prefent their 
demaflds to- the king, 325— defpife tl^ pope's re- 
monftrance, 327 — ^make war againft the king, 329. 
encamp on Runem^dc,. 331 — obtain the great charter 
of liberties^ 322— tiyenty-five of their order af^nt* 
ed as confervators of the public liberty, 336 — reduced 
to the moft deplorable circumftancesy 339 — apply to 
Philip for rel^, iK— 4>e€ome the tyrants of the p^o-* 
plc> 350 — refign their caftles^, 351 — their un- 
bounded authority, 364— fabmit to Henry UL 36$ 
— conclude^ a pc9cey 369 

jBtf//J^ of Haftings, 181 

Btchty Thomas a» his extra£liony 224— ^a elerk m tlH^ 
SheriflPs-officc, ib. — preferred by tfie archbifhop of 
Canterbury, 255 — ftudies the civil law .at Bologna, ib* 
—made archdeacon of Canterbury, ib-.— rrecommenderf 
to Henry II. ib* — made chancellor, ib. — ^his immenfcr 
revenues, ib. — ^his pomp and magnificence^ 226 — ti^ 
CDodu£k while chancellor, ib. — promoted to the fee of 
Canterbury, 227 — ^rcfigns Ae feals, ]b>.— changes lit» 
conduct, 228 — ^pofes the king, 230 — is commanded 
by the king to furrender his caftles, 23tTT<iuits Ixm- 
dqn apruptly, ib.— fubmits to the king, ik — ^figns.thcr 

Conilitutiom^ 
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tbhditutions of Clarendon, 232-^redouyeS hw iatif* 
terities,. 233 — ^his goods and chattels confifcated, 234 
—his infolent conduft, 235 — puts himfelf under the 
bope's proteftionj 236 — retires to the continent^ 
lb. — excommunicates the king's chief minifters by 
name— ^239 — obtains leave to retuni, 241 — his ad- 
vantagious terms of agreement, 242 — his fplendid 
|)rogrefs through Kent, 243 — ^fufpends the archbifliop 
of York, ib. — excopahiunicates the bifliops of Lon* 
don arid Salifbury, 244 — is murdered at the altar* 
246— ^confidered as ^ Ikint, ib. 
l^ertram de Jourdon, Wounds Richard I. with an arrow> ' 
296-^his nobld anfwer to that prince^ 297^-^fet at 
liberty, ib. — ^flead allvt by Marcade, ib. 
ISirtba, queen of Kent, exerts herfelf in the caufe of 

Chriftianity, 5df 
Biathim^ prmce of North Wales joins with Edwin and 

Morcar againft William, 144 
B^dicea^ her cruel ufage, 21 — excites the Britons to a 
revt^lt, ibi— heads a cohfiderable army, ib. — defeated 
by the Romans, 22 — ^^puts ah end to her. life by 
poifon, j^. 
Britannia^ its namii, whence, 2-^its commodities^ 

what, 4 
Britons^ their ancient ftute, i— little known before the 
time of the Romans, 2 — their general iiariie^ rb.— 
how diftinguiflied from ftrangers, ib — their mannef 
of living, 3 — ^their cloathing^ ib. — their language^ 
cuftoms, religion, ahd government. 4— -their war-^ 
chariots, 5^ — their druids, 6 — their fuperftition, ib, 
— their altars, ib. — their courage, 7 — are invaded bj^ 
Caefar, 10 — fend embaffadors to appeafe Caefar, ib.— - 
their defence againft Cadar, 11 — are obliged to fab** 
mit,ib. ^-accept the ternis offered by Caefaf^ ib.-^ 
relieved frofn the terrors of war, 1 2 — ^negledik the per* 
formance of their ftipulations, ib. — ^are again invaded^ 
ib. — make choice of Caffibelaimus for their com- 
mander, ib. — fend an embafiy to Auguftus, 13 — their 
ibumanity to Roman foldiers wrecked on^ their |:oafl, 14 
C c 2 —their 
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• .— tlieir great improvements in war, commcrce,'^ &C' 
Jb. — ^revolt againft the Romans, 21 — civilized by 
Agricoh, 24— left by theRomafis, 28 — infvadcd by 
the Pifls and Scot^, Ji — apply» in vain, to Rontfe for 
relief, 32 — chufc Vortrgcm for their fovereign, 34-— 
invite the Saxons inta England, 37 — forfake their 
their cotmtry, and take refuge in Wales and Corn* 

' wall, 46 — rebel s^mft Edwy, 94 

Surghf Hubfert de, ajfaointed chief jufficiary, 350— 
quiets the tufbolent barons, 351 — is difcardecl froni 
his office, ^52 — ^takes fan£hiary to a church rb.— cf- 
cstpes and hves retired, 353^ 



/^MSARj bis cfetfgn of invading. Britain, g — ^his resT- 

^ fon for fo doing, 10 — receives the Britifli embafi 
fadors, ib. — fets &il £br Britain, ib. — lands at Deal^ 
ib.— overcomes the Britons, 1 1— returns into Gaul/ 
12 ---invades Britain a fecond time, ib..— burns the 
capital city df C^behuntis, 13 — returns again iiita 
Gaul, ib. 

CamP'fighti what, i^(y 

Ginitu, ^thc Dane, invades £ngkffd,, 107—- b Oj^pofed 
by EAnuhd, ib.— divides the Kngdora with that 

Erince,^ ib.— -is crowned king, ib. — the duplicity of 
is condu£l, fb.— marries Emma, daughter to the 
- Duke of Mcfrmandy, 109— undertakes a pilgfimalger 
to Rome, no — aduhtions of'his fubjeds, ib»-*« 
convincfes them of their error, ib. — his death, 1 1 1 
CaraSfdcus, oppofes the Romans, 16 — is defeated and 
fcnt prifonef to Romei fj — his noHc behaviour bfe- 
fore Claudius, iS — pardoned and fct at liberty, 19 
Caffibelaunusy commander in chief of the Britifh forces^ 
ti — accepts the conditions offered him b^ Caefiir, tb^ 
Ctaulihj king of Weffex, fubdues the Britons, 55 — 
' attacks the Saxons, ib-T^driven from the throne, 56. 
Ceodwalla^ king ^ Weffex, fubdues the kingdom of 
. Sttffex, 56 
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Gerdle^ founds the kingdom of the Weft-Saxons,. 4^— 

Charta Forefta, what,' 346 

Chriflianity^ introduced into Britain, 33 — preached in 

England by Auguftine the monl, 49 
Gaudiusi invades Britain, 16^ — receives the fubmi(Iioi| 

of many of the iahabitauts^ |b.-^pardons Caraflacus^ 

19. 

Confpiracj^ joi Edwin and Morcar, firuftrated by Wil^ 

liam, 144 
Conjiitutions oi Oxford, what, 364 
Crufade^ preached up by Peter the hermit, 174 
Cyprus f iilandof, reduced by Ricl^ard I. 982 

D 

T\ANE S^ invaded England, 65-^land upon the 
^^ iilapd.of Shippey, 66 — ^^routed by Egbert, 67-*- 
— land at Southampton, ib. — repulfed by Ethelwolf^ 
ib. — ^bnd on the ifleof Thanet, an^ form a fettlement, 
68 — routed by king Alfred, 77 — invade England^ 
ijD2 — ^^fign a treaty with tbe Englifh, ij).— :ar^ m^- 
facred, ^104 
J^oomfday boolc, what, 1^0 
Druids^ account of, 6f— their great power, 7 
Dunjian^ account of, 91— his authority at court, 92*^ 
infolent behaviour to the king, ib. — baniflied the king^ 
dom, 93 — returiis to England, 94 — heads the jpp- 



JpARPWEALD, king of the Eaft- Angles, cm- 

•^-^ braces the chriftiaii relijgion, 53 — relapfes into 
idolatry, ib. ' 

Eqft'4ngUs^ converted to jchriftiaftity, 53 

Edgar ^ placed at thehead'^f the populace, 94-— afcehds 
the throne, ib. — wholly guided by the monks, 95— 
his great fplendor, ib. — rowed in his barge by eight 
jtfibutary kings, ib. — carries oflF Editha, a nun, 96-— 
r^jreUius Elfl^a the Fair, ib.-^fend$ Ethelwald to fee 
C c 3 Elfirid?^ 
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Elfr}da/97 — receives a felfe account of that lady, ib 
confents to her marriage with Ethclwald, 98-^virjt& 
Elfrida, 99'r-ftabs Ethelwald, ib.— marries Elfrida, 
ib. — his death, 100 -, 

Edmund, afcends the throne, 87 — curbs the licendouf- 
nefs of the people, ib. — inftitujtes capital puniih- 
ments, ib. — murdered by Leolf, the robber, 88 

Edfhund^ furnamed Ironfide, afcends the Englifh throne^' 
106— his battles with Canute, 107— makes a treaty 
with that prince, ib, — murdered by his fervants, ib. 

Edrgd^ placed on the throne, 88— fupprefles the infur- 
retlions of the Danes, 8g — is entirely governed by 
Dunftan, ib.— his death, 90 . 

Edwardy the Elder, fucceffor to Alfred, 84 — his fuc- 
ccffes,^ 85— builds feveral caftles, ib.— Xubdues the 
Eaft- Angles, ib. 

Edwardy the Martyr, afcends the throne, lOO— is mur- 
dered by order of Elfrida, 101 

Edwardy furnamed the Confeflbr, afcends the Englifti 
throne, 114 — mildnefs of hr5 government, 115 — 
confines his mother in a monaftery, ib — oppofed by 
Godwin, 117-7-confifcates the eftates of that noble- 
man, ib. — his death 122 — charafter, ib. 

Edward^ prince of Wales, taken prifoner at the battle of 
Lewes,, 372 — gains his liberty, ib.— defeats the Lon- 
doners, 377— totally defeats the earl of Leicefter, 
379 — his fingle combat with Adam Gordon, 381 — 
his generofity to that brave man, . ib. — undertakes an 
expedition to the Holy Land, 382 

Edtusn, king of Numberland, converted to chriftianity^ 
52— joins in a confpiracy againft William, 144 

Edwy, oppofes the power of the monks, 90— marries 
Elgiva, 92— is divorced, 93 — his death, ib. 

Egl'erty grows very popular, 57 — withdraws to the 
court of Charlemagne, ib^— recalled from France, 58 
r-afcends the throne of Weffex, ib. — defeats the 
Cornifh Britons, 59 — routs the Mercians, 60 — makes 

, himfelf matter of Kent, ib. — receives the fubmiffion 
of the Eaft-Saxons, ib, — becomes mafter of Mercia, 

6i 
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6i— fubdues the kingdom of Northumbcriahdj ib«*— 
is folemnly crowned king of England, 62 

Elfleda^ one of Edgar's miftrefies, 96 

S/givay queen to Edwy, her cruel ' treatment, gi-— 
baniflied, 93 — returns to England, 94 — taken prL* 
foner, ib. — ^put to death, ib. . 

Elfrida^ daughter to the earl of Devonfliire, 97 — mar- 
ried to Ethelwald, ib. — beloved by the king, 99— 
married to Edgar, ib. — caufes Edward, her foii-in- 
law, to beftabbed, 100 

Bffex^ kingdom of, receives the chriftian religion, 54. 

Ethelhert^ king of Kent, converted to chriftianity, 5 1 

Etkelburga^ exerts herfelf in the caufe of chriftianity^ 
52 , ^ 

Ethilred^ afcends the throne, 101 — his follies and vices, 
ib. — his puflSlsmimous behaviour, 102 — maflacres 
the Danes, 104 — returjis to London, 106— reftbrcd 
to the throne, ib. — ^his death, ib. 

Ethelwaldf the favourite of Edgar, fent to fee £lfrida« 
96 — makes a falfe report to the king, 97 — marries 
that lady, ib. — is ftabbed by Edgar, 99 

Etheiwolf, makes 'a pilgrimage to Rome, 69-— divides 
the kingdom with Ethelbald, 70 

Ettfiacey count of Bologne, vifits Edward, ii6 — frvij 
between his fervants and the inhabitants of Dover^ ib* 



tpJMINE, a dreadful one, . 209 
^ Feudal law, reformed, ,149 
Fitxojbotne^ the lawyer, fee Longheard, 

G 

r^LAtiVILLE'^ Ralph de, commands an Englifli 

^^ army againft the Scots, 262 — defeats the enemy 

at Alnwick, ib, — ^takes William king of Scotland pri- 

foner, 263 — refigns his employment, 278 

Godwin^ earl, 109— ^his gallant behaviour in Denmark, 

ib« — ^great powers ib.^ — artful behaviour; 113 — places 
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Edward on the throne, 114 — his treachery, Ii6r-r 

takes ihelter in Flanders, 117 — ^his leftates cpnfiftated^ 

ib. — ^is aflifted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, an4 

lands in England, 118— his 4eatb, ib, 
Gordon^ Adaq, fights in fingle combat v^ith prinpa 

Edward, 381, — is defeated, apd pirdoned, ib. — hi^ 

gratitude, ib. 
Cray^ John de, chofen archbiflipp of Canterbury, 3^0 

r— his eloflion fet afide by the pope, 311 
C^^gory^ pope, his remarkable apoilrophe, 4.9-^fcpd5 

Auguftine into England, ib* 

IJARDICNUTE^ crowned, 112— his cruel dif, 

w^ pofition, ib. — impofes a grievous tax on his fujn 
je£ls, 113 — l\is avarice, ib — ^his de^tli, ib. 

fjarfagar^ affiftsTofti, 124 — is flain io battle, 1 25 

flaroMy fon of Canute, afcends the throne, in — di«s 
yides the kingdom with his brpther Hardicnute, ib, 
puts prince Alfred to death, 112 — hisd^ath, ib. 

fldrold^ fon of God^vin, his virtues and ^bilides^ 1 1 8— r 
)iis grekt popularity, 119 — his growing power, 120 
—repels the Welih, ib.^his juflice and integrity, 
121 — becomes the idol gf the people, ib — afpires to 
the crpwni^ ib, — afcends the throne of England, 1 23 
—his equitable adminiftratipn, ib. — is oppbfed by hi^ 
brother Tpfti, \yho raifesan army againft him, ib. — 
gives him battle at Stamford, 1 24 — obtains a com-r 
plete victory, 125 — makes hirnfelf mailer p( a Nor-j- 
wegian fleet, ib. — his generou§ treatment of prince 
Olave, ib. — declared an ufurper, J29 — excommuni^ 
cated by the pope, ib. ^marches againft Williaiif^ 
duke of Normandy, 130 — his army, ib. — his be-r 
haviour in the battle, 131 — flain by an arrpw, i33* 

ff^f^mh battle of, 15? 

fi^^pfii fole commander pf the Saxons, 40 — cruelty t« 
the Britons, ib.. 

flenfy^ I, furnamed Beauclerc, afcends the Englifl^ 
tbrone^ 183— fecures his brother*^ treafurcs, i84r- 
grant? Iiis fubjefts a cljarter, i85~-eft^bli{hes tfee 
* . chur^lv^ 
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churches in pofleffipn of iheir immuniues, ib. — re» 
c^ls Anfclm, i86 — marries Matilda, a niece of 
Edg^r Atheling, . jb. — his crown claimed by bis bro" 
ther, 187 — pays his court to Anfelm, 188 — makes ^ 
treaty with his brother, ib. — bauifhes feveral of his 
barons, 189 — paffes over into Normandy at the head 
of his array, 190 — defeats his brother's army and 
takes him prifoner, 192 — reduces Normandy and re- 
turps to Englsrid, 193— condemns bis brother to per-» 
petual imprifonment, ib. — founds the abbey of Read- 
ing, ib.— h^s ^ difpute with Apfelm, 194-^^n-^ 
deavours to feize the fon of bis brother Robert, ib.— 
defeats the French arpy, 196 — caufes )iis fon to b^ 
jrecognized by the ftates of England, 197 — lofes hi$ 
fop in his return to England, 198^-his ex^ren^e grief 
ifor this misfortune, 199— rhis death and cbarawr, 
200 
flenryj II. oppofes Stephen, 215-^knIghted by bis 
unple David, king of Scotland, ib. — marrfes Eleanpr, 
daughter of the duke of Guienne, ib-— invades Eng- 
land, , 216 — pakes a treaty with Stephen, 217— 
mounts the Englifti throne, ajio — (X)rrefts • many 
^bufes in th^ government, ib,— demqlifhes many 
jifelefs caftles, ib,— rregulates the <?oin, ib, — ^grants 
^barters tp feveral towns, 221— encourages agricul- 
ture, ib. — reduces the ^Welfli to fubmiflion, ib. — ex- 
tends his dominions oh the continept. 22?^— advances 
Thomas a Beck^t to the fee of Canterbury, 224, — his 
familiarity with th^t prelate, 226 — refolyes to reftify 
the errors of the clergy, 229 — is oppofed by Becket, 
230 — ^puniihes Becket fi^r his obftinacy, 231 — de-p 
termines to throw off all dependence oi^ tjie pope) 
239 — permits Becket to return from the continent, 
J140 — is e^afperated at the iijfolent <;:onduft of that 
prelate, 244 — ^his remarkable e?:clamation againft the 
^rchbiftiop, 245 — his confternation at the news of 
Pecket's death, 247 — undertakes an ejfpedition againft 
Ireland, 248 — lands in Ir,eland, 253 — completes the 
ponqueft of that kingdom, 254'-T-his unlimited ^1- 
feinjfy, ij?.7^i9 Q^ppfed b^ ^\% jhjldren^ 258— does 
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penance at the (hrine of Thomas a Bcckct, 261— 
fcoargcd by the monks, ib.— obtains a decifivc vic- 
tory over the Scots, 26^ — raifes the fiege of Rouen^ 
263 — grants his fons advantageous terms of peace, ib. 
•—receives the homage of William king of Scotland, 
264— his domeftic and political conduft, ib. — renews 
the* trials by juries, 265'"^efl:al>lifhes a well-armed 
militia, ib. — holds a conference with the king of 
' France, 267 — takes the crofs, 268-r-is obliged to fub- 
mitto a dishonourable peace, 270— pronounces a ma- 
Ibdifkion on his children, :iyi — his death^ ib. — his 
charafter, 272 — his iffuc, 274 
Jienry^ III. crowned king of England at Gloucefter, 
346 — grarits a new charter of liberties, ib. — his temper 
arid dilpofition, 349 — his incapacity for governing, 
351 — his brother Richard forms a confederacy againft 
him, 352 — is o,bliged to fubmit to the haughty de- 
mands of Kis infolent vaiTals, ib.— difcards his faith- 
ful fervant Hubert de Burgh, ib.— orders him to be 
dragged from the church wherein he had taken fane- 
tuary, ib. — his timid imd irrcfolute cohdliQ:, 353^ — 
takes into his particular favour Peter de Roches, hi- 
fhdp of Winchefter, ib. — invites over a great number 
of foreigners, ib. — his conduft highly difguftful tp 
his barons, ib.r-confifcates the eftates of feveral of his 
nobility, 354 — is compelled to difmifs his favourites, 
aiid' rid the kingdom of foreigners, ib. — again relapfes 
into hi^ former \*^eaknefs of' careffing foreigners, ib. 
—excites the refeiitment of his people, 355 — confers 
' the chief benefices of the kingdom on Italians, 356 — 
is enraged at the infults offered to the pope's legate, 
358 — loolifhly engages in an artful fcheme of the 
pope's, 359 — his barons enraged at his folly, 360— • 
defolveff the parliament, ib.-^convenes another par- 
liament, ib. — is obliged to havd recourfe to the mean- 
eft arts in order to raife nioney, ib. — receives a large 
fupply from the parliament on condition of granting 
them redrefs, 361 — renews the charter, ib. — affifts 
in the ceremony* of denouncing excommunication 
agaixiitaU thofe whoflroidd infringe upoii the charter^ 
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lb. — breaks all his promifes to his parliament, and i$ 
again governed by foreigners^ ib, — a- confederacy 
formed againfthim by Sinion Montfort, carl of Lei- 
cefter, 362 — his barons] appear before hiih in the 
parliament-houfe, in complete armour, 363— rpromifes 
them all poffible fa^isfaftion, ib. — fummonfes ano- 
' ther parliament at Oxford, called the mad parliament, 
ib. — his fon, prince Edward, oppofes the infoknce 
of the barons, 366 — his diftreffed fituation^ 367— 
calls a parliament and refumes his former authority, 
368 — is obliged to conclude a difadvantagious peace 
with the infurgent barons, 369 — raifes an army ^gainft 
the barons, 370 — fubdues Northampton and fevefal 
other towns, ib. — enters the county of Derby, and 
lays it wafte with fire and fword, ib. — refolves to come 
to an engagement with the rebels, ib. — refufes terms 
of accommodation offered by Leicefter, ib. — is takea 
prifoner by Leicefter, 372 — his unhappy fituation, 
373 — ^^^ caufe efpoufed by foreign powers, 374 — is 
carried by Leicefter into Wales, 376 — is obliged by 
Leicefter to put on armour and fight at t)ie head of 
his army againft his fon, 377— receives a wound in 
his fhoulder, being unknown to his friends, 379 — is 
in danger of being flain, ib. — difcovers himfelf and 
is ordered by his fon to be conduced to a place of 
fafety, ib. — his army obtain a complete vi£tory, ib.— 
refolves to wreak his vengeance on thecitizens of Lon- 
don, 380— is diverted from his purpofe by the fub- 
miflions of the people, ib.— ^iertolifhes their caftles 
and fortifications, ib. — finds his health decline, 383 
bis kingdom again difturbed by refraftory barons, ib. 
—removes firom St. Edmund's to Weftminftef, ib.— 
hi^ death and charafter, 384 
flenryy brother to Stephen,— created abbot of Glaftdn- 
bury, and bifliop of Winchefter, 202 — eierts all his 
influence in favour of his brother, 203 — refolves to 
vindicate the privileges of the church, 206— efpoufes 
the caufe of Matilda, 211— befi^ft^s hefin thcpalacct 
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•y£ IV S maflacrcd by Richard I. 276 

J Ina, king of Weflcx, fubdues the Britons, 56—- 
compiles a body of laws, ib. — aflemblcs a council of 
the clergy, 57 — undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, 
ib. — retires into a cloifter, ib. 

Innocent III. his artful condud, 311 — his prcfent to 
John, ib. — lays England under an interdid, 513— 
excommunicates John, 315 — abfolvcs John's fubjefts 
from their oaths of fidelity, 316 — gives the kingdom 
of England to another, ib. 

ht0rdl£iy fenteuce of, what, 313 

John^ brother to Richard 1. joins the king of France, 
289 — claims the crown of England^ ib, — his claini 
rejefted by the barons, 200 — his pofTeflions con- 
iifcated, 294 — makes his fubmiflion to bis brother, 
295 — fucceeds him a« king of England, 301 — is in 
lilaqger of being oppofed by prince Arthur, his nephew, 
302 — renews the war with France, ib. — concludes a 
treaty with Philip, 303 — marries Ifabella, daughter, 
of count Angouleme, ib — quells » dangerous in- 
furredlipn fprm.ed againft him, ib. — offends his ba» 
ron5, 304 — another dangerous confederacy formed 
againft him, ib. — renders bimfelf contemptible, ib. 
—bis cjruel treatment of his nephew and his mother, 
ib. — is oppofed by young Arthur in concert witb 
Philip, 305 — defeats the prince and takes hjm pri- 
foner, ib.^ — confines him in the caftle of F^Jaife, ib» 
— refolves ip put him to death, ib. — removes Arthur 
JQ jthe caftle of Rouen, 306— repairs thither bimfelf 
at midnight, and orders the prince to be brought be- 
fore him, ib. — ftabs the (prince with his qwji hand^ 
^07 — is detefted for this inhuman a£tion, ib, ^is de- 
prived of all his French provinces, 308 — lofes the 
lyhole dutc by of Normandy, ib. — accufes his barons 
^ the Cr' fip of his ill fuccefs, 309 — his lidiculous 
treatment oi his barbns, ib. — bis pufillatiimous con- 
dudi iiv'V'^U iail>»nd laodsa(Rocb^lle,ib.— marches 
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td Arigcrs, and lays the city in alhed, ib. — tMtm§ 
Inglor ioufly to England, ib. — his impalite behaviour with 
tefycQ. to the clergy, 3:io-^r€ceivcs a metaphorical pre-* 
fentfrom thepope, ^it — refufes taadmit Stephen LaAg- 
fon as archbifhop of Canterbury^ ^12 — expels the 
monka from their convent, and lakes poffefEon of their 
revenues, ib. — reeeiveJj a threaming meffage from the 
pope, ib. — is entreated by his bifliops to rdeeive the 
new-elefted primat€, 313 — his violent behaviour^ ib. 
his authority treated vrhh co^teihpt, 314 — is ex- 
communicated by the pope, 315 — oppofed by hi* 
fubjeds, ib.— puts Geofry, archdeacon of Norwich^ 
to death, ib. — his fubjefts abfolved from their oaths 
of allegiance by thepope, 316 — ^^his deplorable fitua- 
tion, ib. —{huts hirnfelf up in the caftle of Notting- ^ 
ham, ib. — puts all the "NYelfli hoftages' to death, ib. — 
requires the fons and daughters of his barons as hof-« 
tagcs for their obedience, ib. — fends a body of forces 
to feize' the perfon of Brairfe, a nobleman, whofe 
wife had refufcd to give up her children, 317 — ^throws 
thewifeandfon into prtfonj^ and has them ftarvedtodeath, 
ib. — h}s kingdom offered, by the pope, to the king oS 
France, ib. — ^his perplexed (ituation, 318— raifes an 
army to oppofe Philip, ib, — ^advances to Dover at the 
bead of his forces, ib.-— has an interview with the 
|K)pe*s legate, 319 — agrees to fubmit to that pontiff*, 
320 — takes a foiemn oath of obedience to that pontiff, 
lb.— confents to reinflate Langton in the primacy 
321 — ^receives his crown from the legate, ib.r— re- 
iolves to profecute the war with France, ib. — his bar- 
barous treatment of Peter Pomfret, an hermit, 322— 
his odious proceedings both in public and private,' ib. 
•i— his barons, in conjuftion with Langton, form a con- 
federacy againft him, 323 — refufes the demands of 
the barons, 325-^is treated with haughtioefs by them, 
ib. — diverts their purpofe by a promife of giving a 
pofitive reply to their requefl, ib. — fplicits the favour 
of the clergy, 326 — takes the crofs, ib.— appeals to 
the pope againfl his barons, ib.r- is favoured by the 
pope, 327— his fubjefts take arms againft him, 328 — 
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''fen^ the archbifhop of Canterbury and otbefd M 
meet the rebels and know their requeft». ib. — is en- 
raged at their infolencei and fwears never to comply 
with their demands, 329 — his kingdom ravaged by 
the rebels, ib. — is left at Odiham, in Surry, with 
only feven knights, ib. — appeals to Langton, ib.— • 
his commands lighted by that prelate, 330 — is per-^ 
fuaded^to difmifs his German forces, ib. — is enraged^ 
at his own weaknefe, ib. — agrees to come to tgrms of 
accommodation with his barons, 331 — ^fends his com- 
mifConers to meet his barons at a place called Runi** 
mede, ib. — fubmiifivcly figns and feals the charter 
required of him, now known by the name of Magna 
Charta, 332 — appoints twenty-five barons as con-- 
fervators of the public liberty, 336 — fends writs td 
to the {herifFs with orders to (Wear obedience to the 
twenty-five barons, ib. — his perfidy, ib. — ^^his fullen de- 
portment, 337 — ^retires to ifle of Wight, ib. — fends 
to the continent to enlift forces, ib.«— complains to 
the pope,, who efpoufcs his caufe, ib. — ^throws off^ his 
hypocrify, and again appears the tyrant ib.-^akes 
the field at the head of a numerous army of Germans^ 
&c. ib,— invefts, and takes the caftle of Rocheffer^ 
338— puts feveral of the prifoners to death, ib. — pur- 
fues his victory with great fuccefs and cruelty, ib.— » 
burnffthe the towns, and exercifes the moft horrid 
tortures on the people, ib. — is oppofed by hts barons, 
who invite over to their ailiftance Lewis fon to thtf 
king of France, 339 — is deferted by great numbers 
of his army, 340 — ^again aflembles a large force and 
dire£b his route'towards Licolnfhire, 242 — lofes hitf 
Carriages, treafure, &c. and is himfelf in danger of 
being loft, ib. — ^is thrown into a fever by the diftrafted 
ftate of his mind^ ib.-^his death and chara^r^ Ib.^— « 
his iflue, 343 
Ifaacj king of Cyprus, pillages the Englifli (hips, and 
Jmprifons the failors, 281 — is totaly defeated by Ri-< 
chard L 282 
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J^rNEGILSyldng of Weffcx, embraces chnffiamtj^ 

L 

r ANGTONy cardinal Stephen, chbfeft arclibjfliop 
-*-' of Canterbury, 31 

312— joins with the 

of Henry the Firft's - 

pope 327, his noble n 
£w^ the robber, (labs 1 
leopol4j duke of Auftria. 
Z^w/V, fon of Riilip of 

by the barons, 340— reduces the cafHe of Rochefter, 

?;4]f— exercifes the fovereign authority, ib. — k dcj 
erted by the borons, ib. — rejefls the claim of Robert 
Pitzwalter, 345 — excommunicated by the pope, ib. 
—his army totally routed, 348 — ^his fleet defeated, ib, 
concludes a peace with the protefkpr, 349,'-*retires to 
the continent, ib. 

l^ngbeard^ cipouks the caufe of the poor, 278 — repre- 
prefents the people's diftrefs to the king, ib. — obtains 
a mitigatioj^ of their taxes, ib.^^is fummoned before 
the jufticiary, 299 — appears with a formidable train, 
ib.^flies to the church of St. Mary Ic Bow, ib. — ex- 
ecuted, ib. — is revered as a faint, ib. 

Luidhari^ a Gaulifb prelate, officiates at Canterbury, 49 

M 

yj^ if D parliament, what, 363 
•* ^ Magna Charta, figned in Rutlimede, 332 — fub- 

ftance of that famous deed, ^b. — folcmnly confirmed^ 

361 ^ 
Malcolm^ king of Scotland, joms with Edwin and Mor- 

car againft William, 144 — ^invades England, 160— • 

is flavin in battle, 173 

Martin 
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^^/M n. feeommend$ the erufade, 175 

Maffbtri of the Jews, 276 ^ , ^ , 

^ Mutilday neice to Edgar Atheling, married to Heniy I*- 
i86 

Matilda^ or Maud, daughter td Henry II. married to. 
to the emperor, 199— rafter wards to the count of 
Atijou, ib. — her title recognized by the Engliih ba- 

. rons, ib, — lands in England, 207—takes pofieffion 
of Arundel ciftie, 208— retires to Briftol, 209 — de- 
feats Stephen and takes him pfifoner, 210 — crowned 
at Wcftminfter, 21 1— attempts to abridge the barons 
power, lb.— her haughty and irifolerit C6hdu£t, I12 
—flies to Winchefter, ib. — ^is depofed, and flies tQ 
Oxford, 213 — paflTes over to the continent, ib. 

Mercia^ kingdom of, converted to chriftianity, 53J 
Mifi oihtwiSj what, 373 . 

Monlfort^ Simon, earl of Leicef^r^ attefnpts an in- 
novation in the government, 362-^ehgagefi. the moft 
powcrftil baroils, 363 — joins the prince 6f "Wales, 
368 — concludes a peace with the king, 369 — defeats 
the royal army, 371 — takes the king, his brother^ 
and the prince of Wales prifohers, 372— rhis rapacious 
avarice, 373 — calls a parliament, 374 — releafes prince 

. £dward, 376 — purfues the duke otGlouceflier, ib.— * 
is totally defeated arid flain, 379 

Morcar^ joins Edwin in a conQ)iracy sigainft William, 

^'44 * 

Mowbray y Robert, c6nfpire& againft- William^ IL 175 
— dies in prifon, ib. . 

N 

TSJ'ORTHUMBERLAND, kingdom oU emtracctf 
-^^ .chriftianity, 52 — inhabitants bf^ attack the Nor- 
man garrifon in Durham, 146 — put them all to the 
fword, ib. — deftroy the Norman garrifon in York, ib. 
—make themfelves mafter/of the caftle, and deftroy the' 
trholc garrifon, ib. 

gdo 
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f\DOj bifhop df Bayeaux, defeats the earl of Nor- 
^ folk, 155 — intends to purchafc the papacy, 162 

—IS feized by his brother, ib. — fent prifoner to Nor- 

majidy,. 163— releafed from liis confinement, 165— 

cfpoufes the intereft of Robert, 169 
Offa^ king of Eflix, makes a pilgrimage to Rome, 54— 

retires into, a cloifter, ib. . 
Oftorius^ Scapula, fent into Britain, 17 — defeats Ca- 

radacus, ib. 
Ordeal trial, what, 150— aboliflied by William I. 151 
Otto^ king of Mercia, deftroys Ethelbert at an enter- 

t^Jnment, 53 — pays tythes to the clergy, ib.—- makes 

a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. — impofes the'ta^ called 

Peter-pence, 54 



jyANDOLF^ the pope's legate, comes over to Eng- 
** land, 319 — tenders a remarkable oath to John, 32Q 

—his deteftable infolence, 321 
Pgulinus^ takes the ifleof Anglefea, 20 — defeats Boa*. 

dicia, 22 — 
Paulinusy biihop, converts Edwin to chriftianity, 52 
Peter ^ the hermit, preaches up the crufade, 174 
Petery bifliop of Winchefter, made proteQior, 350-* 

brings over mamy of the barons, 354 
Peter-fcnoCi firft impofed by Otto, 54 
Pembroke^ eari of, fupports young Henry, 346-^« 
joined by many powerful barons, 347 — made pro- 
tcdjor, ib — totally routs the French army, 348— 
concludes a peace with Lewis, 349 — his death, ib. 
Pbilipy king or France, fets out for the Holy Land, 279 
— ^joins Richard L at Meffina, ib. — ^becomes jealous of 
that printe 281 — arrives in Paleftine, ib.^ — aSs in 
concert with Richard, 282-— takes the city of Acres, 
ib.--<leclares his refolution of retiring to France, 283 
— affifts John againft his brother, 289 — ^labours to pro- 
VoLj. Dd Img 
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long Rictiard's captivity, ib. — ^fuccoure prince Arthur, 
302 — ftrips John of his continental dominions, 308 
— collegia a large force for invading England, 318 
. '^becomes the £xpc of the pc^'« |)plitic$) 321 

R 

jalEGINALD^ fi^b-prior of Cbrift-church, defied 
^ ar^biibop, 310-^18 claim vacated hj the pope^ 

311 
j^^tfr^J.furnamedCiaetir deLion, afcends die Englifli 
throne, 274 — difcourages ifuture difobedieace, 10.— < 
treaty his former ooorpaaions with fcorn and n^gleffc, 
' ib« — ^retains iti his fervice all the friends of the late 
king* 276— relea&s his mother from confinement, ib. 
-^eaps &vours upon bis brother John, il>.-7rreiblves 
/Upon an expedition to the Holy Land, 3t77-^fet8 up 
to fale the manors and revenues of die crown, ib.— 
his flirewd reply to the advice of a prieft, 278— fet» 
out for the Holy Land, 279 — arrives at Verelay, ib. 
enters into the moft folemn engagement wkk tke 
French "king, ib. — is obliged by ftreifs of weather to 
take ihelter inMeiTma, ib — quarrels with the Sicilian 
. king, dS.'-^is treated with great inlblenceky theMefli*^ 
• nefe, ib. — is attacked by the Sicilians, ibw — aflaulti their 
city and takes it, ib« — 'difp^ys his . Aandard on their 
ramparts, ib.— his hai^hty Fc;ply to Philip, whore*- 
q^efled him to take down hi^.ftandard^ 281 — ^iets iail 
again from Meffina for the Holy Laud, ib— is a iecond 
time overtaken by a ilorm, and his i^ps driven upon 
the coaft pf Cyprus, ib.*— his ifalps pillaged, and hit 
fisamen and foldiers thrown into prifon hy ifiiuic prince 
of Cypr4is, 281— difeipbarks his troos)s, ^d defeats 
the tyrant, 282 — enters the cs^pital l^y ftonan, and 
4^1igeft Ifaac to furrender at difcretion., iL-^mavries 
^rengaria, daughter to &e king of Navorre, ib. — 
arrives in Paleftine, ib.**beii^es.the cttyof Acre^bi. 
*-^QbKges that garrifon to capitulate, ib.-*-is deierted 
by Phi^p, 283«-4)6fiege8andfubdues the city of Aica- 
lon^ ibbT-obtaiasa coc^pletevidoiy over Saladiti the 
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ih6fl! ^tfnotmed of Ait Saraocn mooarchsi ih*«-*-^dif. 
appoihted in bis-Meitoc df atiacftiAf^ JerH&lCTiy 284 — 
' i» lihder a tiec<ft(Bty of comings to a» accoimaodolion 
Kvitfi Sfttadlri) ib.— conc&idiss a truce ef tbree y^ars 
^th thai monarchy i4^ — fcfolves to cetucn to Eig- 

* )ancl,- ibi-^s foTFOUiKfcd vkk difficulties,. }b.«^takes 
fhip^ing^ for Italy, and is wrecked near Axfuileia, 
285-— pUt» oA >tke difgnife of 9 pilgnm, and travels 
through Germany, ih.r-isfulpe£ked, and pttrfued; by 
the governor of Iftpia, ibb-^ia obliged to take ^ bye- 
road, and' pafr through Vknna> ib»->^is. difcoireredy 
and 2ttvefk^ by Lcopoii^ dn^e of Anftria, iib«-i-is 
iinpff Jfpned and loaded with chains, ih.~is delireTcd 

• into th^ hands of the emperor of Gennahy hia in- 
ve^rate fee, 286-— is unable to makft his, diftrefies 
known to his fubjedis in England^ ib.-^iatreacbesettfly 
ufed by his brother John, in conjunfibitwi wkh t^ 
kin^ of France, 289 — is treated with the utinoftdif- 
grace 3:nS cruelty by the* empeiovy 290^— his fptritcd 
behaviour, ib. — is accufed by the emptor at the diet of 
worms of many crimes, ib. — his noble vindication of 
his innocence, 291 — is reftpred to his liberty on pro- 
mife of paying a confiderabie ranfom, ib. — returns to 

* England, 294r-enters London ia triumph, ib.— -is 
crowned a-riew at Winchefter, ib.-^^Hxm.vokes a ge% 
neral cbundl at Nottingham, ib.-^confi&al!SS att bis 
tntiterous brotherV poSeffions, ib.->-*fets iail with a 
ftrong body of forces for Normandy, 29+ —forgives 
his brother at the int-^rceiEbn of queen Eleanor, 29$ 
takes the bifhop of Beauvais prifoner, ib. — ^h^s re- 
markable anfwer to the pope, who reqnefted the bl* 
fhopmigh^befetatKb^rty^ ib.->~attacks the caftle-of 
Chalus, ^96-^is pierced in the ftiouldcr with an aN 
t^VT bjr one Biertram de Jomrdob, ib.«--)ii& wouxid 
proves mortal, ib.-*-mahes iiis> wilt, 29y-r«order8 the 
archer to be brought before him, ib.—is aftoniflied 
at his anfwer, and orders^ faim to be rewarded^ ik— * 
his death, ib. — his charaAer, 298 

Richttrdy brother to Henry IVt, his imraeale cidtpib 35 < 
—^ruftito the kingdom of Sicily, ^59^ 
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Robiri^ eldeft fon to William* his jealoufy of his two 
brothersi 157— endeavours to fuqM'ife the caffle of 
Rouen, 158 — is joined by the nobility of Normandy^ 
&c. ib.— takes ihelter in tne caftle of Gerberay, 1^59-^ 
isbefieged there by William, ib.— defea^^is father- 

' in finglf combat, ib. — is pardoned, i6o<— marches 

. againft Malcolm, king of Scotlantd; ib. — his unpardon- 
able indolence, 169 — makes a treaty with his brother, 
171— his kindnefs to his brother Henry, 172—- en- 
gages in the crufade, 175 — mortgages nis dukedom 
to his brother, 1 76 — his gallant anions in Paleiline, 
184— marries Sibylla, ib. — takes poiTeQiou of his 
dutchy, 187 — claims the Englifh crown, ib.— re- 
figns his pretenfions, 188 — intercedes in behalf of his 
friends, 189 — defeated and taken prifoner, 192— 
dies in prifon, 193 

Rffchesy Peter de, perfuades Henry to invite over z 
number of Poiftevins, 353 

Rogir^ earl of Hereford, forms a confpiracy againft 
William L 152 



QJLjfDIN^ fulun of Egypt, totally defeated, 283^ 
*^ concludes a truce with Richard 1. 284 
Saxons^ an account of, 34— arrive in England, 38— 

march againft the Fids and Scots, ib. — defeat them, 

ib. 
Sigeberti king of the Eaft- Angles, reftores chriftianity* 

S3 , 

— — king of Eflex, embraces chriftianity, 54 

■■■'■ ■■ the Good, reftores the chriftian religion in 

Eflex, 54 
Stephen^ afcends the Englifh throne, 201 — heaps 6- 
vours upbn his family, ib. — grants a new charter, 
204— promifes to obferve the laws of Edward the 
Confeffor, ib-^grants tjie barons a right of fortifying 
their caftle, 205 — gains a vidory over tjie Scots, ib. 
pbliges the the bifhdps to deliver up their caftles, 246 
r^is informed of Matilda's landing in England, 207 

— befiegc? 
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«-beCeges the caftle of Aninde^ 208— fuffers Matil& 
10 retire to Briftol, 209 — becomes very unpopular, 
ih, — is' totally defeated, 210 — ^taken ' prifonclr, ib.— 
is again recognized as king, 213— is oppofed by his 

' barons, 214 — bis whole party laid under an interdift 
by the pope, ib. — oppofed by Henry, fon of MatiWa, 
215 — makes a treaty with Henry, 217— hid death 
and chara£l:er, 218 

Stigand^ archbifhop of Canterbury depofed, 150. 

Sweyn^ king of Denmark, invades England, 1Q2 — He- 
feats the Englifh, 103 — the Engliih fwear allegiance 
to lum, 106 — ^his death, ib. — ^joius with Edwin and 
Morcar againft Williamn^ 144 



Thomas a Becket. See Beciet* 

TejUy brother to king Harold, 1 20-^pofe3 his brother, 
124 — ^aiBfted by the earl of Flanders, ib*— is routed, 
ib.— is affifted by Harfagar, king of Norway, iU — 
routs the armies of Mercia and Northumberland, ib. 
— defeated by Harold, 23-^flain in battle, ib. 



TTORTIGERN^ chofen fovereign of the Britons, 
34 — invites the Saxons into England, 37— de- 
pofed by the people^ 39 , 

Vortimer^ raifed to the throne, 40 — defeats the SaxonSjt 
ib. 

W 

tl/'AtTHEOFy engages in a confpiracy againft 
^^ William L 153 — reveals it to the king, ,154—- 

tried and executed, 155 
We£eii% kingdom of, founded by Cecdic, 55— converted 
. to Chriftianity, 56 
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J N D E X. 

WWRinkt Mrs oI NeimaMdf, aftsrwarA WiHkhi^ the 

. Vafiii iflvadevEsgbmd, no— accewilofliifl^Unk, #26 

«»*<](»m9 (ihe GTowiT of Sn^f»d, 127— ^aciiain#t of 

hifl^anny) i29-^hi5beh^oiir in t^batife, ik--^c-> 

' isair lihc Knglifti, iji-^eriies Datnv ^3? — croflcs 

die Tkam^s-at WalKfigford, ib. — it crowned at 

'Welltttmlt^^) '39 — rewards bis army, i4C>*-diftftn« 

! the city of London, ib. — rctums^ td^ Nbrmandy, ilh — 

flretevfs a mafl&dre of the Nbrntan^, ih.-^ercda a 

grcal nvmber of ^refie» in the l($Rgdom, ib.— 

treats the people aa a conqueved natibi^, f 44^-^^mVes 

'tfi^odtous- tax of Danegelt, ih.-^endef^ abortiye a 

f dangerous confpiracy^ ib.*^?s cfuci t^tgl^ of the 

r EngliQi, 145 — lays the county of Northumberland 

1' wafte, 148 — conmcates tJie eftates of all the Englifh 

( gentry, ib. — orders the pleadings in the feveral 

courts to be made in flie Norman Amguage, 149—*- 

• mfcrtAsthe fcudat few^ ib.— divides. alF the had cjf 

« Bfl^aifdintotbamnfes, ib.— afeoHflies the method of 

trial by OrdeaP and Camp-fight, 151 — ^carries over a 

C0i*6derable army of the Englffli to Ncwrmandy, 152 

another c&n^kaey ftvffletf agairiff *him, fb —is op- 

pofed by his children, ^56 — is defeated in fingle 

combat by his fon Robert, 159 — is reconciled to him, 

160— compiles Doomfday-book, ib. — ma,ke5 the New 

i * fVir^ft, 161— Jmpfifons Mis brother Odo, 163— liis 

) anlWcp eo tbc French fcing^s raillery, 1 64 — endeavours 

to atone for his former ofFences, ib.-»-his death,. 16^, 

' -^Hjharaftef aiKfiflbe,; 166 

Wtltiamy II. furnamed Rufus, afcends the Englifli- 
throne, 167 — crowned at Weftminfter, ib. — orders 
anewfurvey of England, 170 — makes a treaty with 
his brother Robert, 171 — inftance of his generofity, 
•»7j--expel8 the Wdch, ib.-^pHrchafcs the dukedom 
of Noimandjr- from his brother, 176— involved, in a 
difagreeable quarrel with Anfelm, 177— ^fei^es the 
af ehbHh(4>*s tempoJ^H&es^, 1 7 8— is menaced with the 
fentence of excommunication, 179— e-is killed in the 
NewForeft, 181 — his charafterj 182 
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tt^iUiam^ fon to William II. recognized by the flates o^ 
England and Normandy, 197 — is drowned in his 
pa&ge to England, 198 

fyilliam^ fon of Robert, committed to the care df Hilie 
de St. Saen, 195 — fent to the court of Anjou, ib.— 
his great bravery, ib. — his death, 196 
tyiUiam^ king of Scotland, ravages the Northern 
parts of England, 262*-^his army totally defeated^ 
ib. — ^taken prifoner, 263— does homage to Henry II. 
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